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AVEBURY MANOR, 


Near Marlborough in Wiltshire, was built by a Dunch after 1556, added to by a Mervyn in r6or, and altered by a Holford 
a hundred years later. It now belongs to Colonel Jenner, who has renovated it in admirable manner. Page 269. 


BEAUDESERT, 


In the Cannock Chase district of Staffordshire, was built by Thomas Paget under Elizabeth. Suffering from mock Gothic 
treatment at the close of the eighteenth century, it has recently been renovated by its present owner, the sixth Marquess of 
Ailesbury. Page 92, 


BENTHALL HALL, 


Near Broseley in Shropshire, was probably built under Elizabeth by Richard Benthall and altered by Lawrence Benthall some 
forty years later. It is now the property of Lord Forester. Page 147. 


BOLSOVER CASTLE, 


Near Chesterfield in Derbyshire, was a ruined keep made into a dwelling by Sir Charles Cavendish in 1612. Enormous 
additions were made under Charles I by his son, the Duke of Newcastle. Now, much decayed, it belongs to his descendant, 
the Duke of Portland. Page 348. 


BRECCLES HALL, 


Near Attleborough in Norfolk, was built by the Woodhouses in the sixteenth century. It was in a state of decay fifteen years 
ago when it was renovated for the Hon. Charles Bateman-Hanbury by Mr. Detmar Blow. It is now the property of the 
Rt. Hon. E. S. Montagu, P.C. Page 22. 


CHARLTON HOUSE, 


Near Greenwich in Kent, was buiit by Sir Adam Newton in 1612. It has retained most of its original features and is the 
property of Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson, Bt. Page 327. 


CHASTLETON HOUSE, 


Near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, but in Oxfordshire, was built in 1603-12 by Walter Jones, a Witney woollen merchant. It 
remains much as he left it when he died in 1632, and has come by descent to Mrs. Whitmore Jones. Page 299, 


CHEQUERS COURT, 


Near Wendover in Buckinghamshire, was largely built by William Hawtrey about 1565. It passed by inheritance until 1917, 
when Lord Lee of Fareham (who had renovated and resided at it as tenant) bought it and gave it in trust for the use of British 
Prime Ministers. Page 39. 


CONDOVER HALL, 


Lying four miles south of Shrewsbury, was built by Judge Owen about 1595. Considerably altered inside by his descendant, 
Richard Cholmondeley, it was sold after his death in 1896 to Mr. E. Fielden, the present owner. Page 161. 


DANEWAY HOUSE, 


Near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, is a small Cotswold house, typical of the good local work that prevailed there in the 
sixteenth century. It is the property of Earl Bathurst. Page 125. 


KILDWICK HALL, 
Near Keighley in Yorkshire, is a little manor house built by the Currers in the early part of the seventeenth century. Its 
ownership has descended to Lt.-Col. R. H. F. Wharton Wilson, D.S.O. Page 318. 


KIRBY HALL, 


Near Kettering in Northamptonshire, was built from Thorpe’s plans by Sir H. Stafford about 1570, but altered and completed 
by Inigo Jones for Lord Hatton in 1640. Neglect in the nineteenth century has brought it to a state of decay and ruin. It 


is the property of the Earl of Winchilsea. Page 78. 


KNOLE, 
Near Sevenoaks in Kent, was built soon after 1457 by Archbishop Bourchier and remodelled by the first Earl of Dorset in 
the year that preceded his death in 1608. In structure, decoration and furnishing it has largely survived as he left it, and it 
is owned by his descendant, Lord Sackville. Page 222. 


MADELEY COURT, 
Near Coalbrookdale in Shropshire, was originally a country house of the Priors of Wenlock. It was rebuilt late in the sixteenth 
century by the Brooke family, but is in great disrepair. Mr. Foster of Apley owns it. Page 154. 


MELLS MANOR HOUSE, 
Near Frome in Somerset, was built by Sir John Horner under Elizabeth, and is now owned and inhabited by his descendant 
of the same name. Page 108. 
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MONTACUTE HOUSE, . . ; r 
Near Yeovil in Somerset, was built by Sir Edward Phelips in 1599. It remains, little altered, in the ownership of his 
descendant, Mr. Edward Phelips. Page 204. 


OWLPEN MANOR, oo 
Near Dursley in Gloucestershire, belonged for many generations to the Daunts, one of whom will have built it under Elizabeth, 
It has descended to Mrs. Trent-Stoughton. Page 132. 


PITCHFORD HALL, 


Lying six miles south of Shrewsbury, is a timber-framed house built by the Ottleys in the sixteenth century. It has passed 
through several heiresses to its present owner, Colonel Grant. Page 1. 


PLAISH HALL, 


Near Much-Wenlock in Shropshire, was built by the Leightons in the sixteenth century. It was renovated by Mr. Sayer in 
1884, and is now the property of Brig.-General T. C. Porter, C.B. Page 14. 


PLAS MAWR, 


At Conway in Carnarvonshire, was built in Elizabeth’s reign by Robert Wynn, whose descendant, Lord Mostyn, owns it. 
Page 116. 


QUENBY HALL, 


Near Hungarton in Leicestershire, was built under James I by George Ashby. It continued in his line till purchased some 
years ago by Lady Henry Grosvenor, who renovated it, and lately handed it over to her son, Major Owain E. W. Greaves. 
Page 284. 


SECKFORD HALL, es 


Near Woodbridge in Suffolk, was built by Thomas Seckford under Elizabeth. It fell into decay in the nineteenth century, and 
is now owned by Col. and Mrs. E. J. Woodley, who have instituted necessary works of renovation. Page 64. 


SHIPTON HALL, 


Near Much Wenlock in Shropshire, dates from about 1600. Interior alterations were made in the early half of the eighteenth 
century. Long a seat of the Myttons, it now belongs to the Rev. T. Bishop. Page 174. 


WHITEHALL, 


In the Abbey Foregate of Shrewsbury, was built by Richard Prince in 1582. It is now the property of Captain Dugdale. 
Page 139. ; 


WHITTON COURT. 


Near Ludlow in Shropshire, passed from de Whittons to Charltons under James I. The architectural characteristics of the 
house are mainly Elizabethan. Purchased in 1857 by Mr. Sam. Mills, it was sold, after his daughter’s death in 1920, to 
Mrs. J. B. Wood, the present owner. Page 71. 


WOLLATON HALL, . 
Lying three miles west of Nottingham, was built in 1580 by Sir Francis Willoughby, probably from a design by Thorpe 


carried out by Smythson. Its exterior is unaltered, and it belongs to the tenth Lord Middleton, a descéndant of the original 
builder. Page 183. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE infusion of Italian Renaissance detail into native Gothic forms is the feature which 

especially arrests the student of our Architecture during the reign of Henry VIII. That 

was an active period of domestic building, whereas the decade which followed his death 

was too full of political uncertainty to produce any marked development in its small 
output. But with Elizabeth’s accession in 1558 the zest for house building returns and is 
accompanied by a strong tendency towards architectural novelty in both elevation and disposition. 
The style which then developed did not exhaust its message in her lifetime, but continued and 
completed its evolution under the two first Stuarts. 

It is therefore very convenient and not inaccurate to divide our Early Renaissance archi- 
tecture into two portions and give them dynastic titles. The first, forming the second period 
of this entire work, covers the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII, Edward VI and Mary, 
while this volume deals with the third period and illustrates the character and qualities of country 
houses that were built from Elizabeth’s accession to the death of Charles I. After that event 
the classic spirit, which had been struggling for supremacy since Inigo Jones introduced it full 
fledged for the Whitehall Banqueting House in 1619, obtains the mastery and the first phase 
of the Late Renaissance begins. 

Whether the word Renaissance, even with the qualification of Early, should be applied to 
our architecture while the VIIth and VIIIth Henries lived is certainly open to argument. It 
was there in embryo, it was even a brat of some vigour ere the latter died. But the medizval 
spirit had by no means abdicated, and the houses that date from 1485 to 1558 are essentially 
Gothic houses. Until the latter date the Renaissance style had effected no more than an 
occasional and superficial lodgment. Even when Elizabeth became queen it did not do more 
than make terms and sign a partition treaty. 

The advance, under her, in ideas of domestic accommodation and luxury together with a 
condition of prosperity that enabled all classes, in their degrees, to materialise those ideas is 
well given in Harrison’s ‘“‘ Description of England,” first printed with Holinshed’s Chronicle 
in 1587. Harrison was a country parson and Canon of Windsor who remembered the England 
of his youth and contrasted the conditions then with those of his mature years. In his chapter 
on “ The Manner of Building and Furniture of our Houses ” he tells us that : 


The ancient manors and houses of our gentlemen are yet and for the most part of strong timber, in framing whereof our 
carpenters have been and are worthily preferred before those of like science among all other nations. Howbeit such as 
be lately builded are commonly either of brick or hard stone, or both, their rooms large and comely, and houses of office 
further distant from their lodgings. Those of the nobility are likewise wrought with brick and hard stone, as provision may 
best be made, but so magnificent and stately as the basest house of a baron doth often match in our days with some houses 
of prinees in old’ time. So that, if ever curious building did flourish in England, it is in these our years wherein our 
workmen excel and are in manner comparable in skill with old Vitruvius, Leo Baptista and Serlo. 


Such advance in stateliness and reference to Italian sources of inspiration would be known 
to Harrison through seeing or hearing of a comparatively few great houses which were in course 
of erection at the time when he was preparing his “‘ Description.”’ Such were Kirby (page 78) 
and Wollaton (page 183), while John Thorpe and Robert Smithson, who were responsible for 
their design and execution, will certainly have known something of “ old Vitruvius ” and Renais- 
sance Italians. Such knowledge, however, was very superficial and indirectly obtained. When 
we consider that, as a classic innovator, seventeenth century Inigo Jones was somewhat before 
his time, we cannot wonder that sixteenth century John Shute had so little influence upon his 
generation that he left scarce a record of his architectural effort beyond a meagre treatise with 
an ample title, or that “‘ The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture,” prepared before 1553, 
found no publisher until 1563, which is also the date of its author’s death. A few designers 
must have known the book, if not also the Italian sources that inspired it. But popular as 
the classic orders (with which it almost exclusively deals) were from the first days of Elizabeth, 
yet they were habitually used as mere ornaments to a building alien to them in origin and 
principle, and without knowledge of the mathematical and geometrical rules that should govern 
their form and arrangement. 
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Nor was the revolution in material as com- 
plete as Harrison implies. Our “ worthily 
preferred” carpenters were not men to be 
readily thrust aside, and if brick, which became 
fashionable in the south-east of our Island under 
Henry VIII, gradually increased its sphere in 
non-stone counties, it took much time for it to 
supersede timber in the north-west. In Shrop- 
shire, for instance, it did not prevail until the 
second half of the seventeenth century was 
reached. Plaish (page 14) and Whitton (page 
71) are exceptional. Nor was the local red sand- 
stone much favoured by the Elizabethans, although 
we find it at Madeley (page 154) and Whitehall 
(page 139), Condover (page 161), and Benthall 
(page 147). ‘The carpenter remained the most 
important master builder, and if the old timber 
framed country houses have now been swept 
away, except in a few instances, of which Pitch- 
ford (page 1) is the most important, they prevailed 
under Tudors and Stuarts, and many survived 
until fairly recent times, as such pone eel do 
in the town of Shrewsbury, where not merely 
the rich merchants but the county families 
had dwellings. In the High Street, Ireland’s 
‘mansion ” (Fig. iv) is still faced by that which 
i.—THE GATEWAY INTO THE COUNCIL HOUSE Richard Owen built in 1592, after his brother, 

COURTYARD, SHREWSBURY. the judge, had built Condover, and before 

his nephew re-erected in timber framing the 

gateway (Fig. i) of the Council House which bears the date 1620 and yet is, in its details, 
earlier in style than the houses in Frankwell (Fig. ii), which represent the close of the age 
of oak in Shrewsbury town. Until then a race of capable, ambitious and yet conser- 
vative master carpenters had dominated the town’s building crafts. They increased the 
size and the sumptuousness of the rich burgesses’ new houses. They altered their plan, 
and in some measure their structure. But while they developed the exterior ornamentation, 
they relied much more on Gothic tradition than on Renaissance innovation for their 
forms and details. Not only were the barge-boarded gable, the upper storey overhang, 
the mullioned and bayed window retained, but the carved motifs with which they were 
enriched were mainly Gothic. Although the ground floor of Richard Owen’s house has 
been wholly modernised with plate glass shop windows, the structure of the first floor (Fig. iii) 
remains untouched and reveals the retention in 1592 of massive, somewhat close set, uprights 
divided by one cross-beam, and curved braces are introduced into the lower half. Along 
the cross-beam a quatrefoil ornament is incised. This is repeated along both cross-beams of the 
second storey, where the uprights are only half as numerous, forming square panels with corner 
braces shaped to produce a star pattern. On to every other upright is fixed a twisted shaft with 
moulded strappings, and resting upon human head corbels. The gable tie-beams and barge 
boards are enriched with running or geometric patterns, and the finial shafts—again starting from 
a human mask—end with figures of a warrior and his lady. The whole spirit is such as we should 
expect a century earlier. We find the same details on the south side of Pitchford (Fig. 1), and 
that led to its attribution to William Ottley who was Sheriff of Salop in 1500. That it may 
have been done by his grandson will be the opinion of anyone who compares it with the work 
of the Elizabethan carpenters in the county town. Their persistence on traditional lines was 
shown in only rather less degree by the masons. Whitehall and Condover retain the finialled 
gables, the clustered chimney shafts, the structural mullions which are direct derivatives of the 
Gothic manner. Nor do we find a fuller measure of the Renaissance style in the more 
Continentally influenced south-east. Seckford (page 64), although essentially Elizabethan in 
form and detail, retains the crow-stepping and crocketting of the earlier period, while stone 
at Montacute (page 204) and brick at Chequers (page 39) assume the same contours and features 
as the Shropshire houses. Such buildings certainly have less dubitable medizeval pedigrees 
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than many of the great 
Elizabethans for whom 
they. were wrought, and 
this applies as much to 
their disposition as to 
their design—to their 
ground plans as much as 
to their elevations. 

To reach an appre- 
ciative understanding of 
the Elizabethan country 
home, at. therefore 
behoves us to glance less 
at sixteenth century Italy 
than at fifteenth century 
England, and to still keep 
in our minds the impor- 
tance of the hall, its 
position in the centre 
of the house, its lighting 
on both sides, its entrance 
at one end behirid screens 
which have the office 
doorways on the other 
side. It is true that the 
altogether dominant 
position of the medizeval 
hall was attacked even 
by the late fifteenth cen- 
tury builders and still 
more by those of Henry 
VITI’s: time; yet. even 
under Elizabeth its lead-’ 
ing features were habitu- 
ally retained as we see in 
the Kirby and Montacute 
plans (Figs. 93 and 244). 
Designers may have been 
anxious to show their 
knowledge of foreign 
‘‘ tricks and devices,”’ but 
they were merely treated 
as details. Houses in 
plan and elevation were 
made by Englishmen for 
Englishmen whose habits 
and ideas in the matter of 
their domicile and mode 
of home ‘living proved 
more conservative than 
in the matter of religion 
and politics, education 
and commerce. ‘The fif- 
teenth century began the 
work of deposing the hall 
from its pre-eminence, 
yet it took the whole of 
the sixteenth century to 
complete the task. 
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Nowhere can the effort to accomplish this be better studied than in the book of drawings 
of plans and elevations preserved at the Soane Museum and attributed to John Thorpe. Almost 
less is known of him than of John Shute, but on the plan of Kirby may be seen in his own 
handwriting the statement that he had himself laid the first stone in 1570. In the same book 
are found plans (Fig. xii) of Burghley House, and it is likely that Thorpe was employed by Lord 
Burghley to devise the “ platt”’ and uprights of the large reconstructions and additions with 
which he was busy from 1577 to 1587, and which gave the outside the appearance (page ix) which 
it has preserved. In Thorpe’s book, also, are found plans and elevations of Wollaton (Fig. 214), 
although Robert Smythson is called its “ architector and surveyor” in his epitaph. In the 
chapter on Wollaton and again in that on Bolsover (page 348), we shall discuss who Robert Smythson 
was, and his relationship to John Smithson, whose set of plans and drawings survive and are 
only second in importance to those of Thorpe. In his book a certain number of the drawings 
represent plans of houses that never were built or that have long ago disappeared. Some, 
again, are mere exercises in ingenuity, while a few are speculative adaptations from Flemish 
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books of design. But taken together they show an effort at setting aside medizval dispositions 
and forms, and at adopting an arrangement and a style consistent with the new taste inspired 
from Italian sources and with habits of life which surely, though slowly, were undergoing 
modification. The same lesson is taught by surviving houses of the period, such as those 
selected for this volume. In the department of planning, the chief tendency was to reduce 
the importance of the hall, not merely relatively but actually. In houses of considerable 
extent, a hall great in size and rising to the roof is occasionally retained under Elizabeth, 
as by Thorpe himself at Kirby (Fig. 104), and such were retained for colleges even under 
James I, as at Wadham, Oxford, and Trinity, Cambridge. Nor were they then entirely 
discarded for houses of exceptional magnificence such as Hatfield. But under Elizabeth the 
normal plan, frequently occurring in Thorpe’s book, was to make the hall a large oblong 
room of single-storey height, and place above it a withdrawing-room—or “ great chamber ”’ 
as Thorpe calls it. Such there still are at Whitton (Fig. 87) and Avebury (Fig. 322), while at 
Quenby (Fig. 336) the withdrawing-room is a careful replacement of the original arrangement, 
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which was, therefore, still 
usual in James I’s reign, 
when Quenby was built. 
But this modifica- 
tion in size and height 
did not affect the cus- 
tomary position and 
general arrangement of 
the hall. It was still an 
oblong, of which the 
width was the width of 
the central part of the 
house ; it was still lit 
from both sides and 
entered from one end 
through screens, facing 
which were the office 
doors, reduced from 
three to two in most of 
Thorpe’s plans. This 
conservatism was apt to 
create a difficulty in the 
way of the designer who 
was imbued with the 
desire.of making his ele- 
vation symmetrical, and 
symmetry was a Renais- 
sance principle that 
gained early and strong 
support. Where the 
lofty hall was retained, 
its great windows had to 
be given a counterpart, 
although such was not 
called for by the interior 
arrangement. Thus the 
EAST SIDE OF EAST GATE HOUSE, ROCHESTER. old and excellent scheme 
of an exterior in sym- 
pathy with, and telling the tale of, the interior had to be replaced by an architectural trick that told 
a deliberate untruth. Symmetry required the porch to be central. But inherited habit placed it 
at one end of the hall. The hall, therefore, could not occupy the centre, but only one side of the 
elevation, and the subsidiary rooms on the other side of the porch and screens, though they were 
of different: size, height and character to the hall, had to have their windows made similar to it. 
A glance at the illustration of the south end of the Kirby quadrangle (Fig. 99) will show that 
the great, lofty windows of the ruined part lying on the left of the porch are an exact counter- 
part to those of the hall on the right, although they light small rooms on two floors. 

In large houses where there was much space between the end wings, as at Kirby and 
Montacute, it was possible to combine a central porch with an end entrance to the hall. But 
how could symmetry be attained in smaller houses where the central part was to be no longer 
than the hall itself, and yet that hall be entered at one end from behind screens ? Clearly the 
porch could not occupy the centre of the elevation. That place was given to the main window 
of the hall, on each side of which were projections, the one containing an oriel recess and the 
other the porch. The doorway to this was set in the side, in order that there should be no 
break in the perfect balance of the arrangement of windows. The finest elevation adapted to 
this arrangement is the south front of Chastleton (Fig. 341), where the projections stand well 
forward from the face of a quadrangular and wingless house. At Stanton Court (Fig. vii) the 
porch and oriel projections are small, and gable-ended wings stretch forth. At Shipton (Fig. 206) 
and Whitton (Fig. 80) there is the same manner of entering, but a lapse of symmetry. In the 
latter case a low porch, in the former a high tower are balanced by no other excresence. 
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So long as the old hall arrangement was the dominant factor, the house-plan fell naturally 
into the shape of a narrow centre, with wings more or less out-stretching, according to the amount 
of accommodation needed. At a little manor like Stanton, the wings might not project very far, 
and that, perhaps, on one elevation only. Thus the E shape arose, but where the scale was 
larger, the projection would increase and occur on both elevations, making the typical H plan 


_Vli, STANTON COURT; THE CENTRE OF WEST FRONT. 
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found at Condover (Fig. 189) and Montacute, Quenby and 
Charlton. The quadrangular plan, favoured in medieval times 
owing to its defensive qualities, was seldom resorted to, except 
in very large houses, where, as at Kirby, “ lodgings ”’ for 
married members of the family or for guests with retainers 
opened direct into the quadrangle, as still do sets of rooms in 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges. But a little interior court 
a for lighting was occasionally resorted to, such as we find at 
Chastleton (Fig. 348), and also in a plan appearing on pages 217 
! and 218 of Thorpe’s book, while in much larger manner he 
“MORNING Je drew his Buckhurst plan (Fig. ix). It never was carried out, but 
anne |. is valuable as showing how an Elizabethan architect proposed 
that one of her great men should house himself. It forms a 
parallelogram, with one large central court and_ several 
viii.—STANTON COURT PLAN. | subsidiary ones.. Thus the system of narrow roof-spans was 
retained, while the hall arrangement is quite medizval, the 
treble doorways from behind the screen to the offices being in this case retained. But it 
is clear from the plan that symmetry ruled on every elevation. He was by no means a 
man to adhere to a cut-and-dry set of plans. He was even fond of freaks,.as we see from his 
scheming an altogether eccentric and uncomfortable plan for a house for himself, taking the 
form of the letters | T. Probably he was in advance of pees 
his clients (who were slow to adopt any new arrangement), ee ey ae i — 


oleae 


and was more than ready to abandon the old hall plan 
when he got a chance. This was given to him by a certain 
“ Mr. Will™ Powell.’”’ Who he was we know not, nor 
where his house stood if ever it was erected. But plan 
and ‘‘ upright” appear on pages 265 and 266 of Thorpe’s 
book, and the interest in it lies in the fact that the hall 
occupies exactly the middle of the house, is entered cen- 
trally from the porch, and it is its length and not its width : 7 i 
that occupies the width of the house. Such is precisely eae 7 Sacninalee Bead ot ortes 
the arrangement we find at Charlton (page 327), which Ef oe 
was begun in 1607, so that we shall probably be right in = 

calling this advance Jacobean rather than Elizabethan. 1 Terace r 
Did Thorpe monopolise it and use it at Charlton as well gehen ena Gaal oy ee 

as for ‘* Mr. Will™ Powell”? ? That is uncertain, but there jx.—-THORPE’S PLAN FOR BUCKHURST. 
is a plan included in his book which is almost a facsimile 

of that of Charlton. There is no elevation and no name, but on it is written ‘‘ L4 Clanrickard ” 
(Fig. xi). Now, Richard Burgh, fourth Earl of Clanricarde, married the widow of the Earl 
of Essex in 1601, and through her he became seized of ‘‘ the South Frith manor in the Liberty 
of the Lowey of Tonbridge.” There, about the same time that Charlton was building, he 
erected a house on high ground and called it 
Somerhill, where, despite later alterations, the old 
plan and its disposition can still be traced. 

Thus Somerhill and Charlton, both of which 
we may owe to Thorpe, show the same break with 
tradition. ‘The shape of the hall gives a greater 
depth to the central block, thus lessening the 
projection of the wings, and preluding the adoption 
of the square, close-knit, two-room-deep houses 
which, direct from Italian sources, Inigo Jones 
Eves introduced at Raynham and Chevening, and which 

—o oe | became the accepted model for country residences 

("| meee | after the Restoration of 1660, although we must 
ee | not forget that, even under Elizabeth, square 
3 houses such as Whitehall at Shrewsbury (Fig. 160) 
a were occasionally built. ‘ 

The hall, as retaining (well into the Early 
Renaissance period) its medizval importance, has 
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so far monopolised our attention. Now we must 
survey those portions of the house which con- 
tinued to lie on each side of it. Several of the 
houses in this volume retain something of the old 
arrangement of the offices. At Whitton the ways 
through the screens from offices and into hall are 
well seen (Fig. 89). At Chastleton and Montacute 
the hall screens remain (Figs. 350 and 251). At 
Wollaton the exceptional arrangement of putting 
the hall where a central court would have been 
normal was not allowed to interfere with the ancient 
disposition, which is also shown in Thorpe’s plans 
of Kirby and Buckhurst. At the latter both 
pantry and “ buttry ” remain, and so there is the 
full medizeval arrangement of three doorways, the 
central one, opening into the kitchen passage, 
being larger than those that flank it. At Kirby, 
ample as is the house, one of these subsidiary 
offices is abandoned, as was customary under 
Elizabeth, that which was retained being always 
called not pantry, but buttery. Being used by 
the butler or boutillier, it had in it steps to the 
cellar, as we see on the Kirby plan and as they 
still exist at Charlton, where, however, the old 


X1.—JOHN THORPE’S PLAN OF A HOUSE FOR 
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2. Hall. 3. Garden terrace. 
4. Winter parlour. 5. Pantry. 6. Pastry. 7. Wet larder. 
8. Kitchen. 9g. Dry larder. 10. The long gallery was over 
these chambers. 


The plan is almost identical with that of Charlton House, 

except that there the offices are to the right, and not the left of 

the hall, which in both cases stretches its length, and not tis 
width through the house. 


1. Entrance terrace. 


cellar is now the muniment-room and the buttery 
a lavatory. ‘The second door from the Kirby screens leads eventually to the kitchen, which, 
however, is reached through a servery or store-room, then always styled a “ survaying place.” 
The kitchen has two great fire-arches, ten and twelve feet across respectively. In smaller 
houses there would be only one, but a twelve-foot span was by no means large for it, as we may 
judge from the illustrations of those at Plas Mawr (Fig. 142) and Quenby (Fig. 333). 

Within the arch was a small brick oven, but it was normal to have two very large ones in 
a room beyond the kitchen seen in the Somerhill plan and generally termed the “ pastry” or 
bakehouse. Larders “ wet”’ and “ dry” would complete the customary indoor office accom- 
modation, except that there was habitually included within this section of the house a warm, 
sunny, family living-room handy for the housewife, who spent much time in the kitchen and 
with her maids. ‘These were the days of home industries—of home brewing and distillation, 
of home curing and baking, of 
home production of monu- 
mental cakes, pasties and 
sugar-work constructions. he 
lady of the house was expected 
to do more than give the cook 
orders. 


The tables were newly covered with 
costly banquets, wherein everything 
that was most delitious for taste 
prooved more delicate by the arte 
that made it seem beauteous to the 
eye; the Lady of the house being one 
of the most excellent Confectioners in 
England, though I confesse many 
honourable women very expert. 


Such is the description by an 
eye-witness of the preparations 
made in 1603 to entertain 
James I at Apethorpe, which 
is close to Kirby. The room 
which such a lady would often 
use, and which seems to have 
been much frequented by the 
family in the cold season, was 
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3. The entrance 
6. The kitchen. 


1. The west entrance to the court. 2. The north entrance to the court. 

to the house from the court, 4. The ‘“‘ Skreens.” 5. The hall. 
Nos. 1 to 3 probably date from 1577 to 1587. 
Nosasio.6 ~ «, et aoe ESS Ome: 1.5042 
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Xili.—TUDOR HOUSE: BROADWAY. 


called the ‘‘ winter parlour.” It is scarcely ever absent from any of Thorpe’s plans, and at Kirby 
was entered through the left door at the end of the kitchen passage. We can trace it under a 
different name in many a recent plan of a home of this period. For instance, it is the parlour at 
Chastleton, the breakfasting parlour in the Quenby of 1790, and probably what is now the 
servants’ hall at Montacute. 

No part of the house was more revolutionised in the sixteenth century than the main 
stairway. The winding newel form, sometimes of wood but more often of stone, and never 
very wide or easy in gradient, had persisted through the fifteenth century as the exclusive type, 
and continued in Elizabeth’s time as one of the forms for subsidiary stairs, such as that at 
Breccles (Fig. 40). But even before Thorpe’s time there was a disposition to make one stairway 
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—henceforth to be called the “ great stair ’—adequate to its purpose of leading up to the 
withdrawing-room or ‘‘ great chamber ” which was being placed over the hall. Instead of a 
winding and continuous ascent it was sometimes placed in a square compartment and made 
to work round a small, central enclosed well in a series of short flights and landings, an arrange- 
ment still to be found at Salford, in Warwickshire, and Rakehouse, in Surrey, while at Chastleton 
the same sort of well is protected sometimes by plaster panels, but more often with balusters 
(Fig. 351). Or it was composed of two longer flights rising up to and away from a single half- 
landing, such as we see it at Breccles (Fig. 39). Here, too, it was enclosed and composed of solid 
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oak treads. Soon, however, its decorative possibilities were recognised, and it mounted around 
an ample open space and had ornamental newel-posts, balusters and strings. The staircase 
at Chelvey (Fig. xxvii) has exactly the same arrangement of short flights and landings running 
round a square as that at Chastleton, but the central well being left open, massive turned balusters 
and panelled newel-posts topped with great balls are introduced, with the result that an air of 
rich dignity and spacious ease is given, although neither here nor at Chastleton is there any carving 
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or other ornamental elaboration. Elsewhere, however, men of wealth and leading, employing 
the best foreign or native craftsmen of the day, gave to their staircases the richness of carving 
which characterises Elizabethan woodwork. Such did Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, introduce 
into ‘The Charterhouse shortly before his execution in 1571. The carving is excellent in design 
and craftsmanship, and has rather more of the Italian flavour than most Elizabethan and Jacobean 
work, which generally saw Italian Renaissance ornament through Flemish spectacles and then 
gave it a native interpretation. Such we find at Knole (Fig. 280) and at Charlton (Fig. 384), 
where flat strapwork is the leading motif. 

At Charlton the original finials are wanting, but at Knole the original ones are retained 
and closely resemble those to be found on a rich though small staircase (Fig. xxx), until recently 
existing in a much decayed manor house near Bletchley. Heraldic “‘ beasts’ holding shields 
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or a flag were extremely popular as stone finials to gables or on garden posts during the reign 
of Henry VIII, who used them largely at Hampton Court. They remained popular with his 
children, and even into the reign of James I, when the Earl of Dorset placed them at Knole, 
both in stone on his gables and in wood on his newel-posts. But it is curious to find such 
_remarkable examples in a little house, and the whole staircase may have been an introduction 
from a more’sumptuous abode. Indeed, the “ beasts” may have come from a Royal 
domicile, as they are Royal supporters holding shields with Royal emblems, such as a Tudor 
rose crowned. The presence of the Welsh dragon, which Elizabeth was the last to use, together 
with the unicorn which James I adopted, seems to place the date at about 1603. ‘The carving 
of the posts, string and balusters is all of the flat strapwork kind used at Charlton, which dates 
from six or eight years later, and therefore about the same date as a set of very interesting newel 
finials which belonged to a staircase, once at ‘Thame park, and having on the plinth of one of them 
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the date 1612. On these plinths stand figures symbolical of the four Continents, and the plinths 
themselves have on their sides carvings and painted verses referring to the Continent represented 
above them. Thus, Asia (Fig. xxxiii) is represented by a female richly dressed and coifed with a 
tall pointed head-dress. Below, in front, is a group of warriors ; to the right a camel, not otherwise 
illustrated, is visible ; while to the left are the lion and the elephant of which a representation 
is given. ‘There seems nothing in all this to account for the pessimistic spirit of the lines : 


The Wealth and Health it brings content 
But Every-where ther is lament 

She seems of hard missfortune rent 

By wicked men to Asia sent. 


Europe (Fig. xxxii) is deemed much more fortunate : 

¢ Be there no home elsewhere for guest, 
With Holy Love and Faith, the best 
Of Treasures all, is Europe Blest. 

The symbolical female figure, though she wears armour on her breast, holds bunches of 
erapes in her left hand. Below her, in front, are a gentleman and lady in the costume of the day ; 
to the right are the horse and cow and, behind, the town, which are illustrated. The original 
painting is preserved. Such was, as we shall see later, a not unusual treatment of oak work 
under James I, and was, with an inlaid string course, the characteristic feature of one of the 
staircases at Astonbury (Fig. xxviii). ' 

The size and sumptuousness of the great staircase was of much importance because of the 
ceremonious use that was habitually made of the first floor of houses. In the more palatial 
houses, such as Burghley and Knole, the Italian mode of placing the whole of the reception 
suite over a lower storey was resorted to, although this did not become a habit until the Later 
Renaissance period. But in much humbler houses it was usual, not merely to have a “ great 
chamber ”’ over the hall, but also an upstairs gallery. This was the most marked and extensive 
of the Elizabethan innovations. Thorpe introduced it into very moderate-sized houses, and in 
large ones gave immense space to it. At Kirby it occupied the first floor of the west side of the 
court, and was one hundred and fifty feet in length. In his plan for Buckhurst the whole of the 
first floor of the entrance side of the great parallelogram was given up to a gallery over two 
hundred and fifty feet in length, but divided into two, the halves being marked respectively 
‘“ for my Ladys syde”’ and ‘“‘ for my Lords syde.”’ One of the uses of the former side is seen by 
the will of John Wilson who, dying in 1640, left his lease of Sheffield Place to his son, but the 
widow was to have full possession of two bedrooms—one being “‘ the chamber wherein we usually 
lodge ”’—‘* with free libertye of accesse egresse & regresse in and to and from the said roomes 
at all tymes for her & her servants, with lyke libertye to walke and recreate herselfe at all tymes 
in the gallerye.” John Wilson was ancestor to the present owner of Charlton House, and there 
in 1644 took place the love affair between Anne Murray and Thomas Howard shortly related on 
pages 338-9. In her full account of it she says she “‘ did give him liberty one day when I was walking 
in y° Gallery to come there and speake to mee.” ‘Thus we see that the Elizabethan gallery was 
a bad weather promenade, but besides that it was, in large houses, generally arranged to be 
one of the suite of principal rooms used for receptions. At Charlton it communicates through 
another room, and also across the chief landing, with the withdrawing-room, and we find much 
the same disposition at Chequers (Fig. 58) and at Beaudesert (Fig. 116). Elsewhere sufficient 
space for it could not be given on the first or principal floor, and it was located above. At 
Montacute and at Quenby it ran from end to end of the central block of the house, Quenby 
having a flat roof, the gallery was of fair height with flat ceiling. But in gabled houses 
they went up into the roof and at Chastleton it is decorated with a barrel ceiling of enriched 
plasterwork (Fig. 353). “ 

___ the withdrawing-room over the hall is habitually called by Thorpe the ‘“‘ great chamber.”’ 
Che name came down from medieval times, when an important upstair room in grcat houses 
would be used on ceremonious occasions for reception, although it contained a bed. The custom 
of receiving in the bedroom long continued in England, and still exists in France. The carved 
oak beds of Elizabeth’s day, such as the one now at Avebury (Fig. 320) and the still 
more sumptuous and costly ones in silks and cloth of gold, such as that on which Richard 
Sackville, third Earl of Dorset, is said to have spent eight thousand pounds (Fig. 300), were not 
intended to be hidden away. 

___ 4\s regards the great room over the hall, however, there is nothing to show that, in Thorpe’s 
time, 1t was usual still to place a bed in it. The number of ‘‘ chambers ” in a house had been 
increasing since the fifteenth century, and so, as most people “‘ lay ” with one or more bedfellows, 
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it became decreasingly necessary 
to put beds in rooms dedicated 
to day uses. Of course, where so 
much of the first floor was taken 
up by reception-rooms, there was 
not much space left there for 
chambers, and so, _ especially 
where there was only an attic 
above, we are apt to find them 
on the ground floor. ‘Thorpe 
nearly always has some downstair 
““lodgings”’ even in small houses, 
while at Kirby his arrangement 
of them is alluded to on page 83. 

If the Elizabethan house plan 
shows many additions to that 
which obtained previously, it 
tended, in one instance, to an 
omission. Before the Reformation 
a chapel was one of the most 
recognised and important 
adjuncts to a house of any pre- 
tension. But Thorpe habitually 
left it out, except where he 
planned ambitiously, as at 
Buckhurst. © Great noblemen 
must needs have a chaplainamong 
their household, and therefore 
their houses had a chapel, 
inherited in the case of Knole 
from the days of the Archbishops 
(Fig. 304). But it formed no part 
of the normal manor house plan 
of the Early Renaissance period. 
It is noticeable that whereas xix.—caMPDEN HOUSE: THE EASTERN BANQUETING HOUSE 
Thorpe’s plan for Somerhill omits AT TERRACE LEVEL. 
it, Charlton, almost identical in 
disposition, has one. The builder, Adam Newton, be it observed, was, though a layman, 
Dean of Durham. He was also tutor to King James I’s heir, and James was a believer in 
religious ceremonial, and made bishops of men like Laud. His views would certainly also be 
reflected by those into whose charge he placed his son. But as a rule, the type of house illus- 
trated in this volume had no chapel unless it was occupied by adherents of the old faith, and in 
that case, instead of being an outstanding and noticeable building, it was hidden away in a 
remote corner, and except for removable gear did not confess its purpose. Such there was at 
Breccles, and the rambling nature of Francis Woodhouse’s additions and the troubles his third 
wife’s sympathy with Jesuit priests brought upon him may be read on pages 32 and 33. Not only 
a secret chapel, but secret accesses thereto and secret hiding-places for the proscribed priests had 
to be devised, and so Romanist houses of the Early Renaissance period were apt to be partially 
planned in an abnormal manner. 

Enough has now been said of the plan of the Early Renaissance country house in England to 
enable the reader to understand the character and uses of its component parts. He will also have 
gathered a general idea of the social habits that led to their adoption. It will now be well to 
glance at the subject of design and see what were the typical forms and features adopted for 
such a house. 

We have already noted that the sturdy English oak, which continued to play a large part 
in construction, is typical of the attitude of the English sixteenth century craftsman towards 
the Renaissance onset. For details of embellishment he was, indeed, willing, and often eager, 
to take what the Continent sent to him. But for structural methods and shaping of the mass 
he relied upon his home teaching. He retained high-pitched gabled roofs spanning narrow, 
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much-spreading buildings ; chimney 
stacks, massive, many shafted and often 
used as architectural features projecting 
from exterior walls; windows that 
have, indeed, lost the arch and the 
tracery, but retain the structural mullion 
and transom. At first the treatment of 
the gable is little altered from the 
fifteenth century. In stone construc- 
tion it is coped, the moulded coping 
rising unbroken from  kneeler or 
parapet to apex, as at Stanton Court 
(Fig. vii), High Ercall (Fig. v), and, 
indeed, passim throughout this 
volume. 

Kneelers and apex are frequently 
embellished with finials, at first some- 
‘what Gothic in feeling, especially in 
East Anglian brick houses in association 
with crow-stepped gables. ‘The ten- 
dency, however, was towards ‘some 
variety of the classic obelisk, ball or 
acorn, as at Tudor House (Fig. xiii) or 
Condover (Fig. 199). The gable was 
freely used, not merely at the ends of 
a long line of roof, but also along its 
sides, to give ample light to attic 
rooms, as at Pitchford in wood (Fig. 5), 
Chequers in brick (Fig. 45), and at 
Postlip in stone (Fig. xlix). Thus its 
full value as an incident in the general 
composition was appreciated, and am- - 
bitious designers seized upon the Low 
Country fashion of breaking its outline 
by curves, angles, scrolls and additional 
finials, as at Kirby (Fig. 91) and in 
Lord Dorset’s Knole alterations (Fig. 
267). The former is very typical of 
Thorpe and his school, who, besides the 
elaborated gable, also used the cupolaed 
tower to give variety to the sky-line, 
such as we find at Plaish (Fig. 19) and 
Plas Mawr, and in the gate-houses of 
Cuckfield (Fig. xv), and Madeley (Fig. 
183). This was of still greater value 
when, towards the end of the period, a 
flat roof was not infrequently adopted, 
and thus Charlton (Fig. 373) looks less 
gaunt and four-square than Quenby 
(Fig. 325). There not only the cupolaed 
towers are absent, but the chimneys 
are ineffective, for they do not rise high 
in well-grouped shafts as in the first- 
mentioned house. 

The English builder of the Early 
Renaissance period still insisted on 
the chimney as a prominent factor 

; in design. Such recognition that it 
XX1.—EYTON : GARDEN HOUSE FROM THE TERRACE. was a most necessary adjunct to every 
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habitation in northern latitudes, and should, therefore, be given an zsthetic consideration 
conformable to its material importance, continued where and when the native spirit prevailed. 
This is true not only of clustered shafts rising up from the roof as at Pitchford (Fig. 4) 
and Knole (Fig. 260), but of exterior chimney breasts as at Plaish (Fig. 18) and Condover (Fig. 195). 
In great houses where a designer who knew and followed his Italian authorities was given a 
free hand, the shafts were shaped like classic columns, as at Wollaton (Fig. 213), Kirby and 
Montacute, and it was a century later that the whole chimney stack assumed diminished _pro- 
portions and eventually became a thing to be hidden or disguised. Well beyond the Early 
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Renaissance period it asserted 
itself in small manor house and 
cottage, while throughout that 
period it was habitually treated 
with respect even where state- 
liness was aimed at. In smaller 
and simpler buildings it plays a 
very important part, and such 
houses as Whitton, Shipton, 
and Benthall (Fig. 173) depend 
largely upon it for their exterior 
charm. - 
It is, however, neither the 
gable nor the chimney, but the 
particular form of the window 
that is so marked during this 
period as to make it the most 
typical feature. It has departed 
from Gothic tradition by a loss 
of arched head and tracery, and 
by a gain in size and frequency. 
But it continues to have 
closely set structural mullions 
and transoms, whereas the 
window of the Later Renais- 
sance is a wide, keystoned 
aperture filled in with a light 
wood frame unnecessary to the 
stability of the building. 
Greater size and absence 
of tracery began under Henry 
“VIII. Each light then had a 
depressed arch head, the 
square head being as rare as 
the arched head became under 
Elizabeth, when the square 


and the amount of window 
space rapidly increased. At 
first we are apt to find the 
mullioning chamfered or even 
incurved, as it had been in the 
fifteenth century, but gradually 
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ENTRANCE DOOR. and little else is found in the 
‘'With the arms of Charles I set up by Strafford. later days of Elizabeth and » 


ae _ throughout James’ reign. 

Chat our medieval ancestors used comparatively small and few windows, not because 
they liked them so, but because there was danger in large ones and either expense: in 
glazing them or discomfort in leaving them unglazed, is made quite clear when we see 
how the first generation that enjoyed comparative safety and a sufficiency of glass multi- 
plied and enlarged its windows until Wollaton and Montacute are, like Hardwick, ‘“‘ more 
glass than wall,” while the hall oriel at Stanway is composed of five superposed lines of 
twelve lights each (Fig. xxvi). 'To Harrison this appeared insecure and even flimsy compared 
to the solidity combined with elegance which to his mind had made the reign of Henry VIII 


the golden age of English masonry, and of his own day, he writes in his ‘“‘ Description,” 
that although 


there be many goodly houses erected on the sundry quarters of this island, yet they are rather curious to the eye like 
paper work than substantial for continuance, 


head had become the type. 
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They, however, have proved of considerable ‘‘ continuance,”’ many of them yet surviving, and 
others lost through sheer neglect and lack of repair or from deliberate destruction. The width 
of the lights, though greater than in Henry VII’s days, was very little increased after the death 
of Henry VIII. That was because the mullion was an integral and necessary portion of the 
structure, built in with the walling at its side and supporting that above it. Therefore increase 
in the size and number of the windows meant a maintenance of the number and solidity of both 
mullions and transoms. The Early Renaissance fenestration, when it reaches its utmost develop- 
ment almost assimilates itself to the contemporary wainscoting formed of small panels set in pro- 
portionate stiles, only in the window the panel is a leaded light and the stile a transom or muliion. 


ey 
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The added sense of security which enlarged the windows had a marked effect upon the 
character and disposition of the structures that adjoined the dwelling proper and forméd part 
of the group of buildings. The medieval country house generally had a quadrangle of offices 
in front of the inhabited portion, even though that portion was itself quadrangular, as was usual 
in a large place. No doubt the old house at Charlton which Adam Newton pulled down in 
James I’s time was on this plan, for the lease granted under Henry VIII (page 328) speaks 
of “ buildings within the two inner courts of the manor.” The Renaissance householder did 
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not need such a protection, and asked for a tidier and more dignified approach. The farmery 
and office quadrangle was therefore placed at the side of the house on to which the kitchen 
department looked, and there we find it at Quenby, Charlton and many another place included 
in this volume. But a habit dies hard, and that which dictated an enclosed square before the 
porch or front door of a house continued in England even beyond the Early Renaissance period. 
However, it ceased to be either the fortified bailey of the castle, or an irregular and untidy 
yard surrounded by buildings. It took the form of a balanced and well-kept forecourt enclosed 
by walls of no great height, and sometimes even with open balustrading. Nor were buildings 
entirely abolished. Corner towers were apt to be modified into architectural pavilions as at 
Montacute (Fig. 242). It was also found agreeable to place garden houses at the ends of 
walled terraces, and they often assumed considerable importance, as in the Banqueting Houses 
at Chipping Camden (Fig. xix) and the two-storeyed garden house at Eyton-on-Severn 
(Figs. xx and xxi)—both being fine surviving features of destroyed country seats. Sometimes 
the idea of a gate-house was retained, as at Stanway (page x), and Sandford Orcas 
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(Fig. xiv). It would conveniently lodge a porter but was not Seater to ie a aay | 
assault. If there was no gate-house, the entrance must none the ake e vis cee ze 

and architectural feature. The archway was therefore frequently retained an ee ne e 
of the newly adopted classic details for its ornamentation. Even the country ee Hie , ng 
simply in his small manor house would permit himself such an pace at Co - os 
situate on the hills above Bath (Fig. xvii). ‘There the archway was designe y a man who - 
studied his John Shute or some other classic authority. The round arch, the rustication an 
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the restraint of pilasters and entablature hint at a fairly direct Italian inspiration, such as we 
find occasionally in Elizabeth’s early years, but which did not prevail until Inigo Jones’ 
influence began to be felt in the second half of James I’s reign, and produced such an arch- 
way as that at Charlton (Fig. 378). It offers a decided contrast to the example at Iron Acton 
in Gloucestershire (Fig. xviii), probably erected in anticipation of Queen Elizabeth’s visit there in 
1575. The flat-pointed arch with its spandrels and returned drip moulding indicate a traditional 
designer who, nevertheless, is sufficiently advanced to surmount his design with a classic pediment. 
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That the forecourt was the successor of the old outer farmery court is made clearer when 
we remember that, where, owing to the requirements of a great man, the quadrangular plan 
was retained, there was a forecourt beyond it. At Kirby this was added to Sir Humphrey 
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Stafford’s unfinished house by Sir Christopher Hatton, who is also responsible for the similar 
one at Holdenby, where the entrance arches are dated 1583 (Fig. xvi). His forecourts were so 
large that he was not content to enter them from the side facing the house only, but also through 
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the flanking walls. The latter entrances at both 
houses took the form of high, round-headed 
arches between two masses of masonry set with 
niches. 

At Sandford Orcas the gate-house is singular 
in not facing the porch in the manner that 
symmetry was demanding. As soon as the gates 
were opened it was the porch that the visitor 
was to see before him. It was therefore the 
leading feature of the most important elevation, 
and it became customary to heap upon it the new 
ornament derived circuitously from classic sources 
and adapted—often with more zeal than learning 
—by the English craftsman. But the whole idea 
of the porch and, for long, its general form and 
main lines were a legacy from Gothic times, and 
the porch at Sandford Orcas (Fig. xx) has a 
resemblance to those of fifteenth century houses 
and churches—an archway into a lobby, over 
which is a room with mullioned window under a 
gable. At Sandford Orcas the octagon. corner 
shafts and the finials to the gable copings are 


XXIX.—STAIRCASE IN JONES’ MANSION AT medizval forms with only small Renaissance 
THE CORNER OF ST. MARY’S AND CHURCH influence in their details. 
STREETS, SHREWSBURY. At Montacute (Fig. 245) Renaissance detail 


has triumphed, but the general form is retained 
although lifted up to the full three-storey height of the building. Condover presents the same 
characteristic (Fig. 190), while at Benthall (Fig. 170) the porch is of two storeys, and at Whitehall 
(Fig. 161) of one. At the King’s Manor in York, porches are dispensed with, but a dignified 
effect is produced by elaborate doorcases, with lofty pedimented superstructures set against 
the face of the main wall (Fig. xxiii). 

A single-storeyed porch of much charm, though in sad decay, is to be found at Chelvey 
(Fig. xxiv). It is rather a late example, having the twisted or “ barley sugar ’’ columns that 
were so popular an introduction from Italy in James I’s later years. But the Chelvey porch 
is by a local designer, who still forms his doorway with a touch of Gothic, and does not quite 
know how to set his broken pediment on to his entablature. ; 

The poor fight made by the Italians and the easy triumph of the Flemings in the realm 
of Elizabethan architecture is curious, but by no means difficult to understand. For long the 
trade relations between England and the Low Countries had been exceedingly close. To these 
were added political and religious ties, especially with those Northern provinces which, throwing 
off the yoke of Spain and the tenets of Rome, ultimately became the Dutch Republic. To help 
them in their struggle Elizabeth sent an armed force under her favourite Leicester, and on their 
soil Sir Philip Sidney died. From the Southern provinces which adhered to Spain came to our 
shores many a capable craftsman who hated Rome more than he loved his home. Such causes 
influenced English taste, but besides these, which were in a measure accidental, there was the 
natural sympathy of two peoples of blood kinship, close neighbourhood and similar climatic 
needs. Adapting to their own use and taste the Renaissance ideas first developed in Italy, the 
Dutch and Flemings retained much that was old and local, such as high-pitehed roofs, to which 
also the English builder was wedded. He therefore turned to them for tuition and support 
rather than to a school with forms and theories alien to his traditional ideas and his native needs. 
In the decorative sphere there was a similar bond. The Dutch, while basing their efforts on classic 
foundations, adopted a florid style with exuberant forms of mixed origin and free treatment. 
Their designers went into print, Hans de Vries—called the king of architects by his own country- 
men—bringing out several illustrated books during the second half of the sixteenth century. 
They were seized upon by English craftsmen, who found them an apt starting-point from which 
to develop their own particular bent and limited powers. 

Thus, the purer school, which such men as John Shute and Sir William Sharington had 
attempted to found before Elizabeth was Queen, withered away and the de Vries influence grew 
and was never stronger in England than during the first half of James I’s reign, and until the 
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moment when Inigo Jones, with his annotated 
copy of Palladio’s book and his exact know- 
ledge of Roman architecture, set foot again on 
English soil. Thus Charlton, which had 
just been built, has, as its chief exterior 
feature, a porch of purely Anglo-Flemish 
character, and showing both the good and 
bad points of the style. It is a rich and varied 
composition to be accepted as a whole with 
pleasure. But if we turn to the illustrations 
of it on pages 329 and 331 and analyse its 
construction, we see that it is the work of a 
clever master mason with inherited aptitude 
and instinctive taste, and not of an expert 
architect trained in the best contemporary 
school of his art. On either side of the round- 
arched doorway are pairs of columns of the 
Corinthian order. Each pair supports a section 
of entablature, and two sections of the en- 
tablature, namely, the architrave and the 
richly carved frieze, are carried on~the wall 
face across the doorway. But the third section 
of the entablature, namely, its far-projecting 
cornice, is not so used, but is returned as far 
as the wall and abuts against it. This is the first 
lapse from authority, and it draws additional 
attention to the next and more serious lapse. 
It detaches each pair of columns and their 
entablatures from the doorway, and makes 
them assert themselves as especially intended 
for bases of a superstructure of considerable 
width and projection. The south porch at 
Hatfield resembles the western one at Charlton 
in its general idea. But here the whole 
entablature is carried across the doorway, and 
the lower tier of columns form the base on 
which the second are placed centrally. Lord 
Salisbury and his designers had some know- 
ledge of Vitruvius and of his followers, and 
the master mason was allowed no vagaries 
even if he were inclined for them. But 
Vitruvius was evidently not among the Latin 
authors studied by “‘ schoolmaster ”’ Newton, 
and his master mason was allowed to work 
in the English fashion of the day. The 
scheme with which the porch projection 
starts 1s not carried on above the ground- 
floor section. The system of twin columns 
ceases, and single, very ornate pilasters, of 
the kind then usual in the Flemish books 
of design, are placed at the outer edge of 
the projection, and not centrally on the sec- 

XXX1,—DETAIL OF FINIAL. tions of entablature which form their base. 
This was done to give room for the four- 
light window which is inserted in this middle section. Very likely it was an after-thought, as 
the brackets next to the pilasters are lineable with the inner column of the first section, and, 
but for the window, there is no doubt that twin pilasters would have been used. «The entablature 
of this section resembles that below, but the cornice is carried right across, and projects over 
the two pilasters and the three brackets. The projections are a good example of the English 
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XXX11.—NEWEL FINIALS FROM THAME: EUROPE. 
On the plinth in front of the figure, a gentleman and lady ; to the right, a horse and cow ; to the left, a fortified town. 


habit of using such features merely for ornamental purposes. They support nothing. ‘They 
cannot even have been intended as bases for vases, finials or busts, as the great window of the 
saloon reaches down to their level. ‘That window occupies the full width of the projection, 
and is therefore not flanked by pilasters. But above it the same system of a broken entablature 
as that below is repeated with variations. There is a much deeper and more richly decorated 
space, consisting of a treble frieze of carved bands, of five brackets with every member ornamented, 
and of a cornice whose bead, ovolo and other mouldings show a series of classic enrichments. 
Thus the whole of the structure above the simple, dignified and well-proportioned window has 
been rightly made a field for ornament crowning the central feature of the elevation. Though 
the critical eye sees not one composition, but three superimposed sections lacking learned 
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On the plinth in front of the figure, a group of warriors ; to the right, a fortified town ; to the left, a lion and an elephant. 
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correlation, yet the whole thing fascinates by its picturesqueness and its individuality. It is 
an example of local self-government as against centralised authority. The system introduced 
by Inigo Jones made the architect responsible not merely for the general plan and framework, 
but for every detail. His was to be the one mind highly trained in architectural principles, and 
bringing within their pale all the decorative, as well as structural minutie of the building. 
The workman, too, was to be highly trained, but it was to be training of the hand only. 
He was to acquire a technical finish of touch far beyond that displayed by his Elizabethan 
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predecessors ; but it was to be used only to translate the architect’s drawings into the 
solid material. Such is the character of the work of the Later Renaissance, and it is a 
question whether the | 
gain or the loss pre- 
ponderated. More 
scholarly designs and 
more skilful handling 
were obtained. But 
just as the.centralising 
political policy of which 
Louis XIV was the great 
exponent tended to 
suppress local life and 
individual initiative, and 
paved the way to the 
French Revolution, so 
did the centralising of ar- 
chitectural thought and 
design sap the vitality 
of specialised craftsman- 
ship, dull the artistic 
sense of the artisan, and 
ultimately lead to the. 
mechanical ‘and lifeless 
output of the nineteenth 
century. _ XXXvi.—EAST GATE HOUSE, ROCHESTER: IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 
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At Charlton we find still, as in mediaeval times, some liberty allowed to the workman. If 
ever a drawing was made of the west porch, it will have been a mere sketch giving the master 
mason a general idea, of which all the details were to be filled in by him.. He had been brought 
up in an environment where there was so much instinctive taste, so much inherited feeling for 
line, form and proportion, that, though he might fall far short of Palladio’s requirements, he could 
not produce anything that was ugly or degraded, while he was certain to give an air of pleasant 
balance and harmony to his mass, and of vigour and shapeliness to his detail. ‘The Charlton 
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porch may break a round dozen of Vitruvius’ rules, but it is very sympathetic. Together with 
its general charm we read in it something of the particular character of the men that wrought 
it, of their joy in choosing, devising and adapting the various motifs of the ornament, of their 
pleasure at seeing the stone take shape under the chisel, of their keenness and rivalry to excel, 
of their almost paternal feeling of pleasure over the successful accomplishment of a bit of work, 
in the creation of which they had to take so large a part that they might almost call it their own. 
The idea comes to us that perhaps these men derived as much zest from doing their work as their 
modern representatives obtain from watching a game. 
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What the porch was to the exterior of an Early Renaissance house, the chimneypiece was 
to the interior. Dwellers in Northern latitudes may well retain the fire-worshipping instinct, 
and in days when houses were draughty and heating apparatus unknown, the hearth and the | 
home were almost synonymous terms. Just as Elizabethan builders used the chimney shaft 
as a valued feature in the general composition of their exteriors, so they relied on the chimney- 
piece for interior effect. The eye that sought the porch and rested on its beauty at the entrance 
of the forecourt, likewise caught and feasted on the rich details of the chimneypiece as soon 
as the door of the chief reception-room was reached. Much the same general form and very 
similar parts were given to both, the type being a two-tiered structure using classic orders or 
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their Flemish derivatives of eccentric pilasters and florid caryatides. Such, in grand manner, 
were introduced into Knole by Lord Dorset, where in the Cartoon Gallery twin Ionic columns 
support caryatides (Fig. 298) and in the Reynold’s room pilasters are set above caryatides 
(Fig. 295). At+Quenby (Fig. 337) pilasters of Flemish form are the rather insufficient 
bases for pairs of tall, fully detached Corinthian columns. The full Anglo-Flemish manner, 
of which so much has just been said, is present not only in the porch at Charlton, but also 
in two of its chimneypieces (Figs. 387 and 388), and the same caryatid treatment is found on 
the upper part of various mantelpieces at Plas Mawr, as well as complete figures. ‘The material 
is plaster, much used for this purpose in the West Country, while in districts that produced fine 
ashlar, stone predominated. Such is the case in many parts of Somerset, and accounts for the 
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mantelpiece (Fig. xliii) at Becking- 
ton, in a house which, though now 
called the ‘‘ Abbey,” was no doubt 
built and decorated by one of the 
clothiers who carried on a profitable 
trade in that village in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Of the 
same material are several modest 
mantelpieces at Chelvey Court 
(Fig. xxxvili). Here there are no 
columns or pilasters. The fire-arch 
is still Gothic in feeling. Above it 
three double consoles, breaking a 
frieze of flat strapwork design, 
support the lower cornice, from 
which rise three single consoles 
bearing the upper cornice and 
flanking panels adorned with 
heraldic cartouches. It is an 
exceedingly pleasant and _ typical 
model of its period. Heraldry plays 
a very important part in the decora- 
tion of Early Renaissance chimney- 
pieces, as may again be seen in the 
great chambers of Postlip (Fig. xxxv) 
and Chastleton (Fig. 354). Con- 
sidering the fine use freely made of 
alabaster by the English school of 
tomb-makers in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is rather curious that that 
material and marble are of such very 
rare occurrence as the material of 
Elizabethan chimneypieces. But 
in the next reign it became widely 
adopted for the state-rooms of 
great houses, such as Knole, and 
even ‘‘ schoolmaster ’’ Newton, ere 
he finished Charlton, felt he must 
allow himself one example. The 
3 chimneypiece in the saloon (Fig. 
XXXiX.—ARBURY : THE GALLERY CHIMNEYPIECE. 86) is quite among the finest of 
James I’s time. The knowledge 
of anatomy, the grace of line, the reserve of ornament, all breathe a spirit different from 
the usual output of the English craftsmen of the day. Yet its probable author, Nicholas Stone, 
was like them influenced by Dutch masters. But before he went to study in Amsterdam, the 
leading men of the Dutch school had sought a purer inspiration by a renewed and direct reference 
to classic Italy. Marble was also used by Smithson in the important chimneypieces at Bolsover 
(Figs. 403 and 406), the form and enrichment of which, however, are a curious blend of his 
invention and of Flemish designing. 

Stone, plaster and marble were not the only, nor even the most usual, materials employed 
by Early Renaissance builders for their chimneypieces. Oak, if it began to be less often used 
structurally, was in universal demand for the decorative treatment of rooms which grew into 
such esteem that even small men would not be satisfied with plain plastered walls or a mere 
shelf over the fire-arch of their parlour. Thus the “‘ mystery” of carpentering became too 
involved to be mastered by every member of a guild, and different sections of the work had to 
be specialised. The word joiner appears in the fifteenth century, but it was only the Guild of 
Carpenters that received a Royal Charter of Incorporation from Edward IV in 1477. A hundred 
years later, however, the natural process of evolution caused Elizabeth to give the same 
privileges and position to joiners and ceilers. Their charter calls them the mystery or faculty 
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‘* Junctorum et Celutorum.” The junctor was he who elaborately joined pieces of wood with glue 
or nails and by means of grooves, dovetails and framing. He, therefore, was the maker of the 
various forms of heavy but elaborate oak furniture—the bed, the dresser, the court cupboard, 
the joined table—which multiplied under Elizabeth. Yet that was an unimportant branch 
of his craft compared to wainscotings, which now lined innumerable rooms. Such framed 
panelling, replacing the plain boarded walls often used in medizval times, was capable of 
very diverse and elaborate treatment, and might be accompanied by the still more elaborate 
incidents of screens, chimneypieces and doorcases. If these were to be ambitiously wrought, 
fcejommer called in an adept in the other branch of. his craft. The “ ceiler”’ was 
then not a plasterer, but a wood-worker, the Elizabethan representative of the caelator 
or carver in bas-relief of classic Rome. It is very seldom, however, that he approached 
anything like classic ideals under the Virgin Queen or under her Scotch successor. Like the 
stone-cutter, the wood-carver of that day produced much that was racy, brisk and amusing, 
but little that was educated in design or refined in execution. In wood, just as in stone, we often 
see a mere clumsy adaptation of the already clumsy interpretation of Renaissance ideals found 
in the publications of de Vries and his fellows. Much of it is merely set out with a compass, 
and then, no doubt, the joiner and the carver were habitually one and the same person. But 
whether he was a 
humble provincial or 
a London “ specialist,’ 
he rejoiced in his 
powers and took ad- 
vantage of the freedom 
that was his, in days 
when there was no 
architect to furnish 
exact designs, to load 
on his ornament. 
Engrossed in mere exe- 
cution, he omitted to 
study the right relation 
of plain to sculptured 
surfaces, the value of 
reserve and the merit 
of skilful handling. 
That appears in’ the 
Benthall mantelpieces 
(Figs. 174 and 176) and 
in that at Restoration 
House, Rochester 
(Fig. xl). They may 
be classed. among _the 
choice specimens of 
their time, with no 
coarseness or heaviness 
geewt them. ‘The 
motifs are well chosen, 
well set out and well 
@xecuited. But there 
are rather too many 
of them. They cover 
every surface, whether 
it be panel or mould- 
ing, pillar or frieze. 
Form, therefore, fails 
to assert itself as it 
should, and the eye, 
after a while, seeks 
the rest which, at xl.—RESTORATION HOUSE, ROCHESTER : CHIMNEYPIECE, 
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Restoration House, is afforded by the plain panelling at the side. At Benthall, however, 
that is denied, for in the library the wainscoting is only a little less richly treated than 
the chimneypiece. In the Quenby drawing room (Fig. 331), all four tiers of panels are filled with 
an enriched arcade, while in a bedroom (Fig. 338) in the same house there is a diamond-shaped 
panel within the oblong one. Where, in addition to this, there are sculptured frieze and 
pilasters and elaborate doorways and chimneypiece, all under a decorated plaster ceiling, 
the style is certainly running riot. That, however, is very exceptional. Even in sumptuous 


rooms, plain sheets of small panelled wainscoting generally relieve the decorated features, — 


as in the Postlip Great Chamber or the Pitchford drawing-room (Fig. 12). There the panels, 
in a scheme of different sizes, are plain, and the stiles have a reserved bolection moulding. 
The enrichment of the pilasters is quiet and the cornices show similar restraint. With plain 
wainscoting, chimneypieces, doorways and ceiling could well be ornate without overloading 
the picture as in the hall at Ford House (Fig. xxxiv), which lies on the edge of Newton Abbot, 
but is within the manor of Wolborough, and was built by its lord, Sir Richard Reynell, in 
James I’s reign. There is a touch of originality in the doors with their cubed or rusticated 
applied panels, their round arches and their Tudor-rosed spandrels. It is.a type which, on a 
large and elaborate scale and without the rustication of the panels, appears in several of Exeter’s 
older houses, and there is a whole set of similar doors, large and small, at the Abbot Hospital 
at Guildford. ‘The front door of Ford, opening from the porch, is treated simply and severely, 
but the others, of which one appears in the picture, with their pilasters, roses and fans, are of 
lighter, richer work. They are associated with plain wainscoting, a carved frieze and a mantel- 
piece that obeys the strict rule of superposition of orders—twin pairs of Doric columns below 
and of Ionic above, the latter enriched and having three arcaded panels between them. In the 
window recesses are fitted benches with the same decorative scheme as the wainscot frieze, 
while above the oak wall linings there is a plaster frieze of scrolls and griffins, and a ceiling with 
an involved and enriched panel design formed by a moulded ribbing converging on to a central 
pendentive. The absence of furniture in the picture is not felt. The decorative scheme, simple 
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as it is, is so effective as to be of itself almost sufficient. Add, for use, a long table and one or 
two oak armchairs of the period, and the room would be as Sir Richard Reynell had it and 
intended it to be. In criticising the more fully decorated rooms of the Elizabethan period, 
we are apt to have in mind, or, indeed, before our eyes, the furnishing treatment of to-day, 
which abhors a vacuum, which hangs the walls thickly with pictures and plates above a continuous 
line of china-laden cabinets, cupboards and side tables, which covers the carpeted floor with 
chairs and tables, and litters these with cushions and coverlets, vases and silver knick-knacks. 
These were wanting in the sixteenth century. A picture or a piece of china was a rarity indeed, 
while the inventories of the time show that a room seldom had more than a bare sufficiency 
of pieces of furniture of usable kind, and none for mere decoration. In such rooms it might 
be permitted to the joiner, ceiler and plasterer to let loose their fancy on the walls and ceiling. 
It was their work which made the picture; now walls and ceiling need to be treated with 
restraint, for they are used as a mere background to a multiplicity of objects of varied form, 
colour and decoration to satisfy the collector’s appetite for quantity and modern notions of 
comfort, making us crave for the restfulness of the empty Ford hall or the spacious effect of the 
great chamber at East Gate House in Rochester (Fig. xxxvi). Even in a tastefully furnished room 
like the Quenby drawing-room the feeling arises that half the number of pieces is fully as much 
as those who originally contrived its decorative scheme would have put there. 

It is noticeable that the feature which then offered the largest field for ambitious efforts 
was in a position that gave it an ample and clear environment to set it off. ‘That was the hall 
screen. No room would have so little furniture for its size as the hall, and it was not customary 
to fit it with wainscoting or with chimneypiece as richly decorated as those in the withdrawing- 
room. Stretching across the lower end of the hall, the screen was an opportunity of which the 
joiner and ceiler took advantage. It is most regrettable that changing habits and tastes have 
led to a rearrangement and redecoration of the large majority of the halls of our Early Renaissance 
houses, and that the screens fell victims to the change, as at Shipton where an early eighteenth 
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century treatment now obtains in the hall (Fig. 209). Yet we may be certain that it originally 
had the screen arrangement that Thorpe invariably shows on his plans of similarly disposed 
houses, which is retained at Chastleton (Fig. 350) and Knole (Fig. 278) in wood, and at 
Montacute (Fig. 251) and Wollaton (Fig. 233) in stone. Sometimes the screen remains as a 
featureless passage, as at Salford. Sometimes, although there has been no new style introduced, 
the screen is no longer there, as at Plas Mawr. What it was like in a manor hall that went up 
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to the roof we can judge from the example at Seckford (page 78), which, however, is, if plainer 
in detail, of the same construction as that at Cuckfield (Fig. xxv) where the hall was of single 
storey height as was usual during the Early Renaissance period. Screens were by no means 
limited to the halls of private houses, and the finest we have belong to the halls of colleges 
and corporations, while a few were introduced into churches during the reign of James I. All 
such Jacobean Church woodwork—screens and pews, pulpits and altar rails—is valuable not 
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only as offering excellent speci- 
mens of a style very native and 
congenial, but as marking an 
interesting chapter in our Church 
history. It dates from the 
moment when a reaction against 
the iconoclastic and _ undisci- 
plined zeal of the Reformation _ 
was setting in in favour of some 
measure of Church authority and 
Church ceremony. This attitude 
of James I and of his bishops is 
of importance, and the outward 
evidences of the movement ought 
everywhere to have been pre- 
served with care and affection. 
Yet in how many hundreds of 
cases during the nineteenth 
century were these delightful 
and worthy milestones of the Laudian movement swept away to give place to wretched 
imitation Gothic trappings, often taken out of a tradesman’s pattern-book ? =a 

Let all that remains be the more zealously guarded, and especially that -most complete and 
typical example in the town of Leeds, where the Church of St. John was built and fitted during 
the full fervour of Laudianism and is almost its most perfect monument. The screenwork 
(Fig. 1) stretches right across the wide church and the arcading is supported, not by columns, 
but by that eccentric form of pilaster usual in Jacobean staircase balustrades, here much elongated 
and attenuated in order to avoid intercepting the view from nave to chancel. The carved panels 
below these are in the manner affected by the English craftsman, who loved to set out his carving 
with a compass. But the frieze above is much more elaborately designed, and is curious as 
representing in wood what we generally find in plaster. The Jacobean plasterer, though very 
native in his ceiling schemes, had a leaning towards Italy for the scrolled designs he used for 
his friezes. Scrollwork starting from a vase would pass from fruit and foliage to a conventional 
use of the human form or of animals real or mythical. Of such treatment there are good 
examples at Chastleton and Montacute, while we have seen in the Ford House hall a 
pa not at all unlike that which the woodworker introduced on the screen at St. John’s 

aurch, : 

The ceiling which of old had essentially belonged to the carpenter, and was sometimes 
retained by him, as at Haughmond Abbey (Fig. xlv) and Kildwick (Fig. 369), became the domain 
of the plasterer, just as the walls had passed to the joiner either wholly or up to the line of frieze 
and cornice which was often allocated to the plasterer, as in the Benthall library (Fig. 175). Both 
greatly developed their craft and extended their operations during Elizabeth’s reign, and both 
showed considerable power of drawing upon foreign sources and yet giving to their products 
a strongly native and personal flavour. This is especially true of the plasterer, whose art came 
to England from Italy, and, under Henry VIII, was only practised by Italians such as were 
employed for all the splendid stuccowork that we know ornamented the walls of the Nonsuch 
quadrangle. Under Edward VI, however, appears Charles Williams, an English stuccoist who 
had learnt his art in Italy. He may be looked upon as the founder of the English school of 
plasterers, soon to flourish exceedingly and set its stamp upon every house. of importance erected _ 
under Elizabeth. But between the mode in which the art was practiséd by the Italians and 
that in which it was taken up by the English a great gulf is fixed. The very material is less care- 
fully compounded for delicate modelling, though it has proved a right and lasting medium for 
the simpler, coarser work of the native style. The scheme of dividing up the ceiling into a design 
of curved and angular panels formed by small ribbing, after the manner of earlier ones in wood, 
was first adopted. Shields of arms, heraldic beasts and floral scrolls were then set in the panels, 
while the corners and inter-sections of the ribbing were enriched with fleur-de-lys, sprigs, rosettes 
or leafage. A very primitive example is yet to be found at Througham, a Cotswold house now 
used as a farm. In the same region is Daneway, where there are several similar ceilings and one 
rather more elaborate (Fig. 149). Of much the same date and character as this one are the ceilings 
at Plas Mawr (Figs. 139 and 140), while at East Gate, Rochester, one of the ceilings has the same 
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scheme of ribbing but with rather more ornament, including coats of arms in the panels (Fig. xxxvii). 
At a small timber-framed house near Wellington, in Shropshire, the ribbing is even simpler in 
| design, but the panel ornamentation is more conspicuous and includes beasts on the soffits of 
the beams (Fig. xlii). As time went on, however, the single moulded rib was replaced by two 
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placed parallel to each other a few inches apart, thus enclosing a flat which was enriched with 
running patterns. The panel schemes, moreover, were elaborated, and were often curved down- 
wards at important intersections ending in a hanging ornament or pendentive. Sometimes 
these were small and frequent, as in the drawing-room at Quenby (Fig. 331) and in the Great 
Chamber at Chastleton (Fig. 355), where the chief richness lies in the large motifs that fill the 
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the ribbing and panels sometimes received simpler treatment and the 
ee babe one or es eae Beier tet such as we find in the centre of the decayed 
staircase ceiling at Chelvey Court (Fig. xliv). The date ts rather late, for on it we a es same 
fruit cluster ornamentation of Charles I’s time that we observed on the porch o f: : ee 
house. Yet the form of the ribbing is still of the kind used under Elizabeth and derive 
from late medizval stone vaulting, as indeed is the whole idea of the pendentive. Less important 
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examples occur on the ceiling in the ‘‘ Abbey’ House at Beckington (Fig. xliii), where they are 
associated with a scheme that substitutes for the ribbing an elaborate composition of flat strap- 
work bands studded with rosettes. The same idea will be found in the Charlton gallery (Fig. 389). 
There the ceiling is flat, whereas at Beckington it is of the barrel type that prevailed in Jacobean 
times in important upstairs rooms, as we have already found in the Chastleton gallery, thus making 
use of the roof space to give greater height. This form afforded an additional field for plaster 
decoration in the curved portions or lunettes of the end walls. Of these, there are several examples 
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at Ford House. There, the hall, being on the ground floor, the ceiling is flat, but the barrel 
shape is adopted upstairs in the great parlour, which assumes the proportions of a little gallery, 
for it occupies the full length of one of the wings of the house and is lit at both ends. It is now 
devoid of interest except for its ceiling, which is a fine example of the plasterwork of its age. 
The barrel is prevented (by the angle of the roof just above it) from occupying the full width 
of the room, and is therefore supported by bracket-shaped caryatides which break the line of 
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the rich scrollwork of foliated figures that forms the frieze ; a treatment differing in detail but not 
in principle from the Beckington example. The ribbing of the ceiling is broad and simple in 
design, its running ornament being deeper in relief than usual, while the dozen large square 
panels which, it forms contain boldly modelled strapwork cartouches enframing mythical beasts, 
such as winged horses, unicorns and dragons. Three pendants, of the same outline as that in 
the hall, but of much greater size and elaboration, break the line of the ceiling and end in 
hooks whence, originally, depended chandeliers. The devices on the lunettes contain crested 
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helms surmounting the shield of the owner, Sir Richard Reynell. What is remarkable about 
Ford—a house never either great or sumptuous—is not only the unusual excellence, but also 
the large number, of these enriched ceilings. It contains seven in all, those upstairs being of the 
barrel type. In the centre of one (Fig. xli) is a fox, the Reynell crest ; but its chief beauty 
lies in the good design and bold workmanship of the ornamentation in the lunettes. 

At a time when furniture and decorative objects were few, the fittings of the room were 
often required to give not only the necessary amount of carved ornament, but also of colour. 
This led to the painted decoration of woodwork, although oak was the wood used. The sub- 
stance, grain and tone of oak is now so much admired that we seldom think of disguising it 
under paint—indeed, it is customary to strip off the paint when found on old examples. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred this is perfectly right, for the paint is merely a coating of 
white or light colour, probably dating from the beginning of the eighteenth century, or of oak 
graining set on the top of the white a hundred years later. But where the paint on Early 
Renaissance woodwork is original and offers a colour-scheme, it is exceedingly interesting, and, 
as survivals are few, it should be retained with the greatest care. Such is the very fine chimney- 
piece in the library or gallery at Arbury (Fig. xxxix) and the newel finials from Thame. Like 
these in treatment and colouring is an altar table in Somerton Church, while to another church 
we must turn for perhaps the most complete and best-preserved example that yet remains to us. 
It is in the parish of Langley in Buckinghamshire, and the whole of the architecture and orna- 
ments of the church are pages in the annals of the parish centring round the life and character of one 
particular parishioner. How these evidences of the taste and career of Sir John Kederminster 
escaped destruction at the hands of some nineteenth century restoration mad architect is 
really a mystery! He was steward of the Royal manors of Wraysbury and Langley, and re- 
built at his own cost the chief lodge in Langley Park, of which he was keeper. It was in 1613 
that he decided to make alterations and additions to the parish church, and in applying for a 
faculty to do so he expresséd his ‘‘ good desire ” to add an ‘‘ [le or Chappell ” on to the south 
side of the church, partly for the purpose of himself better seeing the place where “ Godly 
sermons are preached ”’ and partly ‘‘ for ever to have within the said Ile or Chappell many good 
and Godly Bookes”’ for the use of all future vicars and curates of the parish. A slip of the 
churchyard lying immediately east of the south porch was given to him for his building, and 
he had leave to take down part of the south wall of the church, so that his pew might have sight 
and sound of the services and sermons. As a matter of fact, Sir John did more than build an 
‘“ Tle or Chappell” next to the south porch, for he annexed the porch itself and, without 
removing its medizval west window, rebuilt it as a room, with a fireplace in it, in which to 
house his books. Precisely as he built and decorated the library (Fig. xlvi), so has it been 
allowed to remain to this day, with his theological books—having his arms on many of the 
bindings—set round in wainscot presses, which are fitted with doors painted like the rest of 
the wainscoting. This consists of both upright and horizontal panels. The former have saints 
painted in them; the latter, elaborate strapwork cartouches, of which the central oval is left 
plain. The top row of panels, however, forms a kind of frieze and is painted with landscapes, 
some of them fancy scenes, no doubt, but others in the village and neighbourhood, Windsor 
Castle and Eton College being conspicuous. The mantelpiece is made into a leading feature, 
both by its design and its ornament. Pilasters rise from the shelf, supporting a frieze and 
enclosing a panel, whose oval and convex centre exhibits the arms of the family and its alliances. 
lhe whole is elaborately decorated with arabesques and figures. The inside of the bookcase 
doors have representations of open books, except in the case of the upper part of the pair of doors 
at the north-east corner of the room, whereon Sir John and his wife were depicted. The pew 
(Fig. xlviii), which communicates with the library, is set against the south or exterior wall of 
Sir John’s ** Ile or Chappell,” and the main entrance is from the churchyard through a doorway 
in the centre of the wall. ‘The pew stretches across the whole width of the aisle, but only takes 
up some six feet of its depth. It is partitioned off from the main portion of it, and therefore 
from the rest of the church, by panels, of which the upper tier is perforated or latticed. The 
latticed panels open as casements, while the fixed ones, in between, imitate Gothic tracery—a 
curious touch in an otherwise purely Renaissance scheme. The lattice permits those inside the 
pew to see into the church, but, unless the casements are open, the squire and his family are 
invisible to the rest of the worshippers. In the centre of the pew facing the entrance door (which 


is Heer as part of the wainscoting) is the door that gives into the larger part of the aisle, whence 
A ight of steps leads down into the body of the church. The aisle is raised some four feet above 
the floor of the church, and beneath it is a vault where Sir John and other members of his family 
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lie buried. The pew widens out at either end, so that one of the latticed apertures is in the return. 
It is the one which shows best in the illustration, but is quite different from the simple, close 
lattice used by Sir John in the others, and it is clearly of later date. This pattern will be found 
among the Chinese railings and frets published in the books of Chippendale and the other 
furniture designers of the middle of the eighteenth century, when it is presumable that these 
return panels of the pew were refitted. The pew is ceiled with panelled woodwork at the height 
of about eight feet, and the whole of the wainscoting, except where heraldry is introduced, is 
painted to imitate one of the elaborate marble-lined rooms which English travellers had seen 
in Italy. A few of the ceiling panels, instead of a dark oval in the centre, have a representation 
of a great eye with the words “‘ Deus Videt ” written therein. Stepping through the door into 
the aisle and turning round, we see the charming exterior design of the pew (Fig. xlvii) with its 
painted panelling and grilles surmounted with fretted obelisks and strapwork scrolls such as 
we find unpainted on the hall screens already mentioned. 

The rapid survey of both the interior and exterior characteristics of our Early Renaissance 
country homes, together with cognate church work, is now complete, and the reader may pass 
on to their more detailed consideration by an examination of the houses of varied size, material 
and form that have been gathered together in this volume. 
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PITCHFORD HALL, SHROPSHIRE 


ITCHFORD Hall stands first among the still surviving timber-framed houses of Shropshire, 
and it is four and a half centuries since the estate was bought and sold, for thirteen 
generations of Ottleys were succeeded by a maternal relative of the last of the blood. 
But long before there was an Ottley owner there were Pitchfords of Pitchford, and if there 
is now no sign of their habitation, one of the giant oaks of their demesne supplied the material 
of a monument that still gives us the form and features of a Pitchford knight who flourished 
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in the thirteenth century. The church itself, which 
lies just north of the house, appears to date from 
the time of Ralph de Pitchford, who died in 1252, 
and it is his son, Sir John, who stretches his seven- 
foot length against the southern wall (Fig. 17). In 
his time it was probably not unusual to use oak for 
monumental effigies. But survivals are scarce, and 
that in Pitchford Church stands out among the 
few from its great size, excellent preservation, and 
the completeness of its heraldic base where the 
trefoiled arcading encloses seven shields which 
enabled Eyton, the historian of medieval Shrop- 
shire, to recognise the mailed warrior as the son of 
Ralph and husband of Margaret Devereux. His 
crossed leg and hand on sword have earned him 
the name of crusader, and he may well have been 
in the Holy Land with Edward I when that king, 
as Prince of Wales, won many a fight against the 
Saracens in 1271. But the ascertained facts con- 
cerning the lives and deeds of the de Pitchfords 
are few and meagre. Their habitation_may not 
even have been on the same site as the present 
one, for the little plateau that lies south of it has 
an artificial look, as if a natural rise had been added 
to for defensive occupation, although its centre has 
for centuries been the site of Pitchford’s famous 
lime tree, on which stands its arboreal summer- 
: house (Fig. 8). 
itr ae pee oO While a few miles south of Shrewsbury there 
NENTS were Pitchfords of Pitchford, to the north of it, by 
Ellesmere, there were Ottleys of Ottley. Both 
ended about the same time as the Plantagenets, for whereas Hugh Kynaston became lord of 
Ottley by his marriage with Elizabeth, granddaughter of Richard Ottley, the latter’s younger 
brother, Thomas, having made a fortune in Shrewsbury, invested it in the Pitchford acres in 
1473. Like many another cadet of a good house in the fifteenth century, he took to trade and 
was a merchant of the Staple of the Mart of Calais. At Shrewsbury ‘“‘ his warehouses for the 
purposes of his commercial transactions occupied the site of the present Talbot Inn.” He 
was a bailiff of the town in 1439 and 1443, and in the next year, when, by leave of the House 
of Commons, “* twelve worthi burgeys ” were made aldermen to assist the bailiffs, we find him 
in the list. His lineage as well as his fortune enabled him to take his two wives from notable 
families in the county, the Scrivens of Frodsley and the Blounts of Kinlet. Frodsley is but a mile 


or two south of Pitchford, and he may have got to know and like the latter place through his 
intercourse with the family of 


his first wife, whom he married 
long before he changed from 
townsman to country squire. 
Indeed, he did not long live to 
enjoy his acres, for he died 
twelve years after he purchased 
them. Shrewsbury to the end 
of his life may have remained 
his chief home, for there is 
nothing to show that any part 
of the present house was built 
by him. It is generally attri- 
buted to his son William, who 
was eighteen when he succeeded CxWTING HAIN ENTRANCE 
in the year that Bosworth Field acer rere a sr ae eae 

placed the Tudors on the throne, 3.—PLAN. : , 
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5.—-GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH BANK. 


and might well have taken to rehousing himself after his marriage with Margery Bruyn, heiress 
of the Haye, near Bridgnorth. 

The original house (Fig. 5) was E-shaped, the side wings projecting forward over 7oft., 
that is, to an extent equal to the width of the main block, and therefore forming with the latter 
a hollow square which until recent times was the forecourt approached by a bridge over the stream 
which runs below the east side (Fig. 4). There is no evidence that the water ever formed an 
encircling moat, which would have been an engineering work of some difficulty, as the ground 
rises very rapidly to the south and considerably to the south-west, where, on a level higher than 
the house, was placed the timber-framed farmery quadrangle, which remains without great 
alteration. ‘The new-born love of symmetry played its part in the plan (Fig. 3). ‘The main block has 
its central and side gables. The wings stretch out to equal length, and, though not repetitive, 
have a general likeness in form, that to the west, intended for offices, being rather humbler in size 
and detail. It may well represent a rather older building, as it is not, like the east wing, at right 
angles to the main block, but inclines inwards a few degrees. Among other periodic alterations and 
renovations, the original fenestration was at one time altered into sashing and then again renewed 
as mullioned and transomed casements. Thus the feature which would best have aided us in 
assigning the original date has entirely disappeared. But there are points about the timber framing 
which give some support to the tradition that the builder was William Ottley, who was Sheriff 
of Shropshire in 1500 and lived to within a week or two of the fall of Wolsey. With the great 
Cardinal much traditional taste and custom passed away, and the Renaissance of both art and 
learning obtained greater hold. In the domain of architecture it first seized upon detail and 
ornament, but at Pitchford they are still Gothic. The tie-beams of the upper floor of porch 
(Fig. 1) and end gables are incised with the quatrefoil, and those of the gables carved with running 
vine ornament fully in the Gothic spirit. Had the original window-work remained it might have 
shown some tracery such as at the Porch House, Potterne, and a good many timber-framed 
dwellings dating from the Tudor Henries and still standing or only recently removed in East 
Anglia. More than that we cannot say, for we have met quatrefoils and vine ornament in 
Elizabethan houses at Shrewsbury (page xii), so that at Pitchford the whole fabric—except the 
west wing—may belong to the latter and not the earlier half of the sixteenth century, while much 
of the detail belongs to Jacobean times or is imitative work of a recent period. 
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The charm of old-world picturesqueness still belongs to Pitchford in a very marked degree, 
but we must not go to it for precise information as to the character of domestic architecture 
and decoration during the sixteenth century, for alteration has been persistent and of early 
written record there is none. Four out of the five Ottleys who held the manor during the sixteenth 
century are commemorated by incised slabs in the church. William Ottley is in Early Tudor 
armour. By his side is his wife who brought the Haye estate into the family. Beneath his feet 
are eight sons, and beneath hers twelve daughters. There was no danger of a failure of Ottleys 
in those days. His son Thomas, who only survived him five years, is the chief figure of a second 
slab, while the third depicts ‘Thomas’ grandson, Adam, whose armour is Elizabethan, and whose 
slab was drawn and graven by “John 'Tarbook, Beudley, carver, anno 1587.” This is nine years 
after Adam’s death, and his son Richard, thinking it well to kill two birds with one stone, had 
his own slab made at the same date by the same man, although he lived to see James I on the 
throne. In his time an inventory of the family jewellery was made that is still preserved. The 
total value is £329 19s. 5d., the chief pieces being a rose jewel, and a “‘ paire of Claspes ”’ set 
with eighty-four diamonds and valued at 20. 

Perhaps to him, but more likely to his son Thomas, we owe the decoration of the drawing- 
room (Fig. 12). The wainscoting reaches to the ceiling, the panels being surmounted by a frieze 
and divided into sections by fluted pilasters. A pair of these flank the stone fire-arch (Fig. 13), 
which has a leaf emerging from a grotesque head in each spandrel. Above it a pedimented frame 
contains a portrait of Prince Rupert, who played a part in the Civil Wars before Thomas Ottley 
died ; for, though the pedigree makes an end of him in 1622, we know that he did not make 
his will till 1642, and it was not proved till 1647. His more distinguished son, Sir Francis, there- 
fore, did not have a long reign at Pitchford, since he died in 1649, and it is to Shrewsbury that 
most of the surviving letters to him are addressed. They refer to his active share in the Civil 
War and date from 1641 to 1646. In 1642, the king “‘ from our Court at Nottingham,” where 
his standard had been unfurled, commissioned his ‘‘ trusty and welbeloved ffrancis Ottley ”’ 
to ““ impress, raise, enroll, and retaine one Companie of two hundred ffoote,” and take them to 
Shrewsbury, “ there to remaine as a guard for the better Securing the said Towne.” ‘Though 
there was a strong Parliamentary party in the town, it was thus secured for Charles, and much 
work of fortification was undertaken to withstand attack from Middleton and Mytton, who were 
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the leading Salopians on 
the other side. Later in 
the year Charles comes 
himself to Shrewsbury, 
dubs Ottley a Knight and 
makes him governor of 
the town. Although the 
portrait of Prince Rupert 
holds so honoured a 
place at Pitchford, he 
seems to have been no 
friend to Sir Francis, for 
he comes to Shrewsbury 
in 1644 and favours the 
party that seeks to dis- 
place him from the 
governorship, which he 
ceases to hold soon after, 
but is appointed Sheriff 
of the county by the 
Oxford parliament, while 
7,—THE WEST SIDE AND KITCHEN COURT. -Mytton is the nominee 
of Westminster. Mytton 
proves the stronger man, and, assisted by his partisans in the town, takes Shrewsbury by surprise 
in February, 1645, losing only two men and taking prisoner, besides the then governor, “ Eight 
Baronets and Knights, Forty Colonels, Majors, Captains and others of Quality.” The royalist 
Sheriff is not among them, but was soon after captured as he sat at Apley Park with other 
Commissioners of Array. By July, however, he is again at large and actively raising men for 
the royal service. As heirs of the Bruyns of the Haye the Ottleys had much influence in 
Bridgnorth, and this town was the scene of Sir Francis’ last appearance in arms. It was held till 
April, 1646, and then surrendered on terms. Sir Francis has liberty to pass to the Haye or to 
Pitchford and to remain under the protection of Parliament for two months, during which he 
can either make composition or join the royalists still in arms or gone abroad. A pass is given 
to him addressed to all parliamentary officers in these terms : 


These are straightly to Charge & require you not to Offer Violence to the Person of St Francis Ottley, his Lady, their 
children or Servants, or to plunder or take away any of their Goods or cattle without Special Warrent under our Hands to 
that purpose. As also to pass from this Garrison to Pitchford with their Horses Arms & Necessaries without your 
Molestation. 


This is one of the very few direct references to be found connecting Sir Francis 
with Pitchford. ‘The editor of the letters, which have been printed by the Shropshire Archzo- 
logical Society, adds : 


Henceforth he lived in retirement, and from some family letters appears to have been exclusively engaged in completing 
with much difficulty his heavy composition with the authorities of Goldsmiths’ Hall, spending part of his time in London 
and the rest in Shropshire. 

Lady Ottley remained at Pitchford looking after home matters and local interests, while 
he and his son Richard were at Gray’s Inn getting the best terms they could from the victors. 
Thence, in January, 1647, Richard writes home to his mother : 

My father, I prayse God, is in good health, and through God’s mercie we have got an Order (for his Living at home & 
stopping of y* sale of his p’sonall estate, it being compounded) from Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

The fine, at first amounting to £2,130, was ultimately reduced to £1,200 and the sequestration 
finally cancelled in March, 1648. In the following year Sir Francis died and Richard succeeded 
him at the age of twenty-three. He, no doubt, is the boy in the group now over the fireplace 
in the dining-room at Pitchford (Fig. 11) depicting Sir Francis and Lady Ottley with two of their 
children. On succeeding he subscribed to the engagement “‘ to be true and faithful to the 
Commonwealth of England as it is now established without a King or House of Lords.” But 
it was with joy in his heart that he received the news at Pitchford in May, 1660, that Charles II 
had been proclaimed king in London. He at once set out to meet Charles and his brother after 
their landing on the shores of England. Thus, on May 2gth, he writes to his mother : 


I met them at Canterbury, and had the happinesse to be of the Life guards since Fryday last; wherein my content over 
ballanced the paynes I underwent, 
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In June he was 
knighted, and, as a 
deputy-lieutenant, 
was soon busy re- 
establishing the old 
regime in Shropshire. 
In 1663 he was ap- 
pointed a Gentleman 
of the Privy Chamber. 
He also sat in the 
House of Commons 
until his early death 
in 1670. His portrait 
is that one let into 
the dining-room 
panelling to the right 
of the chimneypiece, 
while his grandfather, 
not seen in the illus- 
tration, occupies the 
same position on the 
tert Beyond Sir 
Richard is his brother 
Sir Adam, a Master 
in Chancery, who was 
knighted in 1680, 
while his son Thomas 
appears on the ex- 
treme right of the 
illustration. All these 
single portraits were 


evidently painted as _ 


a set and at the same 
time, probably by 
order of the last- 
named Thomas after 
his father’s death in 
1670, so that his 
great - grandfather, 
the elder Thomas, is 
depicted like the 
others in post-Res- 
toration wig, cravat 
and breastplate, al- 
though, as we saw, 
he died within the 
period of the Civil 
Wars. This set was 
found by the late 
Colonel Cotes in a 
lumber room at the 
time he was renova- 
ting Pitchford, and 
so was used to give 
an Ottley character 
to the dining-room 
which he refitted and 
wainscoted (see Plan, 


Fig. 3). A good deal 
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was done at the same time in 
the hall (Fig. 10), although most 
of the wainscoting is original, 
and the ceiling beams show 
mouldings that have not lost the 
Gothic tradition. The original 
arrangement was to enter the 
house through the south porch 
into the ‘‘ Screens.” ‘Through 
them to the right was the hall, 
curiously small for its age, for 
it does not seem to have been 
more than 3oft. long, including 
the screened-off passage of some 
8ft. in width. At the east end 
was a parlour, now thrown into 
the hall, and a staircase and 
other rooms occupying the east 
wing (Fig. 4) were reached 
through a lobby occupying the 
10.—THE HALL. ground floor of the little gable 
east of the south porch (Fig. 1). 
Left of the ‘“‘ Screens,” where the present dining-room has been accommodated, was the space 
which sixteenth century planning gave to pantry, butlery and passage to kitchen, but all that 
portion has been remodelled and additional offices built which greatly extend the north side. 
Here, again, the sixteenth century designer had paid homage to the principle of symmetry. 
In the centre was a porch (Fig. 2) closely resembling that on the south side before the top of 
the latter was altered to accommodate the clock. A door at the further end of the screen passage 
opened into it, but to what use the space between the house and the church was originally put is 
not evident. A court of office was usual in such a situation, but at Pitchford all necessary accom- 
modation of the kind appears to have been located towards the west. On the east side of the 
north porch rises a massive chimney stack ending in three shapely shafts. Beyond there are 
small gabled projections, breaking the main line of roof, which continued in order to make 
the north side equal in length to that on the south, but without wings. Of the east side 
the most striking feature is the massive central chimney stack which divides into a triplicate 
of pairs of shafts with arched hollows between them. It is in its original condition, lichened 
and weather stained—one of the most picturesque bits of brickwork that the county possesses. 
The east wing stands high above the stream, and the space between, as well as the stream itself, 
assumed varying form and feature with changing taste. Ancient simplicity gave way to a formal 
lay out and canalisation, and these were superseded by the advocates of the landscape school. 
Thomas, the son of Richard, was the tenth of the Ottley owners of Pitchford, which had 
seen all these generations of fathers and sons die within little more than two centuries. But the 
son and grandson of ‘Thomas Ottley, who died in 1695, together fill a space of 112 years. The 
winter of 1807, which saw a nonagenarian owner close his eyes also saw the line of the old merchant 
of the Staple of Calais come to an end, for the last of the Ottleys only survived his father three 
weeks. But if Adam Ottley, who saw five sovereigns succeed each other on the English throne, 
and ‘lhomas Ottley, whose rule at Pitchford was nearly as long as and almost synchronous with 
that of George III at St. James’s, had long spans of life and of ownership, their recorded deeds 
are few and their attitude towards their old home was conservative. A béedtoom chimneypiece 
(Fig. 15) is of the time of the elder man; the bowed-out window of the drawing-room 
savours of the younger’s days. Yet these little incidents hardly modified the more ancient 
character of the rooms into which they were introduced. Scarcely any other addition or alteration 
that they made to the house was considered worth retaining when the extensive overhauling was 
made late in the last century. In fact, the most elaborate bit of eighteenth century decoration 
which we find at Pitchford is not in the house but up a tree. There is a large black and white 
picture, gone brown with age, signed John Boiven, 1714, which gives a bird’s-eye view of house 
and environment as they were under Adam Ottley, who was only ten years old when he succeeded 
his father in 1695 and who lived till 1752. To the north, between house and church, are formal 
yew tree alleys. ‘The entrance is on the south, approached by a bridge over the stream, beyond 
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which a wall screens the east garden, composed of two walled and terraced enclosures dropping 
down to the formal water. Beyond this the forecourt opens to the right, while on the left a 
retaining wall holds up the base of the timbered slope, from the lower part of which we still get 
the most complete and picturesque view of the house, where a lawn has replaced forecourt and 
roadway. ‘The slope culminates in a flat-topped mound, of which, in the picture, all the top 
is cultivated except the centre, where rises the lime tree with the summerhouse on it (Fig. 5). 
Now the great walled kitchen garden has been moved further to the south-east and the mound 
is grassed, but the lime tree looks only a little more ancient and battered than it was represented 
two centuries ago. Even three centuries ago the outward spread of the huge limbs that take a 
horizontal trend from the short but massive trunk, afforded a platform for the timber-framed 
summerhouse. Its door and window apertures are of the eighteenth century, but the oak framing 
itself, of which the corner posts end in drops like the finials of a Jacobean staircase, must belong 
to the time of Sir Francis Ottley, or of his father, to whom we have attributed the drawing-room 
wainscoting. What remains of the tree is healthy and blooms freely, although the trunk is 
quite hollow. The size of the whole may be gauged by the summerhouse, of which the outside 
measurement is nearly roft. square. Either Adam Ottley as an old man, or, more likely, his 
son Thomas soon after he succeeded, determined to re-do the summerhouse in the taste of the 
day, and the particular form of Chippendalian decoration called ‘‘ Gothick ”’ was chosen. Hence 
the pseudo ogival form of the apertures, of which three represent windows, while that to the 
east is the doorway approached by a double flight of steps. The ceiling has as its centre a female 
masque surrounded by rays, but the ‘‘ Gothick” taste reappears in the pointed arches of the 
cove and the clustered columns that occupy the corners. The other motifs are of more classical 
character, but exactly such as we find associated with the pointed arch and clustered column in 
bedsteads and tables illustrated in Chippendale’s book, of which the first edition appeared two 
years after Adam Ottley’s death. Despite its airy situation and its unglazed apertures, the 
plasterwork is in excellent preservation. Great care should be taken that this condition con- 
tinues, for it is a very perfect example of its age in an entirely unique position. 

A little insight into Adam Ottley’s doings is obtained from his surviving account books. 
In 1716 he pays to ‘‘ S' Godfrey Kneller in part for my wife’s picture presented to Cos. Baldwyn, 
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8 or2* Jot: «He sane 
his wife, a Gresley of 
Drakelow, were then 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and would go to 
Kneller’s house for 
sittings, which accounts 
for a gift of eighteen 
pence to the latter’s 
footman, while later on 
the debt to the artist is 
discharged ‘“‘in_ full” 
by a further payment 
of £7: 10s, 

That Adam Ottley 
was a methodical 
householder is shown 
by the completeness of 
I12.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. his accounts that do 

not fail to enter so 
small an expenditure 
_as_‘‘ Sheép’shead for 
dogs, 2°.”’ During his 
lifetime hasoron 
Thomas, who married 
Catherine Jenkinson, 
resided at Stanley Hall, 
then the chief house of 
the Bruyn inheritance, 
near Bridgnorth. But 
after 1752 he moved 
to Pitchford and, no 
doubt, made large 
garden alterations, for 
a picture dated 1793 
shows the eastern 
formal garden trans- 
formed into undulating 
lawn and serpentining 
water. ‘Though a son 
was born to him and 
lived to be sixty, his 
health and condition 
showed that with him 
the Ottley line would 
end, and thus we read 
in the family pedigree 
that Thomas Ottley 
adopted the second son 
of Charles Jenkinson, 
first Lord Liverpool, 
as his heir and settled 
the estates on him by 
deed. The elder son, 
second Earl of Liver- 
pool, almost rivalled 
Pitt in the length of 

, | his premiership, for he 
13.—IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. became First Lord of 
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the Treasury in 1812 and so remained until struck down by apoplexy in 1827. His death soon 
followed, and he was succeeded as third and last Earl of Liverpool by his half-brother, Charles, 


who had already, for a score of years, been in possession of the Ottley Estates. Although only 


means presented the appear- 


born in 1784, we hear of his being in the Navy and seeing more than one “ scrap ” from 1794 to 
1798, soon after which he went to Christ Church, Oxford. Next he appears as an attaché at 
Vienna, and fought as a volunteer at Austerlitz. Fifteen months later the last two Ottleys died 
within three weeks of each other, and young Jenkinson, as owner of Pitchford, decided on a 
political career, his brother having some years previously achieved cabinet rank. Through his 
influence Charles became member for Sandwich in 1807, and he exchanged it in 1812 for 
Bridgnorth where the Ottley influence had been considerable for three centuries. Ministerially 
he did not rise beyond under-secretaryships, and he is remembered less as a politician than as a 
country gentleman, the friend 
of the Duchess of Kent and of 
her daughter, both before and 
after she became Queen. 
Buxted, in Sussex, rather than 
Pitchford, was Charles Jenkin- 
son’s favourite seat, but he 
divided his time between them, 
and at both he received his 
future sovereign. The neces- 
sity of having in all weathers 
to walk across the open fore- 
court at Pitchford, and of 
reaching the principal sitting- 
rooms by passing through one 
to the other was more objec-_ 
tionable to him than the 
spoiling of the original aspect 
of the house, and he ran a 
brick-built corridor round the 
three sides of the south front. 
Either he or his immediate 
predecessors had added a 
stucco office wing, so_ that 
fifty years ago Pitchford by no 


ance of a complete timber- 
framed building, and even 
where the timber framing still 
showed it was spotted with 
sash windows.--Such.was its 
condition when the third Earl 
of Liverpool died in 1851, 
and it passed to his youngest 
daughter, Lady Louisa, who, in 
1839, had married John Cotes 
of an old Shropshire family I4.—IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

seated at Woodcote. Their 

third son, Colonel Charles James Cotes, was eventually the sole survivor and was of Woodcote 
and of Pitchford. To the latter he was much attached, and quite early began to take an interest 
in its history and architecture. Even in his mother’s lifetime his influence made itself felt in 
an effort to return to old forms and traditions, and eventually it led to a very complete renovation 
under the advice of the late Mr. Devey. The removal or reconstruction of such parts as did 
not belong to the original timber-framed structure, and were not of that material, was the basis 
of the scheme. Hence the entire disappearance of the brick corridor and forecourt buildings 
and the careful return to ancient lines and form on the south side (Fig. 1) which makes Pitchford 
so representative and engaging an example. The stucco office wing was remodelled and enlarged 
as an extension of the north front, only the somewhat newer aspect of the timberwork and the 
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straighter line of the roof ridge enabling us 
to tell where Devey’s addition begins to 
stretch out west of the’original scheme. ‘To 
the north (Fig. 5){the great and unbroken 
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length thus attained is almost wearisome, 

but to the south, where an angle is formed 16.—IN THE LIBRARY. 

by the old west wing, the composition is | 

excellent (Fig. 7). The use of old stone slates for the new roofing, and the return from 
sash windows to oak mullioning in the Elizabethan manner brought the whole building 
into conformity with its past. The great advantage of getting garden privacy and amenity 
on the south side determined Colonel Cotes to change the principal entrance. He moved the 
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stone bridge to a point rather lower down the stream and brought the drive into a large forecourt 
occupying the space between the church and the house so that the north porch now holds the 
front door. From the south door the eye is carried along a straight path, cutting through a yew- 
set lawn, to the timbered knole topped by the famous lime tree. An arrangement, which greatly 
adds to the joy and convenience of the place, was thus reached without serious mitigation of 
the original disposition. The interior was treated with an amount of intelligent conservatism 
rare in mid-Victorian days. Discarded material was again brought into prominence, such as 
the panels, now forming the library overmantel (Fig. 16), where we find the date 1625 and the 
initials of Sir Francis Ottley’s father and mother. By them the drawing-room had been 
wainscoted and in it we find such furniture of the same period as the court cupboard (Fig. 14) 
below the Hoppner portrait of the second Lord Liverpool. Pitchford passed, on Colonel Cotes’ 
death, to his sister, Lady Grant, and from her has come to her son. 
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PLAISH HALL, SHROPSHIRE 


ALTER Sprenghose owned the Manor of Plaish when Edward I was king, 

and a century and a half later it was still a possession of his male descendant. But 

Sir Fulk Sprenghose, who was Sheriff of Shropshire in 1447, had no son, so that, 

on his death, his daughter Margaret carried the estate to her husband, Sir William 
Leighton. He was still alive when the last Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was at work 
at Thornbury Castle, and if we compare the Duke’s fine and elaborate brick chimney shafts 
with the almost equally fine and elaborate ones at Plaish we are inclined to set the latter 
down to a fairly early date in the Leighton ownership of the place. The old home of the 
Sprenghoses was of stone, and of this much remains in the south and west walls, the little three- 
light cusped window in the former near the present front door (Fig. 22) belonging certainly to 
the fifteenth century. But the bricks which form the principal wall material—the whole, indeed, 
of the north and east sides—as well as the chimney shafts, closely resemble in their form and 
texture those used under Henry VIII and his children. ‘They are associated with stone. windows, 
of which many have the depressed arch heads characteristic of Henry VIII’s reign, and it is 
a fair surmise that much of the house dates from his reign. That, however, is not the view that 
has been adopted, and which attributes the whole of the brickwork to the first Leighton owner’s 
grandson, who was Chief Justice of North Wales, and did not die till James I was seated on the 
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English throne. The Rev. 
W. A. Leighton in the 1879 
volume of the Shropshire 
Archeological Association tells 
us that : 


The original mansion was of stone, 
portions of which still exist at the 
back of the brick edifice which the 
Chief Justice erected in front, and 
with which he incorporated portions 
of the ancient edifice. 


This may be quite true; 
arched window-heads, brick 
diapering and spirally moulded 
brick shafts did continue to 
be used under Elizabeth, and 
are very interesting survivals 
where they can be documen- 
tarily scheduled as of her 
time. But no such decisive 
eyadetice exists. Of Sir 
William Leighton, the 
Henry VIII knight, nothing 


IQ.—THE WEST SIDE. 


is known, but William Leighton, the Elizabethan judge, who 


lies in effigy in Cardington Church, appears often in local history, and picturesque, if gruesome, 
stories have been woven about his personality. If he did not build the Plaish chimney shafts, 
what becomes of the following story ?>— 


At the period of the Chief Justice’s reparation of this mansion, he was presiding at an assize for the trial of prisoners, either 
in the principality or at Shrewsbury, and took occasion to enquire of the High Sheriff ‘‘ whether there happened to be in 
these parts any man who could undertake thé building of ornamental chimneys,” when the Sheriff replied that the only 
person whom he knew of capable of such a performance was the very man that his lordship had just tried for a capital 
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offence and sentenced to be hung. ‘‘ Then he shall go and do my chimneys first.” ‘The sentence thus ae a upon ee 
convict was then respited, and his execution deferred. This poor unfortunate was then commissioned to ea e ae 
chimneys at Plaish Hall, and was forwarded to that place under the escort of the Sheriff’s officers to complete t ee erta ns, 
which he duly and satisfactorily performed. According to the traditionary and generally believed opinion this miserable 
operative was removed again to prison and finally suffered the sentence passed on him. 


There is very little known as to the acts of the Council of Wales as constituted under the 
Tudors or as to the lives of its officials, and so it is difficult, in regard to William Leighton, to 
sift fact from “‘ generally believed opinion.” In Queen Elizabeth’s ‘* Instructions, dated 1574, 
we find among the counsellors “* Will" Leighton of Plashe ” and his cousin, Sir Edward Leighton 
of Wattlesborough. The latter’s brother, Sir Thomas, was also of the council and was influential 
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at Ludlow, for he takes a high tone with the bailiffs of the town in 1598. One of his servants 
had given stuff for a taffeta doublet to be made by 


a lewde ffellow and nowe he beinge stoulne awaye hath paunde the said stuffe wt some one of the towne wherein yo" 
are officers . . . therefore I wold with them that have yt, looke to themselves for yf I fynde it in anie mans keapeing 
after your publishing thereof I will make their necks to cracke yf lawe will admitt the same. 


This makes one believe that the Elizabethan Leightons were men who used their official power 
for all it was worth to themselves, and that the story of the Chief Justice making the chimney 
builder’s ‘‘ neck to cracke ”’ after he had finished with him is, if not a fact, by no means an 
impossibility. He, too, would have his way with the bailiffs of Ludlow, whom, in 1582, he bids 
to excuse from attendance at their Court a certain John Hassald, whom he needs as a cook on his 
circuit. He sought to forward the family fortunes in the next generation by getting his son, William, 
returned as Member for Wenlock to the Parliament of 1601 and obtaining him a place at Court 
as one of the band of Gentleman Pensioners. As such he was ready to receive James when he 
came from Scotland to take up Elizabeth’s inheritance. Being also a poet and musician, he made 
a further bid for royal favour by publishing a eulogy of the new King under the title of “‘ Virtue 
Triumphant.” This gained him a Knighthood, but nothing more. Either the judge had failed 
to feather the family nest or the poet’s temperament made the guineas fly. He succeeds to Plaish 
in 1607, and in the very next year his finances are all astray. He is sued for debt, and as a debtor 
he is, according to the practice of his day, outlawed and soon finds himself within prison walls. 
Here he has leisure to practise his muse. “ The Teares and Lamentations of a Sorrowfulle 
Soule ”’—which he published in 1613—has an epistle dedicatory in which he tells us : 


I have had a woeful large and long experience of imprisonment, troubles, crosses, sickness and afflictions, and have passed 
even the alphabet of calamities; to make good use of them and to terrifie my grief I composed these swanlike songs. 
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These songs, and the ‘‘ Sweete 
Musicall Ayres and Tunable 
Accents” which he “‘ divulged”’ 
the following year, have earned 
this Sir William Leighton a 
minor niche in our temple of 
fame as a Jacobean composer 
of some merit, but his life 
was one of adversity. His 
son, Harcourt, followed the 
same path and was outlawed 
under Charles I. As the Court 
had done little for his father 
or himself he turned to the 
country and obtained a com- 
mission in the Parliamentary 
army. Asa Colonel he fought 
at Naseby in 1645, but we hear 


no more of him during the 
thirteen years of life which 22.—THE NEW ENTRANCE AND THE OLD WINDOW. 


yet remained to him. : 

With him ended the Leightons of Plaish, and the place has no further recorded history 
until, having been bought by the Hunts of Boreatton, it became a farmhouse. From them it was 
purchased in 1889 by Mr. Sayer as a shooting-box, and he at once set his son, Mr. C. E. Sayer, 
the architect, to effect large renovations and alterations. 

The careers of Sir William and of Harcourt Leighton make it clear that there can be no 
Early Renaissance work at Plaish later than the days of Judge William Leighton. He was not 
born till 1533, and was not likely to have instituted building operations on a large scale until he 
had made a position for himself—say, in 1582, when Hassald cooked his circuit dinners. That 
is strangely late for the outstanding features of the house, as already described, and which rightly 
lead Sharon Turner to describe it as ‘‘ of the time of Henry VIII with alterations in the time of 
Elizabeth.” Such are the square-headed windows, of which there are several on the south front, 
but the general exterior effect recalls such Henry VIII houses as Compton. Wynyates and 
Barrington Court. The latter has also the same general form of a centre and projecting wings 
as we find at Plaish, and which by no means gainsay an early sixteenth century origin, although 
it is still more characteristic of Elizabethan days. At Plaish the plan was H-shaped with octagon 
stair turrets at the western angles (Fig. 19). There were also small garderobe projections to north 
and south, but the whole series of low buildings that surround the west elevation are modern, 
and so also are the upper storeys and roofs of the turrets, of which Mr. Sayer found only the 
lower portions covered in by a pent descending from and continuing the wing roofs. There is 
no doubt that the original turrets rose up to about the present height—as, for instance, do similar 
ones at The Grove, near Southampton—but what form they took is unknown. The beautifully 
wrought chimney shafts were in good order when Mr. Sayer overhauled the house, and must 
therefore be original work in an exceptional state of preservation. North and south extensive 
new gardens have more recently been laid out 
(Fig. 20), with wide views over the glorious 
country of Wenlock Edge and the Stretton Hills. 
But to the east is a walled enclosure the width 
of the house representing the old forecourt 
and opening on to a picturesque orchard of 
gnarled apple trees (Fig. 21). Originally the 
principal entrance was through the forecourt 
and into a doorway in the south-east corner 
which opened (and still opens) behind | the 
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= PARLOUR : : 5 
NOTE: OLD WALLS Hmm (CELLAR UNDER): screens in the same manner as at Whitton 


(Fig. 89). Left of this lay the offices, and 
to the right the hall (Fig. 26), beyond which, 


Sct ee ae eae in the north wing, were the parlours. Very 


scaceor '2 
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same space and went up into the roof, but anyhow from the time of the Leighton rebuilding 
a beam and rafter ceiling supported on hammer beam trusses was inserted at wall-plate height, 
and the attic thus obtained will have afforded a dormitory for retainers, the oaken roof structure 
forming the frame for partitions. Mr. C. E. Sayer says that when he started work at Plaish 
there was no hall screen, but a wall supporting the beam that carries the gallery floor and balus- 
trading. There lingered the 
tradition of a fine screen with 
carved figures. Of this the 
rich wainscoting of deep arched 
panels with inlay, now over 
and about the oak parlour 
fireplace (Fig. 27), is said to 
have formed part. The present 
screen is frankly modern, but 
quite agreeable, while. the 
wainscoting that lines the hall 
walls was moved from an up- 
stairs room. A few years ago 
the old offices were abolished 
and a new front door and 
entrance hall (Fig. 25) con- 
trived in the centre of the south 
side with a pent roof by way 
of porch, between the chimney 
breasts. This necessitated 


altering the position of the 
25.—NEW ENTRANCE HALL—FORMERLY THE PANTRY. fifteenth century window, 
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which, however, was carefully reset and thus preserves to the full the texture of age. The later 
changes and the gardens date from the occupation of Captain Christie, who bought the place 
when he became Master of the South Shropshire hounds. The outbreak of the war soon 
took him to France, where on September 3rd, 1914, he fell fighting at the head of his 
squadron of the 20th Hussars, leaving as his heir his young nephew, William Enisey Porter. 
Whatever-may be the facts as to the exterior, there can be no doubt that Judge Leighton 
did much to the interior of Plaish, as all the original wainscoting is of his time, and he likewise 
employed the same plasterer as his neighbours, the Cressetts of Upton Cressetts and the 
Smallmans of Wilderhope. Wilderhope lies nearer the Edge than Plaish and still retains orna- 
mental plasterwork of 
the type that came in 
soon after Elizabeth 
ascended the throne. 
There are involved panels 
with simple mouldings 
enclosing various devices, 
such. as the rose, the 
fleur-de-lys and the port- 
cullis. ‘There is also the 
word “ Jesu.” All this 
also occurs at _ Upton 
Cressett,..and on the 
vemains of a similar 
ceiling in the dining- 
parlour at Plaish. In the 
oak parlour the painter 
rather than the plasterer 
was employed, for under 
coats of whitewash on 
the ceiling have been 
found traces of painted 
scrolls. ‘There is also an 
interesting painted 
scheme on the wains- 
coting. It is made to 
' represent two woods, one 
a pollarded walnut on 
which are scattered gold 
stars. Such treatment 
was fashionable under 
James I, as we know from 
the Kederminster pew 
(Fig. xlviit), but it would 
be rash to assert that it 
was a finishing touch of 
the Judge in his old age, 
His tomb at Cardington, 
however, 1s much 
27.—IN THE OAK PARLOUR. coloured. Below a semi- 
; circular canopy lie the 
judge, his two wives, his seven children and a baby. Figures and stonework are all painted, 
while the inscription describes him as Chief Justice and of the Council of Wales, ‘‘ which places 
he exercised by the space of above fortie yeares.”’ | 
lhe plan given represents the house as it was when purchased by Mr. Sayer in 1884, and 


has been most kindly prepared by his son, Mr. C. E. Sayer, who has also furnished the following 
notes as to the condition in which he found it : 


‘ he ceiling of the west parlour has some original plasterwork with the three feathers, the Sacred Heart and the motto, 

lesu.” The hall had red quarry paving at the same level all over, but the steps to the north and west doors showed the 
height of the dais. The panelling now in the hall came from the bedroom over the parlour. On the window jambs of 
the room over the oak parlour were a series of small classical landscapes painted in monochrome, apparently of seventeenth 
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century date. All the windows retained the original lead glazing and casements. The old “ garderobes ”’ were in use. The 
buttery had the remains of an openwork screen in oak well moulded with mullions and iron bars between, but no sign of 
door or hatch, which were probably in the eastern part. All the grates were modern ; that in the oak parlour (which has 
given rise to some discussion) was made for my father of castings from old carved wood panels. Most of the doors had 
old oak “ snecks,” or latches, and several were made of three wide oak planks held together by ornamental iron straps and 
hinges without framing of any kind. 


The partitions were wattled and plastered in oak framing, and there are signs that the spandrils of roof trusses in the 
hall were similarly treated. The partition by the cellar stairs had the upper part open with cut balusters, similar to those 
of the hall gallery. The two stair turrets were cut down and the main roofs carried over them, but there was abundant 
evidence that they originally went up to the attics, and my father restored them as they now are. 
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-BRECCLES HALL, NORFOLK 


HE history of Breccles Hall is mostly to be found in the forms and materials of its fabric, 
but they constitute a language none too easy to decipher. We see easily enough that the 
men of the sixteenth century have been at work here, but they have wrought at different 
times within that hundred years as others have done beyond it, and we do not get more 
than glimpses of who they were that made this old-time Norfolk home. Their lives were local 
and not national. They do not appear in the pages of general history, and they have left little 
record of their personal doings. Family genealogies, estate title-deeds, a name and a reference 
here and there in more public documents shed an occasional ray of light. But it is, after all, 
despite perplexity arising from frequent accretions and destructions, the fabric itself which will 
tell us most, especially since much which was covered was revealed by the Careful and 
judicious renovation completed in 1909. That was a piece of work not to be condemned as a 
‘‘ restoration,” but praised as a revivification, as an example of a house which long neglect and 
indifference had deprived of its rightful character and lesson, but to which full historic and 
architectural value was again given, while making it a delightful habitation of to-day. Such was 
the happy result of a client and an architect acting in full harmony and on right principles. 
The parish of Breccles is situate in a slightly undulating and richly wooded district of 
South-West Norfolk, and is a few miles west of the little town of Attleborough. It contains 
some sixteen hundred acres, and its population is under five score. Yet at the Conquest time 
we find it divided into three parts or manors. But when Edward I was King a local man of 
prudent and accretive habits lived here, and so we learn that about 1276 John de Breccles had 
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gotten unto himself two of the parts through his two wives and had bought most of the third 
part. He was quite the lord of the place, and among his rights were those of ‘“‘ Weyf and stray, 
a free bull and free boar.” All this he left to his son, in whose line it continued until the failure 
of male issue led to its sale in 1469 to Sir Edward Woodhouse, of Kimberley. Kimberley lies 
east of Breccles, and still belongs to Sir Edward’s descendants, but Breccles soon ceased to be 
part of the domain of the heads of the family, for Sir Edward’s successor, Sir Thomas, made it a 
portion for his second son, John. Such is the view of John Woodhouse’s descent and mode of 
obtaining the Breccles Manor which we find in Blomefield’s “ History of Norfolk,” and the title- 
deeds bear it out. As to John Woodhouse’s existence and his ownership of this estate there can 
be no doubt.whatever, for his will, made in 1546, is extant. He was not only possessed 
of Breccles, but of lands in some dozen other Norfolk parishes. He had also moneys out at 
interest and plentiful farming stock. His elder son being still young when he made his will, 
his wife Anne was, it would seem, to remain in possession and manage the estate, for mares and 
colts, draught oxen and milch cows, bullocks and calves, as well as the produce of the previous 
harvest, are left to her. The will, however, did not come into immediate operation, for though 
its maker was ‘‘ disquieted and vexed with sickness ”» when he made it, yet he lived another three 
years, and when he died his successor at Breccles was fifteen years of age. ‘The widow probably 
ruled during the minority, but married again shortly before Francis Woodhouse attained his 
majority. 

It ve quite clear that the present east elevation of Breccles (Fig. 33), with its row. of 
seven little gables and its storeys of low rooms, was an addition, and was set in front of the 
older east wall, whose gables still appear behind it except at the south end, where the original 
crow-stepped and embayed gable completes the projecting wing. One of the upper rooms 
of the seven-gabled building gives a clue to its builder. It is a little, low, picturesquely 
shaped panelled room (Fig. 42), still possessing its original door hinges and handles. Above 
the fire-arch, which retains a suggestion of Gothic lines, as this feature so often did not only 
through Elizabeth’s reign but even in Jacobean times, is an overmantel of four fluted Ionic 
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pilasters supporting a frieze. ‘The panels between the pilasters are bordered with arcading and 
in their centre are strapwork cartouches on which we read the figures and letters, “‘ 1583, F. W.” 
The general style and particular details of this part of the house as contrasted with the west front 
and the larger rooms make it clear that Francis Woodhouse, when he was about fifty-years old, 
added to his father’s house. Whether the father found or built that house is a point on which 
it is well not to be too positive, but the latter is very probable. The combination of a symmetrical 
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34.—THE FORECOURT WALL AND GATEWAY INTO SOUTH GARDEN. 


plan and of square-headed windows, with Gothic finialling and crow-stepping of gables, shows 
just that introductionfof Renaissance ideas into late medieval modes which we should expect 
in a building erected during the latter part of Henry VIII’s reign. The west front was sadly 
disfigured and mutilated during the nineteenth century. The fenestration was mere patchwork, 
the whole of the projecting porch disappeared, and the gable finials lost all but their corbelled 
spring. As the “ conjectural restoration’ process, once so fashionable, was quite disallowed 
in the recent work, only such repairs as made the west front safe, seemly and convenient have 
been carried out. There were the foundations of a porch with octagon corner shafts, and the 
new porch was constructed on these lines, but with no attempt at details which might afterwards 
prove deceptive. ‘The front wall of the north wing was ruinous and its original disposition 
altered for farm purposes. It was rebuilt on the lines of the more perfect southern one, which 
was not touched at all, the finials being left imperfect, and the sash window—telling its tale of 


early eighteenth century alterations—was preserved. But the original details of the house that 
John Woodhouse prob- 
ably built may be judged 
from other less injured Tl 

East Anglian houses of piesa 

that day, such as Seck- pas 

ford (page 64). There, ae 
very beautiful finials in ff Tg pa) es 
moulded bricks with PRR AR SOs ue Eee 
domical caps, suggesting 
a cross between fifteenth 
century crocketing and w Toth Weta eh 
sixteenth century cupolas, ae, mT re ) i 
rise from octagon shafts a : 

which, in the case of the 
gable corners as well as 
of the porch, spring from 


the ground. All the 35.—-PART OF GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 
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37.—-FROM HALL TO LITTLE LIBRARY OR PRIESTS’ ROOM. 


gables are crow-stepped, whereas at Breccles only that at the south-east corner now shows this 
treatment, although it is quite possible that those on the west front were so in John Woodhouse’s 
time and were plain coped later. The treatment of the forecourt lends colour to this supposition. 
The old gateway from it to the south garden (Fig. 34) had for a long period been buried under a 
shapeless load of ivy. The removal of this revealed quite untouched work strongly tinged with 
Gothic feeling. It is topped in crenellated fashion with the terra-cotta saddle-back copings 
which are to be found in much late medizval East Anglian work—at Little Wenham, for 
instance. Distinction is given to this crenellation by continuing the slope of the coping block 
with angle bricks and resting the jutting-out bricks which support them on three with nose ends. 
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It is a simply contrived and very effective 
arrangement. The main entrance into the 
forecourt facing the porch is, however, in quite 
a different style (Fig. 28). The round arch 
and the flanking pilasters show that the 
Renaissance was triumphing. ‘The upper part 
is probably imperfect, the central portion must 
have risen above the two round apertures, 
and obelisks are likely to have been used as 
terminals. Such at least is the arrangement 
suggested by other examples of this style which 
prevailed about the time of Francis Woodhouse’s 
additions, and leads to the conclusion that he 
added this somewhat more classic feature to 
his father’s Gothic forecourt. ‘The entrance 
front of the house presents the symmetrical 
E-shape then coming into vogue, and of which 
Barrington in Somerset, owing to its pro- 
nounced Gothic features, must be one of the 
earliest examples. No stone was used by the 
Breccles builders. Brick was customary in 
East Anglia for mullioning.- Occasionally this 
was carefully moulded and finished. More 
often it was roughly given a V-shape and 
covered with plaster, and plaster was also used 
for giving the whole window case the ap- 
pearance of stone. 
At Breccles the builder of the west front 
employed oak for his mullioning, using a section 
39.—UP THE MAIN STAIRWAY. with concave curves of Gothic character and 
not the convex ovolo and rib which soon after 
gained ascendancy. The window-frame was set in bricks, and these were plastered and made 
to look like stone mitred into the brick walling. Francis Woodhouse, for his eastern addition, 
adopted the more usual brick mullioning, both frame and case being plastered. It was a rather 
mysterious and planless nest of little rooms that he contrived in his building, and unlike the 
straightforward disposition and large rooms generally affected by the sixteenth century. But 
then Francis Woodhouse was one of those who had need of some mystery, and secret doings 
were reported of him. Here is an extract made from an old document by Canon Jessop, who 
has studied so deeply the story of the persecution of Catholics in England in general and in 
Norfolk in particular : 


In Breccles house where Mr. Woodhouse dwelleth there is a chamber over the Boultings House, whereto there is a way by a 
dore which is in the floor of a privie house, which dore is covered with mats, and is so close that it cannot easily be found out, 
and the dore being opened there standeth a ladder to goe downe into a close chambere, and no other waye unto it. . . 


r 


There are also many secret places about the gallerie of the house at Breccles where they used and doe use (as is thought) the 
massc, 


In the structure of the chimney which serves the Francis Woodhouse room already 
described, there is still a priest’s hole entered from the attic above, and that attic communicates 
with the somewhat loftier roof-space of the older house, which was, no doubt, the gallery men- 
tioned in the document. In another of Francis Woodhouse’s little middle-storey rooms—a 
library—a panel slides back and shows a squint into the much loftier room now used as a dining- 
room. So that though the library floor is seven feet higher than that of the dining-room, the 
squint, which is about five feet up the library wall, opens just under the dining-room ceiling. 
It is quite clear that when Francis Woodhouse added these rooms he was an adherent of the 
old faith which Elizabeth’s Government found it essential to proscribe after the first landing 
of the Jesuits in 1580. By that time he seems to have taken a third wife. Of what family she 
was a member is unknown, for only her Christian name, Eleanor, appears. But she must have 
come from one of the many Norfolk houses that adhered stubbornly to Rome and suffered in 
consequence, such as the Walpoles, who sacrificed one life and many estates to the cause. At 
Breccles, therefore, we find remains of the priest-hiding contrivances devised by Elizabethan 
Catholics. Francis Woodhouse himself, whatever were his sympathies, seems to have kept up 
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some appearance of conformity with the official religion of Elizabeth and to have attended church 
just so often as the law obliged. But Mrs. Woodhouse was undoubtedly a full-fledged recusant, 
_ and in the very year after her husband set up the date on the mantelpiece, Tyrrell, one of the 
priests who took Government pay to spy upon the Catholic families, includes her in his list of 
those who were secretly receiving and assisting the outlawed fathers. In the document already 
quoted, which seems to belong to a period at least a dozen years later than Tyrrell’s report, 
she is described as “‘ of long time a popish seducinge recusant ” to whom ‘‘ resorteth muche ” 
one Saywell “ suspected to be a Seminarie Prieste.”’ This hunted creature’s other chief lurking 
place was in Lincolnshire, and there was much connection between the two counties. It may 
therefore be that Thomas Woodhouse, who was a Lincolnshire man, was related to the Breccles 
family. He was arrested while celebrating Mass as early as 1561. Later on he became a Jesuit, 
and wrote to Cecil telling him to persuade Elizabeth to submit to the Pope. Cecil preferred to 
have him tried for High Treason, and he was executed in 1573—the first priest who gave his 
life for his faith during Elizabeth’s reign. As late as 1598 the Woodhouses of Breccles were 
receiving recusants in their house; but the heavy fines and other exactions whereby the 
Government wore down, if not the constancy, at least the means of the sympathisers with Jesuit 
conspiracies and Spanish plots, had emptied the purse which John Woodhouse had left 
well filled. In the following 
year Breccles had to be sold 
and the place knew the Wood- 
houses no more. 

The man who purchased 
the estate in 1599 was. one of 
that large body of men who 
have bought estates and often 
built houses and founded 
families through the profits of 
the law, such as Judge Owen 
at Condover (page 161), while 
Rainham, Blickling and Holk- 
ham are among the great 
Norfolk houses which have 
such an origin. Sir Richard 
Gardiner, for many years 
Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Justice 
in Ireland, and for a while her 
Viceroy there, only effected the 
first step in this evolutionary 
process. He bought lands in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, but left 
no heir of his body, and 
Breccles fell to the share of 
John Webbe, who seems to 
have been a sister’s son. He 
drew his wife from another 
legal family. Sir Thomas 
Richardson was the English 
Chief Justice who refused to 
allow Felton to be racked by 
way of inducing confession 
after his murder of Bucking- 
ham. And this new. and 
independent departure he took 
despite the fact that his second 
wife was cousin to the mur- 
dered man. She, however, was 
only stepmother to the Mary 
Richardson who wedded John 
Webbe. Husband and wife lie 40.—ONE OF THE NEWEL STAIRWAYS. 
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41.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


The tapestry 1s one of a set original to the house. 


in Breccles Church—one of the Norfolk fanes with round towers, a shape dictated by the 
character of the flint which was the local building material. Their only daughter succeeded 
them, and she became Lady Hewyt when her husband, no doubt a Royalist in the Civil Wars, 
was knighted in the year that saw the restoration of the monarchy. She laid him in the Breccles 
chancel in 1667, and ten years later, though then the wife of another, wished to be buried by his 
side. ‘‘Stat ut vixit Erecta” is the inscription on the small square stone, corresponding to the 
size of the upright coffin it covers. ‘The lady seems to have been quite satisfied with her general 
conduct, for Blomefield tells us that it was at her own desire that she assumed the position in 
death which corresponded to her habit in life. ‘‘ Poor but honest”’ one must judge would have been 
an equally applicable inscription on the stone, for her son, Gardiner Hewyt, soon after sold Breccles 
and became a pensioner in the Charterhouse, where he died thirty-three years after he had parted 
with the Norfolk estate. 

That was in 1687, and the new owner was a local man whose family tree describes him as 
‘“ Wormsley Hethersett, Alderman of Thetford, lord of Great and Little Breccles.”’ As he lived 
till 1709, and as his action in purchasing manors in the vicinity of the prosperous town of which 
he was an Alderman augurs wealth, he may have begun the considerable alterations which. were 
made at the former home of the Woodhouses in the style which obtained under Queen Anne. 
Several of the sash windows which were then inserted in the south wing yet remain with their 
adequate sash barring. This wing contains the principal staircase (Fig. 39), of which neither the solid 
block treads nor the mullioned windows were changed. On each side of it lay a parlour. It was 
to these that the sashes were given, except that the drawing-room retained the mullioned bay 
at its east end. The sash windows were no doubt inserted partly for their own merit—any other 
form was heartily despised by Celia Fiennes, who visited and described so many houses at this 
time—and partly to produce full harmony with the wainscoting and other features of the day 
with which these principal rooms were refitted. As we read that the Alderman’s daughter, 
Mary, “ had G* Breccles of her father’s gift,” and not by inheritance, it may be to her and her 
husband, John Baylis, that we owe these changes. He was ‘“‘ of London,” and may have insisted 
upon some fashionable new rooms in the unfashionable old house. In that case the work dates 
earlier than the reign of Anne, for he died when William III was King, while his wife lived on 
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into George II’s reign and outlived her son, Robert Baylis. He trod in his father's footsteps, 
and was also of London and a Common Councillor of Bread Street Ward. Again Breccles was 
to fall to an heiress, for he had a daughter as an only child, who, on her grandmother’s death 
in 1743, must have come into possession of her estate. She carried it to her husband, Philip 
Taylor, cousin to the men who for three generations were oculists to our Hanoverian Kings, 
but were descended, as he also was, from a Norwich surgeon. Philip Taylor can receive no meed 
of praise from the historian of the chequered career of Breccles Hall, for his period of occupancy 
was one of decay and destruction. Long after his death his only surviving child, Mrs. Jones, 
was asked for her recollections of the history of the place. In her answer she always alludes 
to it as “‘ the poor old Hall,” and speaks of the ‘“‘ large porch to the West, where I have often 
run about, for that was our nursery, but taken down at my Mother’s decease by my Father as 
late as 1807.” ‘This is the porch so lately re-erected on the original foundation. ‘The entrance 
had been moved to the north side of the house, and gave through a Strawberry Hill Gothic 
doorway into what is now the dining-room, whereas what originally was and now again is the 
hall must have been the nursery alluded to. Mrs. Jones’ antiquarian and architectural views are 
amazing. Our breath is taken away by her preliminary announcement: ‘“‘ Breckles Hall, as far 
as we know, was built about the year 480, from a date which was in the wall on that side which 
fell down. At that time the Saxons conquered Britain after the Romans left-in 473.” This 
building of a brick house at Breccles by the invader so immediately after his landing is an 
important point in our annals which historians have so far overlooked! And did Tennyson, 
who came from neighbouring Lincolnshire, know of this fact, ‘‘ In my Kitchen formerly there 
was a large round table used in those days by the Knights of the round table”? ? Who can, 
after this, apply the word “‘legend”’ to the story of Arthur? and what are we to say of the man 
who in 1807 removed the porch through which the King stalked to get to his table ? But Arthur 
was not the only British Sovereign whom the Breccles of Mrs. Jones’ imagination has sheltered. 
Elizabeth, we hear, was paying a visit there “‘ at the time of the Spanish Armada, the guest, it 
would seem, of Judge Gardiner, who was renowned as a Warrior.” At the time of the Spanish 
Armada, Breccles was the home of Eleanor Woodhouse the recusant, and her suspected guests, 
the Jesuit fathers and agents of Spain, would have formed queer company for the Protestant 
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The date 1583 is on one of the cartouches of the arched panels. 
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Queen, whom by every means,' fair or foul, they were seeking to exterminate. One can only 
conclude that poor Mrs. Jones’ mind was rather unhinged by the misfortunes which came to 
her family about the time of the destruction of the porch. ‘They were very impecunious, and 
the felling of timber—‘‘ miles and miles 0’ woods,” as local tradition described it—went hand 
in hand with the decay of the house. Was any of this due, as Canon Jessop suggests, to the only 
son of the house having “ taken to evil habits,” and were they the cause of the desperate step 
which he took the year after his mother died in 1807 ? ‘These points of detail are not preserved, 
but only the main circumstance that in an upstairs room, on the floor of which the blood mark 
remains, he blew out his brains in 1808. Next year the father died, and though an aunt, 
described as “‘ a mighty stately old lady,” lived on at the Hall till she ended her nonagenarian 
life in 1832, the estate had been sold by Maria Taylor (Mrs. Jones) to Mr. Matthias Kerrison. 
He was a poor parson’s son who built up an enormous fortune by “‘ trade and good management 
in Bungay town, and invested it in the great estates of the Cornwallises and Maynards. To 
these broad Suffolk acres the lands of Breccles were added, and of all of them his son, Sir Edward 
Kerrison of Peninsular and Waterloo fame, became lord. ‘They descended to his youngest 
daughter, the Dowager Lady Bateman, and Breccles became the property of her younger son, 
Mr. Charles Bateman-Hanbury. : 

Mr. Matthias Kerrison bought Breccles as an investment. It was not a time when a modest 
sixteenth century house fallen to decay made any appeal. It was used as a farmhouse, and just 
enough repairs were done to keep the main fabric standing. ‘That was its condition when 
Mr. Hanbury came into possession and determined to give it back its original status, A double 
problem presented itself. On the one hand, there was a desire to preserve-_undiminished, and 
with as little renewal as possible, every part and parcel of the buildings which told anything of 
the life and times of the Woodhouses and their successors in ownership. On the other hand, a 
convenient, workable and agreeable house was required, such as may consort with the elaborated 
habits and intelligent ideas of to-day. To obtain this result, Mr. Hanbury called to his 
assistance the professional aid of Mr. Detmar Blow. ‘That they fully reached their object, 
and: perfectly reconciled whatever divergent elements might be thought to exist therein, will be 
seen by a study of the illustrations. As regards the exterior, there has been no renewal of 
anything that was not ruinous; no imitative or conjectural replacing of decayed details not 
important to the structure ; no unnecessary removal of features added to the original building at a 
later time and in a different manner. ‘The house is not a sheet of paper scrawled over by the self- 
laudatory comments of a self-satisfied modern architect, as are so many “‘ completely restored” 
fabrics. Itisaclosely written historical manuscript, and anyone with an eye at all practised in these 
matters can walk round the house and easily read, in general terms, its architectural past. He can 
also enjoy all those pleasant effects of form, texture and colour which time alone can give. And he 
has the satisfaction of seeing all this in full repair and in an adequate setting. The trimness and 
sufficiency of the roadway and grass plats of the forecourt give value to its old walls and archways 
and to the shapely form of the west front. But the haphazard setting of the picturesque apple trees, 
that look as if they had chosen each one his own spot on the level grass, gives a touch of homely 
informality to the lay-out which exactly suits the worn and battered look of this aged house of 
chequered fortunes. ‘To the south and east a garden on broad and simple lines has been contrived 
(Fig. 29). Ample pathways, restful expanses of turf, the incident of a sundial, a background of 
trees, beds of large size and quiet form planted in a loose and generous manner with homely and 
attractive plants—these are the well-selected and rightly ordered elements of the setting amid which 
rises the engaging group of gables and roof-lines, chimney stacks and mullioned windows, which 
make so striking an old-world picture for anyone standing in the south-east corner of the garden. 
But away to the north there is something more, something quite clearly added, essentially new, 
yet in no way overpowering or competing with the old house. This is the office wing, containing 
every desirable adjunct of modern domesticity, which Mr. Blow has erected de novo in such a 
manner that it takes its place as the modest and sympathetic associate of the old house of the 
Woodhouses. To the east it carries on, at a humbler level, the long row of gables. To the west 
it is well set back from the main forecourt elevation, and is given an enclosed court of its own, 
with high walls and gateways in the manner of those of the forecourt. Beyond, again, lie out- 
houses and stables and farm-steading and the plainer, lower walls of the kitchen garden with 
very simple yet apt tile copings. 

Practical planning and harmonious building are the two notes that at every corner and 
from every point ring out their sympathetic melody. Nor is there any jar, any change of 
impression, when we step inside through the reconstructed porch. True, the disposition is no 
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longer quite what 
it was when Francis 
~ Woodhouse har- 
boured his Romish 
friends. But wecan 
still recognise it as 
his home and see 
much that he, and 
his father before 
him, planned and 
executed. No 
doubt, originally, 
the hall lay on the 
right only of the 
porch and was 
entered behind 
screens. But all 
that arrangement 
had long ago been 
swept away, and 
when the porch was 
once more made 43.—TO THE LONG GALLERY. 

the entrance, a hall 

(Fig. 38), occupying the whole central portion of the west seeaay was contrived, was 
lined with old wainscoting and was fitted and furnished in a manner that fully suited 
the environment... The arms and portions of armour seen hanging on the walls had long 
been in the house, and are probably Woodhouse accoutrements, for this is a house whose 
successive owners seem to have left portions of their movables behind them. Notable 
among these are the interesting and rather mysterious tapestries, one of which shows in the 
illustration of the drawing-room (Fig. 41). This is the south-east room, which we conclude 
was renovated in the early days of the Hethersett occupation, and the tapestries were perhaps 
a possession of the Alderman. But their origin and date puzzle experts. At the sides rise columns 
in a manner common to the Raphael cartoons and to many much later designs. But the Breccles 
tapestries, though extremely delightful, show no learnedness or training on the part of their 
designer, for these. great columns, of which the ponderous capitals carry the ends of massive 
scrolls that stretch across the top, themselves rest on the heads of little men. Enormous leaves, 
so angularly scrolled as to give a somewhat Gothic appearance, occupy most of the ground- 
work, and among them beasts and birds disport themselves. In the one pictured a griffin is 
attacking a stag, to the evident interest of the on-looking birds. ‘The colouring, which reveals 
blacks, greys, blues and greens with a faint all-over sense of purple brown, is exceptional and 
pleasing. ‘They are a very original and valuable possession, though they did not so strike the 
farmer-folk who dwelt with them during most of the nineteenth century. The drawing-room 
was then used as a kitchen, and on nails, driven through the tapestries, hung the saucepans. 
In front of the piece illustrated stood the family mangle, and the turning of its handle near the 
wall had frayed a hole right through the fabric, though careful mending has made close observa- 
tion necessary to detect the spot. These tapestries may be of seventeenth century and of 
provincial make, but the lingering Gothic feeling which they undoubtedly betray inclines one 
to connect them, as well as the armour, with the sixteenth century Woodhouses. A rough attic 
door of ledger type should be noticed in this connection. On it, indicated in black and with 
masterly handling of the brush, may be seen foliage scrolls and the sketch of a man and a bird 
not entirely unlike the tapestry design, but of a truer Renaissance style, such as might have been 
drawn by the Italians who came to England in Henry VIII’s time. John Woodhouse, no doubt, 
had such hangings to clothe some of his walls. Though he built externally of brick, the interior 
portions are of oak framing filled in with plaster, as they are at the Salopian Whitehall (page 139). 
Whether much wainscoting was ever introduced to cover this is a matter of doubt. None, 
certainly, was retained in the main portion of the house, and the Woodhouses most probably had 
much of the oak framing showing as it does now on the stairs and corridors. The main 
stairway has got out of the Gothic newel stage and is five feet wide. But it copies medizevalism 
in so far that the treads are solid oak blocks, and that it has closed-in sides. The lesser stairs 
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were of the newel type, but the one illustrated (Fig. 40) is not constructed in the Gothic 
manner of superposed blocks of which the inner ends formed the newel, but is of thick planks 
fixed on to a central column. Before Francis Woodhouse added the east building, a newel 
stairs, no doubt on the block system, stuck out at the back of the hall, probably in its own turret, 
as the foundations of its circle were revealed during the recent works. Now, part of the east 
wall of the hall is removed, and a section of the east building has been thrown into it, giving 
light to the central portion. To the right is the present chapel, to the left a flight of stairs 
(Fig. 37) leads to a set of rooms, little altered since the days of the “‘ secret places about the gallerie,” 
when it was reported that ‘‘ great company often resort thether verrie late in the night, and great 
provision there made for them 2 or 3 dayes together, and depart away in the night.” It may 
have been with the object of housing his wife’s numerous fellow-religionists that Francis 
Woodhouse contrived so many floors of little rooms in his comparatively small and low addition. 
Of these, apart from the dated room described and illustrated, the most interesting is the library, 
to which the flight of steps out of the hall directly leads. It retains its old panelling, but new 
bookshelves of plain oak and a very simple but effective oak mantelpiece have been added. It 
is here that the sliding panel reveals the squint into the present dining-room, and in the latter 
apartment hangs the portrait of Francis Woodhouse at the age of twenty-eight. This was long 
before he took to wife Eleanor the recusant. But the sad expression of the long, thin, pale face 
seems to tell of some premonition of the anxious times, the harassing cares, the ruinous fines, 
the final loss of the inherited estate to be endured by this man whose conscience bade him be 
true to the thorny path of the old faith rather than follow the easy road of official_religion. 
Nowhere can a more prompting environment for the study and appreciation of the domestic 
history of our forefathers of Elizabeth’s day be found than at the goodly manor place to which 
Mr. Hanbury gave back the true attributes of ancient inhabitance with so much informed 
discretion and truthful purpose. Recently it has become the home of the Right Hon. E. 5S. 
Montagu, and additional charm has been added by the advice and taste of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 
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CHEQUERS, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


HEQUERS is now the country home of British Prime Ministers. Such was the 
generous and patriotic resolve which, in the autumn of 1917, its then owners made 
irrevocable by legal document. Lord and Lady Lee of Fareham came to this most 
delightful Buckinghamshire seat some dozen years ago, and at once began conservative 

reparations. ‘he principle on which they were broadly projected and admirably executed was to 
give back to the house, within and without, the full character and flavour of the times when it 
originated, while modern habits of life should find scope and gratification. Mainly built under 
Elizabeth, it had, as we know from family documents, escaped with scarce any alteration until, 
a hundred years ago, much money was spent in obliterating its history and its beauty under a 
pervading coat of mock medizval frippery, so pleasing to its perpetrators that the unhappy place 
was described in 1823 as “ lately fitted up in the Gothic style with exquisite taste.’’ What this 
exquisite taste was like future ages may still learn through the medium of photography. Such 
presentment will have documentary value for a future history of the rise and fall of Art, but 
the relegation of the stuff itself to the rubbish heap is not likely ever to be regretted. It is well 
to preserve examples of every phase of architecture and decoration. ‘There is always the best 
of a bad lot. Nor must we forget that man is habitually unappreciative and destructive of what 
the next preceding generation has done, although later on it may again be valued. ‘The Strawberry 
Hill manner may, therefore, have future devotees, but they should have left for them complete 
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creations in that taste 
and not palimpsests set 
-over a truer style. For 
the Gothic of 1820 was 
not a true style. That 
surely may be stated, 
not as a passing whim, 
but as a permanent 
principle. It imitated 
in paltry and superficial 
fashion the forms of an 
age of which it ignored 
the spirit, the purpose 
and the methods. It 
was third-rate 
theatricalism ; not well 
considered creation or 
copying. So Chequers 
is well without it, for 
it has been replaced, as 
the illustrations show, 
46..-THE PAVED TERRACE AND DOORWAY. by a careful return to 
sixteenth and_ seven- 
teenth century models wherever the original fabric called for such owing to wreckage and 
defacement. 

The structure and the decoration, the furniture and the fittings, the art collection and 
library, the archeology and the amenity, the gardens and the environment—all have been 
reviewed and reformed so that everything that there was of the right sort should be brought to 
light and given full value, while only as much as was essential to complete the picture has been 
sympathetically introduced. The bad moment of the Gothic “ taste ’’ has passed away as a dream 
that leaves no trace, and Chequers to-day is essentially as Chequers was before the last of. the 
de Chekers blood passed away more than two centuries ago. As Sir William Anson so well 
expressed it in the inscription placed on the west bay of the gallery, Lord and Lady Lee 


Iste locum valde amantes, ejusque fortunas venerantes domum ipsam hortosque A.D. MDCCCCIX et annis insequentibus 
reficiendos ornandos curaverunt. 


And that done, what next ? Much and good work had produced a rare and invaluable result. 
Was it to run constant danger of destruction or even of disruption ? Could Atropos at any 
moment cause a chaos by the cutting of a thread of life? That, the creators of so goodly a thing, 
on which they looked with fondness and pride, decided must not be in so far as it was in their 
power to prevent it. ‘To guard against accidents, therefore, and to make the decision irrevocable, 
the whole property was deeded over to the Nation, to be used for a national purpose under the 
guardianship of the Nation’s leaders in action, thought and art, who shall administer it in 
accordance with a broadly conceived but conservative scheme. Such is the origin and purpose 
of the “‘ Chequers Trust ” idea as drafted by Lord Lee with this exordium : . 
The purpose of this Trust is that the ownership of the Chequers Estate, with the mansion house and everything it contains, 
shall be transferred forthwith as a free gift (in trust) to the Nation, on the conditions that the present owners may (if they 
so desire) remain in occupation as tenants of the trustees, so long as they may live, and that, after their death, the house 
will be used and maintained in perpetuity as the official country residence of the British Prime Minister. 
That was written in 1917 and two years later Lord and Lady Lee decided to relinquish their life 
interest and bring the purpose of the trust into immediate operation. Even under the old order 
our prime ministers were not always men of large private means—did not Pitt die deep in debt ? 
How much more is this likely to be the case in the future? It were well and honourable that the 
official head of the British Executive should not only have an official town house and the official 
income to support it, but also a choice example of those country homes which are England’s 
glory, and with it the means to occupy it during his moments of leisure or to receive there his 
own and the Nation’s guests. The Nation having failed to supply this, it has been provided 
by Lord Lee. In little over an hour the Premier transports himself from the heat and bustle 
of the town, from the strife of Westminster and the toil of Downing Street, to the pure, serene 
air of the Chilterns, of which the highest point, Coombe Hill, is on the property. 
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The setting is such as Tennyson wrote of his own Isle of Wight home : 


Where, far from noise and smoke of town 
I watch the twilight falling brown 

All around a careless-order’d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


Passing through the park gates, the grassy downs whence the British stronghold overlooked the 
vale with box and juniper banks sweeping down to leafy hollows or velvet lawns, all exquisitely 
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moulded and jewelled by nature, restfully enchant the mind and eye. Soon the russet brick of 
the walls, the grey stone mullioned windows, the gabled roofs break in on the scene, and the ample, 
homely grouping of the house, with its court and garden enclosures, its setting of tree and flower, 
beckons hospitably (Fig. 73). Its great oaken door opens wide and reveals the combined 
gloriousness and comfort of the interior. The past and present give of their best at Chequers. Art 
and Nature, Tradition and Progress have met to greet you there with influence benign and 
inspiring. The narrowness of active politics is expelled in favour of the breadth of view and 
comprehensive sympathy that a ruler of men should capture and hold. Not merely for 
convenience and luxury, but for psychological healthfulness, the gift is valuable to the man who 
officially holds it, and therefore to the Nation whose destinies are temporarily in his hands. 
Thus the future of Chequers is promising and important. Its past is varied and interesting. 
The exterior is still largely as it was left by William Hawtrey, who, in 1565, reconstructed his — 
ancestor’s fifteenth century home. But even the latter was by no means the earliest house of 
Chequers. That earthworks still clearly visible mark the British stronghold where Caractacus 
was born rests not entirely on tradition, but also on the survival of the two Kimble villages named 
after his father, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, the Cunobelin of history, who brought all Britain 
south of the Humber under 
somes ‘ his rule. That Camulodu- 
mum (Colchester) was the 
centre of his rule does not 
prevent the hillin Chequers 
park_having been a place . 
of his occasional residence. 
Commanding as it does the 
Icknield Way (the oldest 
British road), it was cer- 
tainly a place of importance 
at the: dawn of our ‘era; 
although nigh upon twelve 
centuries have. to pass 
before. ~we “can locatewee 
positive owner. It was, 
under Henry II, the pro- 
perty of one Elias, an official 
of the Royal Exchequer at 
the very time when Bishop 
Richard of London, its 
Treasurer, gives us a picture 
of that most important and 
all-embracing department 
of the Government of our 
Norman and Angevin Kings 
in his Dialogus de Scaccario. 
Elias held probably one of 
the other offices mentioned 
in the Dialogus, and in any 
‘case it must have been his 
long and close connection 
with the Exchequer that 
made him known as de 
Scaccario, Englished as de 
Chekers, and thus gave him 
a surname which he trans- 
mitted to his posterity. If 
that be true, it was he and 
his office that gave name 
to his estate, and not the 
48.—VIEW FROM A SOUTHERN SITTING ROOM. estate that gave name to 
Showing the park beyond the sunk garden. the owner, which was the 
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more usual course in his day. ‘The male line of de Chekers ended with Sir Ralph’s death 
in 1254, when his elder daughter, Katherine, carried the estate to her husband, Sir William 
de Alta Ripa, who thus became the first of the Hawtrey owners. What river’s high bank, or 
Haut Rive, it was that a follower of William the Norman deserted in order to accompany him 
on his English Expedition does not appear. But the speculation proved fortunate, and we find 
broad acres in possession of various branches of the Alta Ripa family scattered over England 
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in Plantagenet times. The husband of Katherine de Chekers hailed from Algarkirk in Lincoln- 
shire, but will have been tempted south by his wife’s inheritance, since Chequers thereupon. 
became a Hawtrey home. Three of them, each in the manner of his time, have dealt with 
the fabric, for there is said to have been a rebuilding in the fourteenth, as well as those in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries already referred to. A good deal of the fifteenth century ~ 
material and fabric was retained by the Elizabethan Hawtrey, and the correctness of the little 
view of the house on an old estate map received notable confirmation by the discovery, when 
digging down for the sunk portion of the south garden in 1912, of foundations that bear evidence 
of being those of a gate-house of late Gothic character, giving entrance to an outer “ Court of 
Office’ and faced by the main block of the dwelling, itself quadrangular in plan. A quadrangle 
it remained when William Hawtrey remodelled it, but he will have exchanged an arrangement 
dominated by a great and lofty hall for the Elizabethan one of a modest single-storeyed hall 
called Cromwell Room in the plan (Fig. 51), and having the Great Chamber above it. Its bay 
window is the eastern one on the north side (Fig. 45), of which all the rest on the first floor he 
allocated to the then fashionable long gallery. That arrangement remains and the north elevation 
is still practically as he left it—a delightful composition of long, narrow, many-toned bricks relieved 
by the stonework of the coigns and of the stately array of double-transomed mullioned windows. 
The roof line is broken by five gables, of which two rise behind the bays, which are only carried 
to two storey height and are topped by a parapet with round-headed panels containing coats of 
arms, the initials of the builder and his wife, and the date 1565. It was in that year that Lady Mary 
Grey was handed over to his custody by Queen Elizabeth’s order. ‘The sanguinary dynastic 
struggle of the Roses’ War, and the incompleteness of their own title to the throne made the Tudor | 
sovereigns jealous of any drop of Plantagenet blood in any veins but their own. Elizabeth did 
not chop off heads and annex estates quite in the manner of her father, but she kept her most 
vindictive eye open towards her cousinry ; and so, when the sister of Lady Jane Grey—who 
had for a moment displaced the Tudors—chose to contract a secret marriage with Thomas Keys, 
Her Majesty’s Sergeant Porter, the royal temper at once overrode friendly or even compassionate 
feeling and Hawtrey received notice that Lady Mary was to be sent down to Chequers and not“ go 
out of his house abrode, except it be necessarily for to take ye ayre for her helth.”” Even a system 
of food control was instituted and the little lady (she was as small as her husband was big) was 
not to be “* dieted otherwise than shall be convenient for her sustentation.”’ Hawtrey considered 
the safest place of internment was under the roof, and the attic room (Fig. 59) occupying the north- 
east corner has traces of her handwriting on the wall. When she left Chequers, after two years’ 
detention, she took with her to her step-grandmother, the Duchess of Suffolk, nothing but an 
old feather bed full of patches and a “ lyttele petteous cannype of ryde sersinette.” It is to be 
hoped that the Queen’s wrath was by then sufficiently appeased to enable her to listen graciously 
to the petition that furniture for one chamber and “ some old selver potte to feche her drinke 
in” should be allowed on loan out of the Royal stores. William Hawtrey was the last male of 
his line to own Chequers, which, on his death in 1597, passed to his elder granddaughter, Mary, 
Lady Wolley, who was herself succeeded in 1637 by her younger sister Brigetta, Lady Croke. 
As Lady Wolley, in her will made in the year of her death, describes herself as of Bodicote in 
Oxfordshire, she may not have resided at Chequers. But the estate map on which is to be seen 
the little presentment of the house is of her time, and has her name on it, and her portrait is one 
of the most interesting of the large collection of ancestors that hang on the walls. Though gaily 
attired in black and scarlet with embroideries of birds and flowers, her widowhood is proclaimed 
by minute black bows tied to her ring and to the pin of her ruffle. Her sister Brigetta outlived 
her for a year only ; but the widower, Sir Henry Croke, member of a very important family 
of lawyer landowners in the neighbourhood, enjoyed possession of her inheritance for a score of 
years and showed his gratitude by placing her effigy under a marble canopy in the neighbouring 
church of Ellesborough, although he may have wished to hint that there were consolations in 
widowerhood when he described her in the epitaph as having “ nothing feminine about her 
except her sex.’”’ Certainly her portrait gives the impression of a woman of strong character 
capable of insisting on her own way. 

For two centuries—that is, from the opening of the Hanoverian Era to its acquisition by 
Lord Lee—Chequers was first the residence and then the property of descendants of Oliver 
Cromwell, and it is rich in Cromwell portraits and relics. But it has no connection with the 
Protector himself, and no special history in the disturbed times that saw his rise and his son’s 
fall. During most of this period Brigetta’s widower remained in possession. His father, Sir John 
Croke, had been Speaker to two of Queen Elizabeth’s parliaments, and became a judge of the 
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King’s Bench in 
1607: His «seat 
of Chilton — lay 


Chequers, where 
a memorial of 
him remains in 
the form of the 
portrait of him- 
self and his wife, 
in black clothes 
with big. white 
ruffles and lace 
cuffs, which 
hangs over the 
fireplace in the 
Hawtrey Hall 
51,—PLAN. . (Fig. 53). Henry, 
. his second son, 
was born in the Armada year and—no doubt through his father’s legal influence—became 
de Scaccario, like his twelfth century predecessor. He was Ingrossator Rotule magne in Curia 
Scaccarti, or Clerk of the Pipe in the Exchequer, which was, as the family biographer remarks, 
‘a lucrative place not overburdened with any great expenditure of time or labour.” Unlike his 
brother, Sir Unton Croke, whom Cromwell promoted in the law, Sir Henry and his son, Sir 
Robert, were of Royalist leanings, and though we hear of no active part played by them in the 
cause, Chequers appears to have been sequestered and in the hands of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for a short while. Sir Robert succeeded shortly before the Restoration, and, 
having no son, his daughter Mary proved to be the last of the de Chekers blood to own the estate. 
She married John Thurbarne, widower, Serjeant-at-Law and Member of Parliament, who, at 
this second edition of matrimony, took a lawyer-like rather than a romantic view of courtship. 
So good an eye had he for the main chance that, in the marriage deed, Chequers, failing issue 
by Mary Croke, was to go to his child by his first wife and then to any surviving descendants 
of his father in preference to any of the Croke family, although Mary Croke herself had not been 
Sir Robert’s only daughter. ‘The Serjeant-at-Law’s method of love-making was certainly 
masterful and direct. He presents the fair one with a copy of a folio edition of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”? published in 1688, carefully marked and annotated by himself. ‘‘ A Description how a 
Wise and Accomplish* Woman receives her Lover” is his comment on one passage, and on 
another : ‘“‘ ‘he Nuptiall joys finely describ‘ & modestly.”’ But more to his purpose as a guide 
to future domestic conduct is the note: ‘‘ Woman made to make Man happy.” In these days 
of sex equality so suggestive and didactic a present would scarcely incline an heiress to accept 
the proffered hand. But Mary Croke lived in an age that thought differently. She must have 
received her lover in right Miltonian manner, for she became Mrs. Thurbarne number two, 
and the lawyer M.P. and his daughter Joanna were duly housed at Chequers. There was no 
second family, and so, in accordance with the marriage deed, the estate passed to Thurbarne 
when Mary died in 1711 and to Joanna when he followed in the ensuing year. Long before 
that she had married a gallant soldier, Colonel Revett, commanding a battalion of the Foot Guards, 
by whom she had a plentiful quiver of sons and daughters before he fell on the bloody field of 
Malplaquet in 1709. Joanna remained a widow until after the Chequers-inheritance came in, 
and then increased her family by marrying a widower with children of his own. That widower 
was a son of Oliver Cromwell’s youngest daughter, Frances Lady Russell. Except that in 1715 
he hung up his hat in the house that belonged to his second wife (whose sons by her first husband 
were her heirs), he had no lien on the Chequers estate nor expectation that he or his descendants 
would ever own it. Yet own it the latter did, and this, added to the advent of Cromwell 
relics, has created so strong a Cromwellian tradition at Chequers that the descendants of Frances 
Cromwell have taken it for granted that it was her home, and, asserting that Cromwell’s “daughter 
was mistress there,” have thence deduced that the Protector will have been her visitor. The 
devolution of Chequers from the death of Sir Robert Croke under Charles II until the death 
of Joanna 'Thurbarne eighty years later is so curiously involved that the mistake is easily accounted 
for. Let us, however, make the matter clear once for all. 
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When still in her teens, Frances Cromwell was married to Robert Rich, Lord Warwick’s 
grandson ; but as he shortly after died, she was a widow of about twenty at the passing away 
of the Lord Protector in 1658, so that, even if Chequers had then belonged to the Russells, she 
would have had no connection with it in-her father’s lifetime. It was three years after the Restora- 
tion that she married John, son and heir of Sir Francis Russell of Chippenham in Cambridgeshire. 


Sir Francis was the 
second baronet, his 
father having 
received his title 
from Charles I 
after a long tenure 
of the Treasuryship 
of the Navy. But 
Sir Francis became 
a Parliamentary 
Colonel, and was 
called up to the 
abortive Upper 
Chamber by the 
Erovector: The 
families were first 
linked when, in 
1653, Sir Francis’ 
eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, married 
Henry Cromwell, 
who thereupon 
went to Ireland, 
where he became 
his father’s Lord 
Deputy. But this 
connection led to 
no persecution of 
the Russells at the 


Restoration, and. 


Sir Francis died in 
Hetirement at 
Chippenham in 
1664, having in 
the previous year 
forged a _ second 


link in the Crom-: 


well-Russell chain 
by marrying his 
young heir to the 
widow Rich. That 
heir became Sir 
John on his father’s 
@eath, but five 
years later, and 
before he was 
thirty, he also died 
at Chippenham. 
There were already 
several children, 


§2.—THE OLD STAIRCASE. 


including the new baby baronet, Sir William ; but some months later Frances Cromwell, still 
young, but twice a widow, gave birth to a posthumous son who was named after his father. 
There had already been a Russell connection with India, the Treasurer of the Navy having 
made money in overseas adventures and becoming a ‘‘free brother” of the East India 
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53.—-THE HAWTREY HALL BAY AND GLASS. 
Called ‘‘ Cromwell”? Room on the Plan. 


Company of 1609. This may account for his grandson being elected a factor of its more 
important successor under William ITI. 

Born in 1670, John Russell reached Bengal in 1694, and twenty years later he returned 
home as an ex-governor. Soon after he got to India Sir Charles Eyre became Governor of what 
was then called Fort William, and had with him his sister Rebecca. The young factor was agree- 
able to her and they were married in 1697. She gave him a son and two daughters before she 
died in the closing year of her husband’s Indian career. Rising to the position his father-in-law 
had held, he fulfilled its duties with success but without brilliancy, and was recalled at the 
beginning of 1614. He reached home to find his mother still alive. Lady Russell died an 


octogenarian in 1721, having not only outlived all her own generation of Cromwells and Russells, | 


but also her eldest son, the fourth baronet. Already impoverished, he had spent what yet 
remained to him in raising troops to aid in the Revolution which brought William III to the 
throne in 1688. He thereupon sold Chippenham to his namesake of the Bedford family, Edward 
Russell, Admiral of the Blue, and Earl of Orford. Like his father, Sir William Russell died 
young, leaving two sons, of whom the elder succeeded him but died in 1738, while the younger 
one followed the footsteps of his uncle John, and, going out to Bengal, had risen to be a member 
of the Council when he died as Sir Francis, sixth baronet, in 1750. 

It was the summer of 1714 when Governor Russell and his three children reached England ; 
and twelve months later, being then of ‘“‘ Duke Street, St. James’,’’ he married Joanna Revett 
of Chequers. As her daughter-in-law’s guest, Frances Cromwell may, in her last years, have 
known Chequers ; for, with the marriage of Governor Russell to widow Revett, Chequers 
certainly became the home centre of the now landless Russells. To the young Revetts the young 
Russells were now added. Of the latter, the boy Charles was then about fifteen. He had an 
elder and a younger sister ; the latter, on growing up, married Samuel Greenhill, and thus was 
mother of a nineteenth century owner of Chequers. That seemed unlikely enough in her early 
days at Chequers, to the heir of which her elder sister became wife, for the intercourse of the 
two families of children led to double nuptials. John Revett married Frances Russell, who 
therefore really did seem likely to become “ mistress there,” while his sister, Joanna Cutts Revett, 
married Charles Russell. It appears to have been a most united family. They were twice depicted, 
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one of these groups appearing in the illustration of the entrance hall (Fig. 50). The central 
figure is a cow—dairying, if elegantly done, being then fashionable with young ladies in England 
‘as 1t was later with Marie Antoinette at the Trianon. Governor Russell is absent, but his wife 
and their two families, down to the Greenhill baby, surround the milk-giver in expectation of 
a warm “ syllabub.” The other picture is much the same, but the cow is absent and the Governor 
present. His Indian legacy of ill-health took him to Bath, where he died in 1735. But Joanna 
Thurbarne, again a widow, continued for another eighteen years to hold Chequers, where her 
elder son took the lead and managed matters. Other members of the family were apt to con- 
gregate there, and loved it, as all who have been connected with this charming and sympathetic 
place have ever, and still do love it. Charles Russell and his wife, indeed, seem to have had 
their own little place at Missenden ; but he was a soldier, and with the outbreak of the Austrian 
Succession War in 1742 the peace which England had enjoyed for thirty years came to an end. 
When Charles Russell goes with our ‘“‘ expeditionary force” to the Continent his wife with her 
babies joins her mother and brother at Chequers, and relates in many a letter addressed from the 
gallery (Fig. 58) to ‘‘ Monsieur Russell, Lieut. Colonel dans le premier Regim' des Gardes de sa 

. B. au Quartier General de Armée Britannique ” all the incidents of a happy, pure home-life, 
over which hangs but one cloud—the absence of the adored husband in a far-off land on dangerous 
duty. And much danger of death or capture did the Colonel of the Guards run in the summer 
of 1743. ‘The British Army lay at Aschaffenburg, on the Main, but their stores were much lower 
down the river at Hanau ; and when George II joined the force in June, he found it “‘ wanting 
bread,” while a larger French army under Noailles lined the opposite bank of the river with 
batteries and, crossing over by Dettingen, half way between Aschaffenburg and Hanau, barred 
the way of the English to their necessary and only source of food. How the French “ mouse- 
trap ’’ failed through the rashness of Grammont, who held Dettingen impregnably had he waited 
to be attacked instead of attacking, is a matter of well-known history, popularised by the action 
of the King, who, when his horse bolted to the rear, parted company with it and, “ with sword 
still drawn, resumed his forward position, feeling confident that his legs would never disgrace 
him by retreat.” -Thus the British broke through and reached the Hanau nosebag, whence 
Colonel Russell, in the following month, writes to his wife : 
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I begin to think it a long time since I heard from that Dear delightfull place, sweet Checquers, where nothing but joy and 
tranquility Health & pleasure can ever reign, no Situation I yet have seen but what comes short of it: I hope you have 
now a share of the fine Weather we have return’d to us & surely then nothing can equal the charm you daily enjoy: I 
own Iam happy inthe thoughts that the Dear Babys are there & can often fancy I can see em tumbling up and down the Hills. 
One of these babies, then two years old, was to become not only owner of Chequers but head 
of his family as eighth baronet. With him at Chequers was his little cousin, heir-apparent to 
the title. The father, on his brother’s death in Ireland in 1738, had, as we have seen, succeeded 
to the empty honour, but remained at Fort St. George; while ample, hospitable Chequers 
housed his child ‘“ Billy,” who comes bravely through the smallpox in 1744. Six years later 
Billy becomes seventh baronet, but dies an unmarried lieutenant of the Guards in 1757. Colonel 
Charles Russell had already paid the penalty of the unhealthiness of foreign service in those 
unhygienic days. Leading his battalion of the Guards, he had, in 1745, passed safely through 
the ordeal of Fontenoy, where, to the amazement and confusion of the great, strongly posted 


French army, the Duke of Cumberland had ordered the British infantry to charge. Remembering | 


the Dettingen success, a young officer of our Guards—one of Charles Russell’s subalterns, 


perchance—when within speaking distance 
doffed his hat to the French Guards and begged them to delay before swimming the Scheldt as they had done the Main 
two years before. The French retort was powder and shot, but in a moment, the British levelled their muskets, and the 
relentless fire that was their tradition and their habit once more did its work. 


The peace of 1748 did not end Charles Russell’s soldiering. Minorca was then ceded to 


England and he was sent there in command of the 34th Regiment of Foot. ‘‘ Attending of which 
in the island of Minorca he contracted a disorder of which he died, Nov. 20, 1754,”-as we learn 
from his epitaph in Kew Church. That eighteenth century edifice was largely built by his uncle, 
Sir Charles Eyre, who, on ceasing to be Governor of Fort William in 1701, had bought a house 
and land on the green and, taking a wife, settled down to domestic happiness. Dying in 1729, 
he left the Kew property and other means to his widow for her life with remainder to his nephew, 
Charles Russell, who succeeded to it in 1735, and thus, in a modest way, became a property 
owner, although Chequers was never his. His death, followed by that of his cousin in 1757, 
made his son “‘ Johny ”’ a baronet at the age of sixteen. He seemed likely to be a poor one. His 
grandmother and her sons were still alive, and his inheritance was of a very presumptive kind. 
But the year 1763 proved fatal to the Revett family, for both John and James then died, and a 
month or two later the old lady, the Serjeant-at-Law’s daughter who had held the estate for over 
half a century, was also laid to rest, and her daughter Mrs. Russell was her heir. Her days, 
also, were numbered, and in 1764 the young baronet became lord of Chequers. He was then a 
B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, and a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, and it was ten years before he 
settled down to matrimony. One of his greatest friends was John Holroyd of Sheffield Park, 
afterwards Lord Sheffield, a noted country gentleman and agriculturist, with whom he carries 
on a lively correspondence, relying largely on his advice for estate management and farming. 
To him in 1774 he announces his engagement to Catherine Carey, approved by her parents, 
General and Mrs. Carey, despite his ‘‘ narrow income for the present.” 'The combined Kew 
and Chequers properties did not apparently bring great affluence, for he says: ‘“‘ I am & ever 
must be very poor. But I intend to be very happy.” During his bachelorhood Chequers was 
let, but he proposes living there when the tenants leave in 1775. Visiting it he finds “‘ everything 
so very, very bad & as one cannot do things cleaverly at a distance I am afraid I must carry my 
Delicate little Girl into a house full of dirt and rags for sometime before we can possibly help 
ourselves.”” Delicate the little wife unfortunately proved to be. We hear of frequent illness 
during the next few years, and at last, in December, 1782, Holroyd receives from his friend the 
despairing cry, ““ She is gon.” His own death quickly followed that of his beloved Kitty, although 
we hear that it was not from a broken heart, but from eating too much melon at Broome in Kent. 
His two sons had each a short period of possession, and when the younger one, Sir George, 
passed away in 1804 the male line of Russell of Chequers was extinct. 

Sir John and his Kitty, being none too rich in this world’s goods, did not do more than repair 
the fabric and fittings of the Elizabethan house which he inherited. It is clear from record and 


tradition that wainscot and tapestry lined the walls. The ‘‘ Gothic taste ” of the successors of © 


the male line of Russell played havoc with this, and it has been the effort of Lord and Lady Lee 
to make Chequers what it was when Sir John and Kitty had set it right after the tenancy, mending 
and cleaning and rearranging all they found of fixtures and furniture, pictures and china, and 
also adding pieces of their own date. Nearly all this, fortunately, remains—some rescued from 
attic and lumber-room, some still cherished through the nineteenth century. It is therefore 
the interior of the Chequers of the Hawtreys and of the Russells, rather than that of Greenhills and 
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56.—RECESS IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


Franklands, that the accompanying illustrations show. The white parlour (Fig. 65) is, as it seems 
always to have been, the boudoir of the mistress, and cannot be very different from what Kitty 
Russell made it, for, surely, the delightful early Sheraton sofa and armchairs were a present to 
her from her husband. With their slim, round, fluted legs and carved arms cleverly dividing 
behind the pad to add strength to the frame, they are a good and unusual English rendering of 
the Louis XVI style. If the cabinet was not there in her time its contents were. The East India 
Company carried on our trade with China in the eighteenth century, and it was through them 
that oriental porcelain, whether vases and objects for ornament. or services for use, came plenti- 
fully to English country homes. Chequers is rich in it, dating-no doubt from the time of 
Governor Russell. At the other end of the room a Chinese fret Chippendale table belongs 
to the later days of Joanna Thurbarne, in whose girlhood [probably purchased by her father 
or step-mother, the last of the Crokes] must have come several of the fine cabinets with gilt stands 
so fashionable under the last Stuarts and the Orange Prince. The principal one stands in the 
dining-room and is, of course, Italian (Fig. 63). It has an ebony frame mounted in ormolu 
and with figure subjects painted on the drawer and cupboard panels. The gilt stand is English of 
the close of the seventeenth century, when Gibbons had made winged and kissing boys floating 
amid flower and foliage, swag and garland universally fashionable. In William Hawtrey’s 
“Great Chamber” (Fig. 55) above his hall, “Gothic” frippery has given way to wall-linings 
of that excellent inlaid character which Elizabethans loved and which Bess of Hardwick 
introduced lavishly both there and at Chatsworth. The dining-room (Fig. 61) exhibits a simpler 
edition of the same style, and here we see some of the gems of Lord Lee’s own collection of 
pictures. ‘I'he man in armour is a Duke of Ferrara, painted by Dosso Dossi circ. 1500, while the 
little panel to ‘the left is an exquisite Rubens, for the boys heaving up a great garland have all 
his liveliness and vigour and none of his coarseness. 

_ How and when did the Cromwell portraits and other relics reach Chequers? That is a 
point no one appears to have cleared up. What his descendants did, to the last moment of their 
occupation, was to treasure and preserve them, taking it for granted that they had come there 
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with Frances Lady Russell, whom they believed was ‘“‘ mistress here.’’ But we have seen that 
she died forty-two years before the estate passed to one of the Cromwell blood. Hers, however, 
they must have been, and may have come to Chequers with Governor Russell, although until 
the death of the Revett brothers in 1763 Chequers belonged neither actually nor potentially to 
a Cromwell descendant. 

Among the portraits, the earliest is that of the Protector’s mother (Fig. 68), Elizabeth 
Steward, and the next in date is that which shows him as a child (Fig. 70). Some half century 
must have passed before the two-year-old babe of the early panel was depicted as a mailed 


warrior by Samuel Cooper (Fig. 71). ‘Taught by his uncle, John Hoskins, the miniature painter 
of Charles I’s 


time, Samuel sur- 
passed his uncle 
in the art and was 
coming into full 
vogue when the 
Civil War broke 
out. If he painted 
the exceptionally 
fine miniature 
(top of Fig. 66) 
of John Pym from 
life—as he proba- 
bly did, for it is an 
exceptionally fine 
example of his 
work—he did so 
as a young man, 
for he was little 
over thirty when 
the Parliamentary 
leader died. By 
his delicate brush 
aienwlso the 
Chequers minia- 
ture of Mrs. Clay- 
pole, fully signed 
byaaniim 2t the 
back, and the ring 
showing a smaller 
edition of the 
likeness of the 
Protector, with a 
fine blue  back- 
ground. Tradition 
has it that the 
father gave this 
ring to his young- 
est daughter, the 
girl widow, on his 
death-bed. An- 
other miniature, 
perhaps copied 
from the Cooper, 
has an inscription, 
apparently con- 
temporary, stating 
that it was a gift 
toQueen Christina 
of Sweden. It 57.—IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 
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may never have been presented owing to her abdication. The quarrel with the Dutch arising, 
Cromwell sought an alliance with Sweden, and sent Bulstrode Whitelocke as Ambassador 


to the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus in 1653. Among the gifts he bore to the Queen | 


this miniature may have failed to be included owing to its not having been finished in 
time. Whitelocke found the Queen full of her projected abdication, but he did not know of her 
conversion and intended journey to Rome. That would certainly prevent the later transmission 
of the miniature. Christina, indeed, when Rome and France were offended by her murder of 
Monaldeschi in 1657, wished to visit England, but her emissary entirely failed to extract an 
invitation from Cromwell. Of him there is at Chequers a portrait by Robert Walker, who painted 
him repeatedly, showing him in armour with a page tying on his sash. It closely resembles that 
which is now in the National Portrait Gallery, but formerly belonged to the family of Frances 
Cromwell’s first husband. A little enamel profile completes the painted presentments of Cromwell 
at Chequers, but there is also one in plaster. This “‘ life mask ” (Fig. 67) is quite different to 
the death mask now in the London Museum. To have one’s face embedded in plaster of Paris 
and thus get a mould of the living features cannot be a pleasant process and is not often resorted 
to. Life masks are therefore unusual, and as neither the Cromwell mould nor any contemporary 
replica of the cast is known to exist, the Chequers example is a rarity indeed. 


Of Cromwell’s children the Chequers portraits of, Mrs. Fleetwood and of Lady Fauconberg — 


are reputed to be by Cornelius Janssen, the Court painter who left for Holland in 1643. Therefore 
they were only nineteen and seven years old respectively when he left, and the attribution must 
be incorrect, unless he made an unrecorded later visit to England. The portrait of Lady Russell 
—which, judging from the costume, was painted late in life—is by Dahl,and one of the two of 
Richard Cromwell is, like that of his father, by R. Walker. More interesting than the second 
Protector’s portraits is a document signed by him (Fig. 72). Of much intelligence, good manners 
and address, Richard Cromwell lacked strength of character or desire to rule. Hence the task, which 
seemed growing too difficult even for his father during the last months of his life, was altogether 
beyond him. The Royalists were rapidly gaining strength and the Republicans were divided 
into the hostile camps of Army and Parliament. The latter sought to prevent the political impor- 
tance of the former by forbidding its leaders to meet in council. Neither party cared for 
Richard’s protectorship except to make use of it. He would have preferred siding with the 
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Parliament, and when 
Fleetwood, as chief in 
command, ordered an 
army rendezvous at St. 
James’s, Richard ordered 
another at Whitehall. 
But as he declared, 
“T will not have a drop 
of blood spilt for the 
preservation of my 
greatness which isa 
burden to me,” it is no 
wonder that Fleetwood 
rather than Richard was 
obeyed by the regiments. 
So on the night of April 
21st, 1659, Fleetwood, 
his brother-in-law, sent 
Desborough, his uncle, 
to him to say that if 
he dissolved Parliament 59.—AN ATTIC ROOM. 
they would take care of Where Lady Mary Grey was confined in 1565-7. 
him, but if he refused he 
must “ shift for himself.’ An anxious night’s vigil resulted in ‘‘ Queen Dick,” as he was 
nicknamed, giving way, and, as dawn broke, setting his hand on the left-hand top corner of 
the desired document. ‘The signature has faded, but the engrossing is clear enough except 
where, as it seems, a Chequers rat has sampled the parchment. The great seal is also almost 
perfect. Richard’s few months of power did not produce a seal of his own, and it is still his 
father’s that hangs from the last of his Letters Patent. His military relatives had used him. 
They wanted him no longer. He was discarded as an unimportant superfluity. It was, 
_however, not his two military relatives, but John Lambert who reaped the reward. He had 
retired in dudgeon in 1657. Now the army clamoured for him, and he practically ruled 
England for a while. But, though still only forty years of age, he seems to have lost the 
decision and grasp of situation that had pushed him early to the front, so that not he, but 
~Monck, brought back the King in 1660. The Chequers portrait (Fig. 69) was in a bad state 
and little thought of. But recently on being cleaned, not only its high quality, but the signature 
of Ferdinand Bol was revealed. Bol was educated at Amsterdam in the School of Rembrandt, 
and proved a most worthy pupil, as anyone looking at the Chequers picture will readily admit. 
How did painter and sitter meet? The only moment when Lambert could have gone to 
Holland was on his retirement during the last period of Oliver’s Protectorate. But his biographers 
do not mention such a journey, nor is Bol credited with ever having visited England. It would 
be an interesting point to investigate. 
Among Cromwellian objects at Chequers two may be connected with “‘ the Protectress 
Elizabeth.” Her bible is bound in green peau de chagrin, not smoothed and polished, but left 
rough with upstanding granules as produced by the mustard irritant on the undressed horse 
skin, which was the original mode of producing shagreen. It was popular with the Cromwell 
family, for Lady Fauconberg had a knife, fork and spoon in shagreen case that had belonged to 
her father; and her brother Richard left her by will a “ shagreen truncke ”’ although he had 
raised {50 on it from his landlady, Mrs. Pengelly. Mrs. Cromwell’s bible has silver mounts 
framing the shagreen and has her autograph. It was printed in 1656 ‘‘ By His Highness’ Printers,” 
but evidently falling into Tory hands after the Restoration, the word ‘“‘ Highness’ has been 
erased from the title pages of both Old and New Testaments. ‘The other object probably 
connected with her is an octagon watch (included in Fig. 66), made in London by James Cowy, 
which must be classed with a clock found locked away with the life mask when Lord Lee first went 
to Chequers, and may therefore be numbered as among the possessions of the Protector. Of 
Cromwell’s swords two are at Chequers and one of these he 1s said to have carried at Marston 
Moor. Lastly, we must mention his military account book, a quarto of many pages, one of 


which is headed : 


Disbursem* out of Contingensies for the Army under the comand of his Ex the Lord Gen*" Cromwell from July 1, 1650. 
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60.—THE GREAT HALL AND GALLERY. 


This is a new room, designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, and occupying part of the original interior court of the Hawtrey house. 


There is an item of a thousand pounds “ for Biskett & other necessaries,” and another of two 
pounds “ 'T'o Mr. Charleton Waggonn’ for to carry one who broke his legge,” and thus we get 
a glimpse of the commissariat and field hospital services in Commonwealth times. 

The period that followed the extinction of the Russell baronetcy saw the abasement of the 
old Hawtrey house by the daubing over of pseudo-Gothic plaster. But was it not mere lack of 


means that prevented this happening earlier ? We have seen how Sir John Russell, who succeeded: 
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his grandmother in 1763, wrote to his friend Lord Sheffield, ‘‘ I am and ever must be very poor.” 
Yet we hear of workmen in the house and of large building projects to be carried out, if ever 
fortune favoured, under the guidance of that dangerous person in all ages, the ‘‘ eminent 
architect.’’ ‘The Great Wyat’”’ is more than once mentioned in the correspondence, and he 
gives a sketch for new stables. That was in 1779, when James Wyatt had only recently come home 
from Roman studies, was still classic in his leanings and had made a name by his treatment of 
the London Pantheon in that style. While thus imbued he was employed by Sir Henry Oxenden 
at Broome in Kent, and the great drawing-room there passes as a good example of Adam work. 
We saw that it was while staying at Broome with his friend Sir Henry that Sir John Russell died. 
Lord Sheffield was likewise an admirer of Wyatt, who soon plunged into pseudo-Gothicism and 
through his treatment of cathedral and country house earned the name of ‘‘ The Destroyer.” 
We may therefore assume that it was only the fatal nature of Sir Henry’s melons that prevented 
Sir John, had he lived to achieve the improvement of his finances, from altering Chequers some- 
what in the same manner as that adopted at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As it was, 
** bricklayers who are the most tedious of mortals ”’ were only sparingly employed, and the fitting 
of the gallery as a library is the one noticeable feature of his short period of ownership. ‘‘ Were 
there ever such readers as the Russells ? ” writes his son when he grew up ; and we can picture 
Sir John and his wife spending many a happy, satisfied hour in the gallery after they had lined it 
with books. 

Tho’ it is only white wash’d Blue & has most of its books letter? upon little bits of Paper gumm‘ on the Back by Kate & me, 

yet it has its good features let me tell you. And there are some good Books in it & it is 88 feet Long & the book cases are very 

/neat & it only wants 2 Couches & 3 or 4 more tables. 
He somewhat belittled the appearance of the books, of which many—often dating from the 
seventeenth century, like Thurbarne’s Milton folio—have their original calf bindings with their 
owner's autographs or book plates in them. Earlier still is Erasmus’ “‘ Lucian,” printed by 
Froben in 1521 and having the arms of Louis XIII onthe binding. Also in its original binding is 
the fourth folio edition of Shakespeare. A first edition of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” a ‘‘ Breeches ” 
Bible, and Archbishop Laud’s service book are among the interesting early seventeenth century 
books. Altogether there are about 5,000 volumes and the catalogue tells us that : 
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62.—THE DINING-ROOM MANTELPIECE. 


The collection of Greek and Latin classics is very complete, 
and the copies uniformly fine; those issued from the famous 
presses of Aldo, Stephanus, Elzevir, Foulis, Bodoni and Bulmer 
being especially noteworthy. 


So also are early French books, such as Estour- 
neau’s excessively rare translation of Surius’ 
‘‘ Histoire,” dating from 1571 ; while the choice 
bindings and fine illustrations of many examples 
of eighteenth century French literature give them 
much character. 

We have seen how, by the year 1804, the 
deaths of Sir John and his two sons had closed 
the male line of Russell of Chequers. The next 
owner was Sir John’s sister Mary—the other 
‘dear baby’ whom their campaigning father 
pictured tumbling about the Chequers hills in 
1743. She succeeded her aunt, Fanny, Mrs. 
John Revett, as bedchamber woman to Princess 
Amelia, remained unmarried and died in 1813. 
Her aunt, Elizabeth, Mrs. Greenhill, had a son 
who was an octogenarian parson when he suc- 
ceeded his cousin Mary at Chequers, and he 
only survived her a few months. It was his 
son who coated poor Chequers with ‘‘ Gothic ” 
plaster both inside and out. Inside it replaced 
both wainscot and tapestries, and tradition has 
it that the latter he caused to be carried out 
and burned on the lawn “because they held 
moth.” How carefully Lord Lee has replaced 
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this loss the illustrations of the Hawtrey Hall abundantly show. Mr. Greenhill was given a 
baronetcy (not, we trust, for this act) in 1832, and thus became Sir Robert Greenhill-Russell. 
But his wife bore him no children, and he had to look about for an heir. Of descendants of 
Governor Russell he was the last, and it appears that he at first thought of leaving Chequers 
to a namesake rather than to a distant cousin. The story runs that : 


Though no relation of the Duke of Bedford he admired him very much and was in sympathy with him politically. He 
therefore decided—having no near relation of his own—that he would leave Chequers to a younger son of the Duke, and 
in order to acquaint the Duke with his intention, he ordered his Coach and four and drove in State to Woburn. But when 
he got there, for some reason or other, he was received with such scant ceremony—not even being offered any refreshment 
-—that he never related the purpose of his visit and drove back to Chequers without having made his offer. 


Certain it is that when he died in 1836 he was found to have made a kinsman his heir. Of 
Frances Cromwell’s five Russell children two only had families. We have traced to their end 
the descendants of Governor John, but his sister Elizabeth became the wife of Sir Thomas 


nn 


64.—SOUTH-EAST PARLOUR. 


Frankland and bore him seven sons and three daughters. He was second baronet of Thirkleby 
in Yorkshire. Descended from him was Sir Robert Frankland, seventh baronet, aged fifty when 
his Greenhill cousin died and left him Chequers. ‘To what extent he made it, rather than 
Thirkleby, his country home does not appear, but he seems to have completed the work of his 
predecessor, as Lipscombe, who published his “‘ History of Buckinghamshire ” in 1847, speaks 
of the house as ‘‘ modernised with great taste by the late Robert Greenhill Russell, B*. and still 
more recently improved by its present possessor Sir Robert Frankland Russell, Br.” Better 
views began to prevail towards the end of the nineteenth century. Again did Chequers lack a 
male heir when its only Frankland owner died in 1849. After his widow’s death it went to his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Astley, whose son Bertram, both during her life and afterwards, initiated 
and carried on the removal of the Gothic wedding-cake work from the exterior, so that the fine, 
simple lines and excellent material of William Hawtrey’s building were again revealed. Altera- 
tions were also made to the south front under the advice of Sir Reginald Blomfield in the early 
days of his professional career. His maturer judgment was sought by Lord Lee for the further 
alterations to both the exterior and interior made in 1909. He added (as shown on the Plan, 
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Fig. 51) a complete office wing, and he reconstructed and redecorated the hall (Fig. 60) which 
occupies part of the original interior court of the Hawtrey house. For the rest, the 
| alterations were decorative rather than structural. Thus the house itself regained the 
| savour of its past, but its immediate environment was not sympathetic. The gardens gave the 
Mh idea of forming no partnership with it, and, indeed, were of themselves neither interesting nor 
| inviting. Drives wound up to the house in “‘ carriage sweep” fashion. ‘There were lawns, 
Ht shrubberies and flower-beds occupying a large area separated from the park by iron fencing, 
Hi in the midst of which the house seemed to have fallen accidentally out of the clouds—so much 
| so that the “‘ very elegant parterre ornamented with beds of shrubs and flowers” which 
Lipscombe mentions was not co-extensive or even central with the south front. William 
Hawtrey, whose house remains to show that he aimed at the best and most novel that his age 
offered to a well-to-do country squire, had assuredly planned better. His outer-court, as we 
have seen, was where the south garden is now, and it would probably be on the east or present 


65.—THE WHITE PARLOUR. 


entrance side that his garden lay and on to which his hall and parlour would look. Thus the 
inmates could, as William Lawson wrote under James I : 


Set open their Cazements into a most delicate Garden and Orchard, whereby they may not only sce that wherein they 

are so much delighted, but also to give fresh, sweete and pleasant ayre to their Galleries and Chambers. . 
We have evidence that walled enclosures and garden architecture existed at Chequers in 
the eighteenth century. In 1744 John Revett, imbued, perhaps, by the new ‘“* Landscape ” 
taste, was making alterations. We hear of walls being either lowered or removed, and his sister 
writes to her soldier husband that their little boy Johnnie—afterwards seventh baronet—“ cries 
whenever he thinks of the loss he has had in the House at the corner of the Garden and will not 
bear the man that pulled it down.” It will have presented somewhat the appearance and stood 
at much the same spot as that which opens westward on to the long paved way before the north 
front and, eastward, looks out on to the park (Fig. 47). Certainly the scheme of garden making, 
which was begun at Chequers in rg11 and finished the following year, had for its basis the renewal 
of the principles and spirit of the Hawtrey and Croke times, although,the disposition, owing 
to a previous change of entrance, was different, the scope larger and the “ Living Beauties ” 
selected from the increased variety and excellence of present-day nursery catalogues. With the 


pictures very few words 
are needed to make the 
lay-out intelligible to the 
reader. To the north 
the ground rises, but a 
long stretch of lawn had 
been more or less 
levelled and thus became 
bounded by a steep bank 
on which ran a wide 
grassway fenced off from 
the park. For part of 
its length bank and 
grassway were straight, 
but at either end they 
went into curves and 
swells, while the lawn 
below Ji was somewhat 
dotted with trees and 
bushes. Towards its 
east end there occurred 
a serpentine bank set 
with an incongruous 
collection of shrubs that 
quite failed in their pur- 
pose of screening the 
drive which meandered 
beyond them. It was a 
simple and obvious pro- 
cess to put this right. 
The lawn was extended, 
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John Pym, by S. Cooper. Earl of Derby. 


Oliver Cromwell on a ring, by S. Cocper. 
Elizabeth Claypole, ty S. Cooper. 


Mrs. Cromwell’s Watch. Oliver Cromwell in enamel. 

levelled and freed of encumbrances. The 
bank was straightened and, opposite the 
centre of the north front of the house, steps 
48ft. wide, made of self-faced pavement 
treads and risers of bricks in character with 
those of the house, were built to lead up to 
the long grassway. Privacy as well as form 
were attained by walling in the north end 
and returning the wall to meet the house, 
thus forming one side of the forecourt. ‘The 
garden house was set in the north wall, and 
the paved way, broadening for the length of 
the house, was carried from it to a group of 
noble yews far away to the west (Fig. 45). 
The drive was altered so as to run parallel 
to the east side of the house and to turn 
into a forecourt through a gateway of which 
the piers were designed in as close resem- 
blance to those at Canons Ashby as difference 
of material would allow. ‘The originals are 
all stone, while at Chequers the building 
materials lately used are in their nature and 
association as like those of the old house as 
possible. The stone dressings are from the 
Weldon quarries; the bricks are mostly 
Dutch, but with a sprinkling from Surrey 
in order to attain the variety of tone which 
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68.—ELIZABETH CROMWELL. 69.—GENERAL JOHN LAMBERT. 
The Protector’s Mother. By Ferdinand Bol. 


prevailed in William Hawtrey’s time. ‘The south garden was a bigger piece of work, for 
it called for much more earth moving and wall building. Such garden as there was here was 
swept by the wind and raked by the road through the park. ‘To get shelter and privacy it was 
necessary to raise the south boundary and depress the centre of the enlarged space allotted to 
this section. A buttressed wall, with a garden house at each end (Fig. 73) was therefore built 
up and a broad grass flat with narrow paved way was run along its line and continued on the 
other sides of the garden. Flights of steps (Fig. 49) descend thence to the parterre, which is 
just sufficiently sunk to be perfectly private from the road. ‘The house stands on a higher level 
than the grassway, and a paved terrace runs along it (Fig. 46), projects into the forecourt far 
enough to balance the north-east wing of the house, and communicates with it through a doorway 
taken from a charming little example at Oundle in ‘Northamptonshire. Here, as in the forecourt 
gate piers, the model was only modified to the extent necessary to get right proportions and 
admixture in two materials. The character of the house seemed to demand spacious restfulness 
and simple dignity in its immediate environment. Hence the unbroken lawn, the wide 
grassways, the 
long paved 
stretches, the reti- 
cent flower spaces, 
and the restrained 
planting scheme 
of the north side. 
Only as its walled 
east end is ap- 
proached does the 
lawn break into 
borders. fhe 
south terrace is 
almost exclusively 
set with lavender. 
The sunk parterre 
(Fig. 48) has large 
groups of a limited 
list of perennials 
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70.—OLIVER CROMWELL AS A CHILD. while the beds By S. Cooper. 
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that are framed by its 
paved centre are each set 
with a single variety of . 
rose. Of deliberate pur- 
pose were many favourite 
modern features—such as 
pergola, dry wall, alpinery 
—excluded, as uncalled for 
by the character of the site 
and its parts, and, there- 
fore, contrary to the fie - 2s Shs 
desired reposefulness. - SO 
There are more distant and i ae 
tree screened portions of 
the grounds—such as the 
now somewhat neglected 
wilderness—where other 
garden elements and 
horticultural outlets can be 
freely indulged in by future prime ministers, if any 
of leisure and expectation of official continuity. 
its environment are so full and varied that there 
possibility as well as ample realisation. But the latter 
in its character, so manifold in its branches, that 
abundantly right in insisting, in the wording of 
the unvarying retention of all the leading exterior 


have moments 
Chequers and 
lise € 1 teat 
is so complete 
Lord Lee was 
the Trust, upon 
and interior 


characteristics, as they were studiously preserved or discriminatingly 
amplified by his own and Lady Lee’s loving and informed care. 
Chequers is, and is to remain, a convincing example eee EA eof Old “English 
thought and habit. Its ‘“‘calm tenacity”? was wisely OF set down by its, 


generous donor as a leading asset of its occupation by RICHARD CROMWELL. our future rulers. 
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SECKFORD HALL, SUFFOLK 


HE old hall of the Seckfords as here described and illustrated from photographs 
taken in 1909 is a battered survivor of a now almost extinct but once numerous 
race. Ipswich town was a rich and prosperous community in late medizval times, 
and the fertile country round about it was dotted with good manor houses, built 
at the time when Englishmen of the country squire type first began to house themselves 
with some elegance and comfort. Now these buildings are nearly al! gone. Little Wenham 
survives as a rare example of an older style and of more primitive accommodation. The High 


Hall at Nettlestead and the manor house at Baylham give some idea of how the Suffolk gentry | 


domiciled themselves in the Early Renaissance period ; but the best example of the kind that 
remains to us in the neighbourhood is Seckford Hall. Yet it is in asad state. ‘The eastern wing 
is a ruin; the hall roof is kept from collapse by great baulks of timber ; the west wing is the 
modernised habitation of a farmer. The similarity between Seckford and Breccles has already 
been pointed out (page 28). There is rather more Gothic feeling about the former than about 
the latter, but they were probably contemporary, and the middle years of the sixteenth century 
must have seen both of them arise. It is certainly a safe conjecture to attribute.the building of 
Seckford to that Thomas Seckford who took to wife Margaret, daughter of Sir John Wingfield. 
But that is not giving a very definite date, for he succeeded his father in 1505, and the year 1575 
was reached before he was laid to rest at the age of eighty in his parish church of Great Bealings. 

Great Bealings lies some miles east of Ipswich, on the way to Woodbridge, and it had its 
old hall adjacent to the church until it was pulled down a century ago. Somewhere towards 
the close of the fourteenth century the manor of Great Bealings passed to the Seckfords. 
Curiously enough, as early as the time of the Domesday Survey, there seems to have been a manor 
of Sekeforda within the area of Bealings parish, and yet it was not this sedgy ford across the 
little River Fynn that gave name to the Seckford family, nor do they seem to have owned its 
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lands until Thomas Seckford had come to manhood in the days of King Hal. Even as late as 
1553 he, like his fathers, is “‘ of Bealings Manor,” while his heir in 1585 is called ‘‘ Sekford of 
Sekford Hall.” ‘These dates and titles imply that the house was not built by Thomas Seckford 
until Elizabeth had or was about to succeed to the throne. His surname had come to him from 
a Norfolk ancestor, in which county there is another Sedgeford, as well there may be in that 
land of Broads. The medizval Seckfords are sometimes churchmen, but more often merchants 
in London and Norwich, so that money obtained by local trade may well have enabled one of 
them to acquire the Manor of Bealings, and we find that in 1440 “* John Seccheford of Bealings ”’ 
has licence to export corn and other victuals from Woodbridge to Iceland for the use of the Bishop 
of Schalhette. Woodbridge was then not only a port of some importance, but also a shipbuilding 
yard constructing for the Royal Navy as well as for local merchants, and it was probably a 
successful connection with its commercial activities that resulted in Thomas Seckford’s owner- 
ship of the Seckford Manor and his erecting thereon the new house in favour of which he deserted 
Bealings Hall. His marriage implies that he was-a man of parts and position, for the Wingfields 
were a family of very great note in his time. They were of Wingfield in the north of the county 
from the Conquest or soon after, and threw out branches that flourished in their turn. ‘Thus 
Sir Thomas Wingfield obtained Letheringham by marriage in Edward III’s time, and his 
descendant, Sir John, whose daughter married Thomas Seckford, was High Sheriff of the 
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combined counties of Norfolk and Suffolk under Richard and Henry VII, while his son Sir 
Anthony became a Knight of the Garter,.a member of Henry VIII’s Privy Council and one of 
his executors. Thomas Seckford needed to do something to keep pace with such a brother- 
in-law, and so served in the House of Commons as Member for Orford. That is all 
Mr. Redstone, who read a paper on the Seckfords to the Suffolk Archzeologists a quarter of a 
century ago, can tell us of the builder of the Hall. As to the Hall itself he is not very illuminating. 
He calls it ‘‘ an old Elizabethan dwelling,” but speaks of the interior as exhibiting “‘ the fleur 
de lis and Tudor Rose, which adorn many of the noble residences erected in the days of 
Henry VIII.” The entrance side is from the north, and as you approach you look down from 
rather higher ground on to the house, which has a great forecourt space before it, flanked on 
the west of the entrance by a grand barn, somewhat marred by a lean-to shed along its side, 


and on the east by a very elegant little building, no doubt originally a dovecote (Fig. 75), having — 


in a pronounced manner the same Gothic features of crow-stepped gables, crocketed finials and 
returned dripstones that we find on the house itself. This, on the north side (Fig. 74), has a 
somewhat flat front, as there is no projection of the porch or wings except to the extent of the 
octagonal bases of their corner finials. It is an excellent example of a satisfyingly symmetrical 
effect being obtained without sacrificing convenience or truth in order to secure an exact replica of 
features on each side of the central entrance. ‘The five sashes on the first floor are, of course, 
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eighteenth century intrusions, but otherwise there is little change since the sixteenth century, and it 
will be observed that the mullioned windows are arranged with some freedom as to size and position. 
_The materials are the local brick and terra-cotta used in plain or moulded form for both walling 
and detail, with plaster dressings for the windows and doorcases. The most ornamental features 
are the finials. ‘They are in unusually perfect condition, and yet their worn aspect shows that 
they have not been renewed, as is so often the case with East Anglian houses. The panelling 
of the shafts and the crocketing of the domical tops are quite Gothic in feeling and give a touch 
of great finish. They are comparable to the yet more fully Gothic examples at East Barsham 
in Norfolk, which are of brick, and at Barrington in Somerset, which are in stone. The saddle- 
back copings of terra-cotta, which give form to the crow-stepping of the gables, are of the type 
which prevailed throughout East Anglia in late medieval days, and which we have just noted at 
Breccles. About the windows there is very little of the Gothic spirit remaining. Unlike East 
Barsham and Barrington, all the lights are square-headed, and the mullions are of that ovolo 
section which has discarded the Gothic spirit retained in the arch of the doorway (Fig. 77). 
Yet the composition is treated classically with an entablature and pediment, as are also 
the windows above it, and in the wings. Now the whole of this elevation may be tran- 
sitional, and built at the same time, the older form of gable and finial being combined with 
a rather newer mode of fenestration. But more probably it represents two distinct, and yet not 
far removed, processes of building. We must step inside before we can understand the reason- 
ableness of this conjecture. ‘There we find an arrangement most curious for any sixteenth 
century house, and especially for one retaining so much medizval sentiment. We find that the 
centre portion is two rooms thick, despite the fact that one of those rooms is a great hall rising 
up to the roof. Such a hall was lit on both sides. But here we have a building flush with the 
porch, and having rooms on either side of it, before we reach the normal galleried screen of the 
hall. Were those spaces filled in later, and yet so little later that the same architectural details 
were used? As we now find it, the hall is lit with fine high windows and a projecting oriel to 
the south ; but to the north there is, next to the screen end and behind the chimney, a little room, 
while beyond that -a large lofty-windowed space containing an ample staircase opens out. This 
almost savours of Jacobean times, and somewhat resembles the alteration then made to the old hall 
at Tabley in Cheshire. The screen at Seckford (Fig. 78) is of full Renaissance type. It recalls 
that at Cuckfield (Fig. xxv) and is not unlike that at Whitton (Fig. 89). That has the same 
scheme of panelling, but lacks the dignified columns supporting the far-outstanding entablature, 
which in turn carries the balustrade of the gallery. Cautiously repaired and intelligently treated, 
the hall at Seckford, now merely saved from imminent collapse by an interior scaffolding, would 
make a most dignified and admirable house-place. ‘The screened passage leads, in right 
medizval manner, to another doorway opening out on to the south side. Here dilapidation and 
alteration have been rife ; but there is enough to reconstruct mentally what must have been a 
very pleasant arrangement. The illustration (Fig. 79) showing the western wing of a three-sided 
building seems to imply the presence originally of three gables surmounting the three pairs of 
voids, now all windows, although the lower central one was a doorway flanked by pillars matching 
those of the hall screen, and supporting an entablature which itself carried a pediment and balls. 
The windows on each side still have, and those above no doubt once also possessed, pediments. 
_A similar doorway formed the centre of the opposite side and of the middle elevation, and the 
fenestration will also have been similar, except that rigid symmetry was rather pleasantly 
mitigated by the great windows of the hall, which, judging from the disposition on the north 
side, will not have been repeated on the left of the doorway, where the modern intrusions obscure 
the old arrangement. This sheltered nook, with three sides enclosed by charming architecture 
—line and detail, colour and texture all good—lies open to the southern sun and to the wide, 
homely and engaging Suffolk landscape, the stretches of rich land being pleasantly broken by 
adequate timber and sedgy meres. Well may the Seckfords of old have loved the home they 
had created, and it is sorrowful to think that changing habits and tastes should ever have made 
such a place unpopular and led to its abandonment as a house of worthy inhabitance. Still, 
almost alone among its compeers, it remains in such a state that we can well picture what it was 
at its best, and could even give it back such appearance and disposition without that exaggerated 
renewal, that obliteration of ancient texture, that destruction of original plan and balance, that 
replacement of old material and treatment by mechanical imitations which have degraded many a 
sixteenth century East Anglian home into a wholly uninteresting modern residence. 

When the Thomas Seckford towhom, almost beyond doubt, we owe this sympathetic example 
of native building, died aged eighty, his second son, Thomas, if we are to believe the “‘ Dictionary 
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of National Biography,” ‘‘ being the eldest surviving son succeeded to the paternal estate.’ 
But the Dictionary is a very broken reed to lean on with regard to all matters of ownership and 
succession to estates. ‘Thomas Seckford the younger was a man of local importance, but cannot 
have owned Seckford Hall, for his elder brother, Francis, left a son, Charles, who was 
undoubtedly his grandfather’s heir, and transmitted the Seckford and Bealings manors to his 
descendants. He was, however, a man of small importance, whereas his uncle Thomas, partly 
by his career but still more by his benefactions, earned for himself a little niche in the temple 
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of fame. In the Gray’s Inn register, under date 1540, his name stands next to that of William 
Cecil, whose contemporary he had also been at Cambridge. But whereas William Cecil became 
Elizabeth’s greatest Minister, Thomas Seckford did not get beyond being one of her Masters 
of Requests, and his name appears as one of the judges in several high treason trials in her reign. 
He became rich, bought property in Clerkenwell, and there built and inhabited.a stately house 
at the end of St. James’ Walk, which he called Woodbridge House. Of Woodbridge itself he 
became the chief man, for the manor and lands which had appertained to a Priory of Augustinian 
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Canons and had been held on lease by the Wingfields at the Dissolution, were granted to Thomas 
Seckford on payment of eight hundred pounds. In Ipswich, which he represented in several 
‘Parliaments, he built ‘‘ a very faire howse within the newe barre gates.” Dying childless in 
1587, he left much of this property to his nephew Charles, and hence no doubt arose the erroneous 
view that the latter inherited Seckford from his uncle and not from his grandfather. Part of his 
Clerkenwell estate, however, the Master of Requests left to a hospital for old men at Woodbridge. 
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This gift has proved a case of unearned increment, for the small annual sum which it was originally 
worth has swelled to many thousands of pounds of income, and the charity has been altered and 


developed. Seckford Hospital and street and the. town hall that he built about 1575 remain, © 


together with his tomb in the church, as memorials of this lord of the manor of Woodbridge. 
The family did not long outlive its most historical member. ‘The grandson of ‘Thomas Seckford, 
the builder, was the last of the male line, and when he died, in 1638, his widow succeeded. After 
her death Seckford was sold to a Mr. Atkinson of Croydon. Since then it has more than 
once changed hands, suffering decay, and becoming one of the farms on the Suffolk estate of the 
owner of Orwell Park. This accounts for the condition in which it fell. It was the intention 
of the then owner, the Right. Hon. E. G. Pretyman, to have carried out considerable work of 
preservation and, indeed, he had begun this when the war broke out and the work was stopped. 
Now, however, it has passed into the possession of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. E. J. Woodley who have 
carried on the interrupted work, and the preservation of this very interesting sixteenth century 
home appears fully assured. 2 
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WHITTON COURT, SHROPSHIRE 


HARLTONS were seated in Shropshire in early times, and one of them, under 
Edward II, obtained Powis Castle and its great lordship by marriage. Another branch 
was, and is, seated at Apley Castle, near Wellington. Of this stock was Robert Charlton 
who went to London to seek his fortune. Himself a goldsmith, he married the daughter 

of a fellow goldsmith, and soon after James I came to the throne of England he found himself 
in a position to purchase broad acres in his native county. 
The parish of Whitton lies four miles west of Ludlow in that tossed and broken eae 


that falls, with many a 
bare height and leafy 
hollow, from the lofty 
Hill of Clee to the low- 
lying waters of the Teme. 
Thus Whitton stands 
high, facing the sunny 
south, the rising ground 
to the north sheltering 


it, while the rapid 


descent to the south-east 
takes you at once to a 
brookside. The site of 
the Court would be 
chosen to-day for its 
amenity and healthful- 
ness, yet it fulfilled the 
medieval need of se- 
curity and convenience. 
Here in the thirteenth 
century were seated a 
family that derived their 
surname from their 
home, one of whom in: 
the fifteenth century will 
have built himself a new 
hall, if not a complete 
house, of the local stone. 
This may have been 
Edward Whitton, whose 
“name occurs in 1430,and 
can scarcely be as late as 
~ the time of John Whitton 
of Whitton who married 
Jane, daughter of Robert 
Gatacre of Gatacre, in 
1550. But to him may 
perhaps be attributed the 
timber-framed wing to 
the north-west (Fig. 83), 

which surely is earlier in 
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Ni date than Robert Charlton’s purchase of the estate, an 
event which took place in 1611 or thereabouts. We 
are told that soon after he became owner he commenced 
altering the house, but did not hurry over it, as the 
dates 1621 and 1632 appear on the brick gables of the 
south front, one of them in conjunction with the initials 
of Emma Harby, his wife. That is all we know about his 
alterations, and beyond that we must rely on the evidence 
of the house itself. The composition, especially from a 
point that takes in the south and west sides (Fig 84), is 
most happy, and would be pronounced Elizabethan but 
for the dates on its gables, which imply that the south 
front was not completed till Charles I was on the 
throne. _ The plain chamfer of the window mullions, 
the moulded form of the copings and the finials to the 
gables, the tall and shapely chimney shafts, delightful 
in their clustering and moulded brickwork, all savour 


1, Porch. 2, Screens. 3, Hall, Saloon over. of the school of design that flourished under the Virgin 
4, Drawing-room. 5, Principal Staircase. 
6, Timber-framed Wing. 


Renaissance spirit. If it belongs to his time at all, it will 
not have been the London goldsmith himself, but rather his local master mason—still practising 


the forms and methods taught him by his father—that was responsible for the whole scheme | 


of the Whitton rebuilding. For a rebuilding it really was, anyhow so far as the south front 
is concerned. Here not one scrap of the house of the late medizeval owners remains visible. 
What that was like we can judge from the north side, where there remain the rubble walls, the 
arched doorway and a couple of the trefoil-headed windows similar to the surviving Sprenghose 
window at Plaish (Fig. 22). To the south there is no rubble. The dressings are of ashlar, 


the walling of brick—-a narrow brick whose rough texture and varied tone produce an entirely 


enjoyable effect. Where the surface is intact the general tone is a ruddy grey splashed with 
yellow lichen. . But there are some scattered areas where the brick has slightly decayed 
and reveals the warm red of its heart. The centre portion rises above the wings. It was 
usual for the medizval hall to have a roof higher than,and detached from the roofs of 
solar and kitchen buildings that flanked it on either side, and so, no doubt, the de Whittons 
built. The form and altitude of the roof, indeed, may have come down from Edwardian 
days when the hall occupied the whole height. But the fenestration of the north side, 
already alluded to, implies that it must have been divided in the, fifteenth century, and not, 
as we might have expected, by Robert Charlton (assuming him to be the partial rebuilder), 
in whose day, and, indeed, for half a century before, it was normal and proper to place a great 
chamber or saloon above the hall. Had he built from the foundations he -would, no doubt, 
have made his roof line run unbroken, and he would have allowed no lapse in the symmetry 


of his principal front. Probably even here he left much of the old walling, merely 


recasing in brick and replacing every feature, such as windows, gables, and string course. 
Nor did he greatly alter the interior disposition, and hence arose the chief exceptions to 
symmetry. ‘They do not occur in the upper portion, where the wide central gable descends 
to a coped parapet which steps gracefully down to the lower level of the parapet of the 
wings. ‘The wings are of somewhat different width, but in other respects are a pair, and 
have dignified two-storeyed bays. Under the central gable are two four-light transomed 
windows flanked by small ones, all duly spaced and balanced. But on the ground floor 
this could not be repeated, for the scheme of a hall entered at one‘end through screens 
was retained, and necessitated a porch occupying the return between centre and east wing. 
There it stands, contrary to rule, naked and unashamed, without any corresponding projection 
in the opposite corner such as in similar circumstances the Early Renaissance designer 
was apt to set up. This spirit of rebellion against symmetry a tout prix seems to have been 
strong in the hilly wilds of south Salop, for we find it again a few miles north of Whitton 
and the Clee hills, at Shipton Hall (Fig. 174). There the doorway is in just the same place, 
and the transgressor has been still more anarchic, carrying his unbalanced feature high in air 
in the form of a tower. In both cases the breach is as happy and sympathetic as is the 
observance in other examples, such as Stanton Court (Fig. vii) and Chastleton (Fig. 342). 
Shipton and Whitton, one in stone, the other in brick, are the two South Shropshire gems of 


Queen, when Gothic tradition still strongly tinctured the 
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their size and period. 
Condover (page 161) 
comes in another 
category, being far larger 
and more ambitious ; 
while at the present day 
it falls below its lesser 
neighbour in charm 
through the loss of its 
lead glazing. 

The Whitton porch 
has at its side (Fig. 80) 
a moulded stone door- 
frame with a square head 
comprised of a single 
great stone. But the 
doorway from porch to 
screens is arched and 
belongs to the medizval 
building. It leads to 
the similar north door 
along a passage ‘that has 

83.—THE NORTH SIDE AND THE TIMBER-FRAMED WING. rare and interesting 

panelled screens on 

either side (Fig. 89), the one with a central double arched opening into the hall, the other 
with a similar opening on to a staircase at the north end. 

This woodwork is rather puzzling. It is framed in oak qin. thick ; the stiles are wide and 
elaborately moulded ; the panels are 28in. across and 31in. high. ‘The whole is roughly adzed. 
We find such square panels with thick, deep moulded stiles at Speke Hall and other places dating. 
from pre-Elizabethan days rather than from a score of years after her demise. 

The screen is akin to the timber-framed wing of which sixteenth century John Whitton 
has been suggested as the builder. Yet both may well date from the same time as the south 
elevation, and thus doubt is cast upon the accepted view that Robert Charlton entirely remodelled 
the house. That view appears to rest on the two gable dates only, and they do not really imply 
more than that the new owner carried out certain repairs and set up the dates when he did them, 
as has been usual enough. Short of contemporary and documentary evidence it is therefore, | 
perhaps, prudent to avoid any precise attribution, and merely say that Whitton Court is an 
example of our Early Renaissance style, and one of much excellence and charm. 

sPr ds phe RESON E Lc ; Of course, there is 

; : ©222= later work... A_subse- 

F , oe quent owner has left his 

; mark, and again we have 

a date. Above the hall 
wainscoting the plaster 
is embellished with 
painting. Between the 
north windows this takes 
the form of a hunting 
scene (Fig. 85). But on 
the west wall the treat- 
ment is only decorative 
(Fig. 86). Five spaces, 
divided off by painted 
columns, have shields : 
three bear heraldic lions, 
but on the other two 
appear respectively the 


me date 1682 and the letter 
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Robert Charlton’s son 
was bred to the law, became 
a judge and a baronet, and 
used Ludford, his father’s 
other Shropshire estate, as 
his country seat. To his 
son Francis he assigned 
Whitton on the latter’s 
marriage with an heiress. 
The scene over the hall 
fireplace no doubt repre- 
sents them there. In the 
background the almost 
mountainous outline  re- 
sembles the Clee hills. To 
the left, in the middle 
distance, rises a three- 
gabled house such as 
Whitton is. In the centre 
of the foreground hounds 
haye brought a stag to bay. 
The huntsman, already dis- 
mounted, blows his horn, 
and the rest of the hunt 
rides up. 

Sir Francis; who 
succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcy and estates in 
1607, will have -been 
responsible also for re- 
decorating the great 
chamber or saloon (Fig. 87) 
occupying the full space 
over the hall. The orna- 
mented plasterwork . of its 
ceiling is now confined to 
the cornice and the sofht of 
the beam. Once there may 
have been more of it, for 
what there is resembles the 
elaborate and outstanding 
work (strengthened by 
wires) that we find covering 
provincial ceilings, es- 
pecially in the west, dating 
from Charles II’s time, yet 
lacking the excellence of 
design and workmanship 
with which Wren and 
Gibbons had inspired 
London plasterers. There 
is some Jacobean panelling 
in the Whitton saloon, but 
space is left on three sides 
for a set of very interesting 
tapestries of Sir Francis 
Charlton’s time. They 
represent a classic house 
with pedimented windows 
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and balustraded 
roof, having 
i OAD ase 
statues and to- 
piary arches as 
well as forest 
trees in its gar- 
dens, where 
boys skip and 
play among 
peacocks and 
cranes (Fig. 88). 
With Sir 
Francis the 
work of the 
Charltons~ at 
Whitton seems 
to have come to 
an end, lLud- 
ford, close to 
Ludlow town, 
being preferred 
as a residence. 
“Mr. Samuel 
Mills, who pur- 
“chased Whitton 
in 1857, found 
the house much 
decayed. He 
instituted gene- 
‘ral repairs in a 
very conserva- 
tive spirit, and 
after his death 
his daughter 
carried out still 
more extensive 
renovations 
under compe- 
tent advice. 
The result in- 
side and out is 
most engaging 
and commend- 
able, for there 
is an exceptional 
amount so¥ 
original work in 
original condi- 
tion, with neces- 
sary modern 
additions to the 
house which are 
innocuous, and 
with garden 
developments 
which are valu- 


able adjuncts 
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grouping of the exterior views. From the little house terrace we drop on to an ample lawn, 
bounded on the east side by a clipped yew hedge rising at intervals into tall pyramids 
(Fig. 82). The hedge screens a parterre garden of flourishing herbaceous beds and grass paths 
centring in a sundial (Fig. go). North of it is a backing of trees through which we reach 
the steep bank which separates the house from the ample sheet of water into which the brook 
has been converted by a dam. The drop must be some fifty feet ; and though now irregularly 
set with trees—a huge sycamore, fine beeches, picturesque old thorns and apples—-it was once 
laid out into five formal terraces one above another and occupying a length of about 2o0oyds. 
It is certainly devoid of masonry and statue now, and may always have been so ; but the character 
_ of the site reminds one of the Powis Castle hanging gardens ; and it is very likely that Sir Francis, 
whose life included the years when formal gardening especially flourished and whose saloon 
was hung with tapestries depicting such pleasaunces, carried out on a small scale and in simple 
fashion a scheme similar to that which still adorns the great castle across the Welsh border. 
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KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


T’ Kirby we find a more definite attempt at symmetry than at the six houses that we have 
so far illustrated and described. The details, as well as the general form, are losing 
the Gothic character still surviving in Henry VIII’s time, and are getting more 

a ae imbued with the Renaissance spirit. At the same time there is something in 

its quadrangular form and in the more simple and less regular treatment of its exterior elevations 
—except that which was remodelled in the seventeenth century—that proves its designer to have 
Sores a remnant of the mediaeval sentiment of defence. As stated already (page xv), that 
designer undoubtedly seems to have been Thorpe, for on the plan of Kirby in his book of 
drawings preserved at the Soane Museum there is written in his handwriting, “ Kerby 
whereof I layd ye first stone A°® 1570.” ‘There is very considerable difference between the 
plan as he drew it (Fig. 83) and the building as it exists. In the latter, the long north and 
west sides of the court are not quite parallel and the south-western block, ending in the 
two semi-circular bays, projects much further and is altogether bigger than the. south-east 
block containing the kitchen. In Thorpe’s plan the exterior south elevation is symmetrical 
except that the single circular bay which he drew—apparently as an after-thought—on the 
south-west block, 1s balanced 1n the south-eastern one, not by a similar bay, but by a great 
exterior kitchen chimney. Within the courtyard, however, Thorpe incorporated in his design 
all the newer ideas and elements of his day. ‘The principal entrance through the north side gave 
on to a long, round-arched loggia like that (probably also by Thorpe) at Burghley House (Fig. xii) 
and resembling the smaller one at Cranborne Manor (frontispiece). Facing the Kirby loggia 
(ig. 101) is the porch with the great hall rising to the roof on its right-hand side and offices to 
the left (Fig. 92), ‘he hall windows are large in number and extent (Fig. 103), those at the west 
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end having, like that at 
Stanway (Fig. xxvi) five lights 
superposed. Such an arrange- 
ment was, of course, not only 
useless but irksome for the 
two storeys of small rooms 
on the left of the porch. But 
the great devotion to sym- 
metry that prevailed even in 
the earlier half of Elizabeth’s 
reign required on this side 
the exact counterpart of the 
hall fenestration. Kurby, 
therefore, despite the lapse of 
its exterior elevations from 
the strict rules of symmetry, 
must be classed with the more 
classical of the great houses 
of Elizabeth’s day, such as 
Burghley (page 1x) and —— am 

Wollaton (page 183). The Q3.—-THORPE’S PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 
circumstances which enabled ee 

the owner of the estate to undertake so large and elaborate a work are obscure. Even more 
than at the more modest though quite considerable Charlton (page 327), we are puzzled to know 
how the owner amassed the necessary wealth. Fine materials, of course, were to hand, for 
Kirby is situated in the Weldon district of Northamptonshire, which is as noted for its 
splendid ashlar stone as is the Hamdon district that supplied the material for Montacute 
(page 204). Not far, too, is Colly Weston, whence came and still comes the best of all 
stone tiling for roofs. Yet the immense size of Kirby, and the elaborate treatment of its 
sculptured doorways, gables, pilasters and friezes, seem to tell of a heavier purse than we should 
have credited Sir Humphrey Stafford of Blatherwyck with possessing. His ancestor was that 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, cousin to Humphrey Duke of Buckingham, whom the Government 
sent against Jack Cade in 1450, but who was defeated and killed by the latter at Sevenoaks. It 
was his son who married a co-heiress of Blatherwyck, which lies but a few miles north of Kirby. 
Their two sons were implicated in the Lambert Simnel rising in 1487, and the elder one suffered 
the loss of both life and lands. His son, however, was restored by Henry VIII, and was one of 
the esquires of the body to that King. He improved his position by a prudent marriage, and so 
we read in Leland, ‘‘ Belikelihood Sir Humfre Stafford son to Old Stafford of Northamptonshire 
is like to have the landes of Tame of Fairforde, for he married his sister.”’ They were the parents 
of the builder of Kirby. Amid the carving with which he enriched his house he introduced 
many family emblems. In the frieze of one doorway (Fig. 105) we may see not only his initials 
and crest, but also the Stafford knot. In the frieze of another doorway there occur the initials 
“ H. 5S.” and “ M.S.,” no doubt commemorating his father and mother. At Kirby, as was not 
then unusual, the porch was chosen as the feature whereon to display not merely the richest 
architectural detail, but also the insignia of the builder. Here we find flanking the date 1572 
the motto, “IE SERAY LOYAL” (Fig. 95). In another place the date 1575 occurs, and that is the year 
when death prevented Sir Humphrey Stafford from completing his great undertaking. Perhaps, 
even had he lived, the same condition would have occurred, for the prompt sale of the estate by 
his son and successor implies that the money-bags that must have been full enough when Thorpe 
laid the first stone in 1570 were sadly drained five years later. : 

_ ‘The new purchaser was a Northamptonshire man whose position as one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Ministers and favourites made him better able to cope with the extravagance of fine building 
than a country knight. Sir Christopher Hatton was already engaged in erecting a palace on his 
ancestral acres at Holdenby when he purchased the Kirby estate and added the finishing of 
Sir Humphrey’s house to his building ventures. Four years after Kirby became his, Lord 
Burghley, equally busy at work in the same neighbourhood, stayed at Holdenby, and his host 
apologised that his house was “‘ through newness dampish.” Even then it was incomplete, for 
on the great archways of the forecourt (Fig. xvi) we find the date 1583. When, moreover, we 
notice that the chimneys and window mouldings of the remaining portion of Holdenby are 
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identical with Thorpe’s later 
work at Kirby, we conclude 
that Sir Christopher Hatton 
and his architect were busy 
at both houses during the 
decade that followed Sir 
Humphrey Stafford’s death. 
The Kirby of John 
Thorpe is so fine and typical 
an example of the house- 
building of its time that it 
has received much attention 
from modern architects and 
writers. Both Mr. Alfred 
Gotch and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield have written on 
the subject, and there is a 
good short description of it 
by Miss Dryden in the 
Northamptonshire volume 
of the ‘“‘ Old Memorials ” 
peties.. ohne notices the 
peculiarity of the hall roof 
(Fig. 104) “ retaining the 
Gothic wind-braces only as 
curved diagonal ribs for 
ornament across the boards 
that close in the ceiling 
behind the main timbers,” 
and she points:out that both 
this roof and that which 
covered the long gallery g6.—DETAIL OF CARVING ON THE PORCH. 
appear to be-of Sir 
Humphrey’s date, and that, indeed, there is a ceiling on which the Stafford crest occurs on the 
bosses. She adds: 


The inner court is quite symmetrically treated ; door answers door, window to window, and the great windows of the 
hall on the right are exactly balanced by similar windows on the left, although inside the last are divided by a floor. The 
long gallery was a necessary feature of all houses, and at Kirby was placed on the western side of the court over the 
“lodgings.” Of these “lodgings,” which were used for guests, every room communicated with its neighbour, and every 
suite of two or three had its door to the court, so that the guests had to cross in the open in all weathers to reach the hall, 
which was still the dining place. As the hall was still carried up to the roof in medizval fashion, there was no way from 
the upper rooms of one side of the court to the other on the same level, but, to minimise these inconveniences as much as 
possible, there were at Kirby five principal staircases besides a subordinate one. ‘The family apartments, among which 
_ were those with the great circular bay windows, were at the dais end of the hall; the kitchens were to the south-east, on 
the other side of the screens. 
In 1581 Sir Christopher Hatton became Lord Chancellor, but before his death, ten years 
later, he had somewhat lost the favour of his Royal mistress, who demanded of him large 
sums of money, which he fancied he was to be allowed to keep and which, no doubt, had 
been freely expended on Holdenby and Kirby. This, says Fuller, “‘ brake his heart and cast 
him into a disease.” His estates were considerably involved at his death; but his cousin 
and eventual heir succeeded in putting things right, and Kirby remained as the chief country 
seat of himself and of his son, who was made a Knight of the Bath at the Coronation of 
Charles I, and some years later undertook the completion or remodelling of the north side of 
the Kirby quadrangle. The elevation to the courtyard exhibits the same elaborate pilasters 
and friezes that typify Thorpe’s work there. But the fenestration and parapets here, as 
well as on the whole of the exterior elevation of this side, are in a very different style. 
They are modelled after the Italian manner of Palladio and Sansovino, and there can be 
no doubt that this younger Sir Christopher Hatton employed Inigo Jones as his architect. 
Even the hall end: of the court was touched, for the window of the porch (Fig. 94) is a 
replica of that which faces it on the opposite elevation (Fig. 97), even to the date 1638 
in the broken pediment. On others of the windows the date 1640 occurs, showing that the 
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work went on until the quarrel of Charles with his Parliament drew the attention of the owner 
of Kirby to more serious matters. He was a strong supporter of the Royal cause and was created 
Baron Hatton in 1643. He did not, however, carry his devotion to his King so far as to endanger 
his estates when Parliament gained the upper hand. He seems to have resided at Kirby during 
the Commonwealth and to have greatly occupied himself with gardening. His accounts with 
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various tradesmen and the 
gardeners of other great 
houses are among the Hatton 
manuscripts in the library of 
his descendant, Lord Win- 
chilsea. The names of the 
fruit trees, of the roses and 
other flowers, and of various 
trees, such as ‘“‘ wollnuttes,”’ 
‘“‘chesnutes,” and ‘‘halfe a 
hundred abells at a shilling 
a pece”’ are very curious. 
The fruits include, on March 
22nd, 1659, “ four kinds of 
choice graftes of peares, in 
one parcell, Windsor Peare, 
Monsieur John, winter boone 
eretin, Orange bergamotte ; 
besides the Black Peare of 
Worcester, and the Dove 
Peare or butter peare.”’ Some 
of the names are evidently 
intended to compliment so 
good a customer. Thus we 
have in one account “‘ Lady 
Hatton’s great Bearing 
Peare” and ‘“‘ Queene Eliza- 
beth’s Warden.” Among the 
fruit trees sent to Kirby in 
1660, on April 5th, only a few 
weeks before the Restoration, 
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re a violet apple, and other apples, a grand Dutch plum and “a yellow plumbe as bigge as an 
sere ee in various hiss of ates ‘* Bel Shenereuse,” Red Magdelin and Montaban ; 
of nectarines, Roman Red, Murry and Pertian ; besides “ Apricoks att 1s. 3d.” “The whole 
of this account comes to £4 3s. 6d., and porter. and packing to 2s. 6d. more. 

The orchard was south-east of the house, and some of the old trees remain there still. The 
flowers, for which we have ‘‘ Elton’s bill for Plants,” include honeysuckle, eglantine, honesty, 
‘‘jenupers,” and among the trees, filberts, hornbeams, beeches, birches and ‘“‘ lorelles.”” These 
appear to have been intended for the Wilderness, which lay on the western side of the house, and 
gave shelter to lawns and flower-beds. Their outlines may be made out from the windows of 
the great drawing-room or ballroom, after a dry season, while the southern garden, with the 
orchard beyond, was overlooked from the library and the great dining-room through Thorpe’s 


great bay windows. 
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When Lord Hatton and his successor, the first Viscount, were governing Guernsey, agree- 
ments were made with a gardener “‘ touching the maintaining and keeping in good order the 
several gardens.’’ For this purpose John Simpson, who held the office in 1682, had “all the 
Profitts of fruts and other things growing in the saide garden over and above what is yoused in 
the house when his Lordship is there.” In addition, Simpson was paid “ Three score and 
twelve pounds a year,” and £13 for Mrs. Simpson, with £5 ‘“‘ towards the charge of a Maide to 
help to Looke to the house and Goods.” 

The first Lord Hatton died in 1670. He left a widow, a Montagu, and his son succeeded 
him in the peerage and also in the office of Governor of Guernsey. His papers and letters, still 
preserved, are much taken up with the dismal tragedy which closed the year 1672. ‘The Governor 
and his family, consisting, besides his wife and his mother, of three little girls, were sleeping in 
their apartments at Castle Cornet, when during a thunderstorm the powder magazine exploded. 
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Lord Hatton was blown from 
his bed, but alighted on his 
feet on an adjacent tower. 
Two of his children were 
unhurt, the other was found 
next day asleep in her cradle 
among the ruins; but both 
the Lady Hattons perished. 
Lord Hatton married again 
four years later, and left a 
son to succeed him; but 
eventually the estate came to 
the children of the Countess 
of Winchilsea, the second of 
the three daughters whose 
escape on that awful night was 
so remarkable. Her husband, 
Lord Nottingham, only suc- 
ceeded as Earl of Winchilsea 
three months before his death 
on New Year’s Day, 1730. 
Their descendants have ever 
since held the estate. For 
long it was maintained in all 
its splendour, so much so 
that it was suggested as a 
suitable domicile om 
George III and his family 
when Napoleon’s threatened 
invasion rendered the removal 
of the Court to the Midlands 
a possibility to be provided 
for. 

Towards the end of last 
century, however, it was 
deserted and so utterly 

= uneated’ for’ that ruin ‘cane 
I102.—THE SOUTH BAYS. upon it. Miss Dryden tells 
us that: 


gradually the greater part of the roof decayed, the quarries in the windows fell out, the ivy grew up the porch, nettles 
found a home in the courts, and a field took the place of the garden, once filled with choice flowers. 


Fortunately, before all was gone better counsels prevailed. After lying neglected for many years, 
its roofs stripped and its walls decaying from damp and the slow inroads of ivy, a considerable 
part again was made water-tight, protected from the weather, and the old glass restored to the 
principal windows by the care of the late proprietor. 

On several occasions before the breaking out of war in 1914, there were rumours that a 
purchaser had been found who would institute a complete renovation. Unfortunately the 
negotiations in every case broke down, and what would have been a work of great, but not 
overwhelming, expense in those days of prosperity has been rendered almost impossible by the 
high prices and crushing taxation that now prevail. At a moment when great houses in good 
repair fail to find purchasers or occupiers, Kirby, wholly derelict and partly roofless, stands 
small chance indeed of again becoming a place of noble inhabitance. 

That is a cause of much regret. Among the houses described and illustrated in this volume 
and in connection with which the name of John Thorpe has been mentioned as a probable or 
possible designer, such as Wollaton and Burghley, Montacute and Charlton, Kirby is perhaps 
the most interesting from the point of view of the architecture of Thorpe’s period. its plan is 
remarkable for its mixture of conservative adherence to old ideas with bold innovation and 
tentative experiment. Its forms and features embody, in fine material richly wrought, what in 
1570 were the newest views as to the use of classic orders and the treatment of wall and gable, 
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window and chimney. And if it has suffered much neglect, it has escaped periodic transforma- 
tion. Since 1640—the last date on the Inigo Jones completions—there have been no appreciable 
alterations, and thus, free from eighteenth or nineteenth century additions and subtractions it 
might have become, in informed hands, a complete example of what a great house of the Early 
Renaissance period was at its best and fullest. 
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BEAUDESERT, STAFFORDSHIRE 


ERY extensive renovations were accomplished before the war at Beaudesert. Like 

Chequers it had suffered excessively from an outburst of neo-Gothicism a hundred 

- years ago, and the object was to give back to it, in-very large measure, but with 

some later features and much modern convenience, the character it had’ possessed 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 

The ‘‘ park of Beaudesert’ occupies a considerable portion of the wild and beautiful 
Cannock Chase, of which the mineral wealth has proved ever increasingly an enemy to its pic- 
turesque beauty. The Chase and various manors and parishes that adjoined it were episcopal 
property in medizval times, but were desired by Henry VIII for one of his Ministers. The 
seizure of the monastic lands had whetted the appetite of the King and his entourage for acquisi- 
tion, but was quite unequal to satiating it. So the bishops had to suffer next, and sufficient 
pressure was easily put upon them to yield up many of the choicest estates of their sees in 
exchange for property of small value. ‘Thus it was that, in return for impropriations valued at 
one hundred and eighty-three pounds per annum, Bishop Sampson of Lichfield and Coventry 
surrendered this vast Staffordshire domain to Henry VIII in September, 1546, and in the 
following month the King granted it to Sir William Paget. His father held the office of 
Sergeant-at-Mace to the City of London. He sent his boy to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and then 
attached him to the household of Bishop Gardiner at a time when that prelate was prominent 
in the counsels of the King. Thence the young man entered the Royal service and rose to be 
secretary in 1543. After that Henry VIII relied greatly on him as a sound adviser and made him 
one of his executors. Under Somerset’s protectorate he became Lord Paget of Beaudesert. 
Somerset’s fall, however, threatened him with ruin, and we find him in prison in 1551. But 
with the accession of Mary fortune smiled on him once more, and he became Lord Privy Seal, 
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a post he relinquished after Elizabeth became Queen, and lived a retired life till he died in 1 563. 
He had fully understood how to take advantage of his opportunities at a moment when Royal 
officials knew nothing of self-denying ordinances. The important Abbey of Burton, as well as 


the great Cannock estate, fell to his 
share, and thus, from small begin- 
nings, he became one of Stafford- 
shire’s most important landowners 
—a position which his descendants 
still hold. His eldest son outlived 
him for only six years and was then 
succeeded by his brother Thomas, 
who was the rebuilder of Beau- 
desert. The bishops had had a 
house here of some importance 
where they not infrequently resided, 
and from their time dates most of 
the fabric of the present great hall. 
No doubt it then had windows on 
both sides and none at the end, but 
a reconstruction of the plan of the 
bishops’ domicile is rendered impos- 
sible by the extensive alterations 
and additions made by the third 
Lord Paget, whose chief building, 
however, lay eastward of the hall, 
and consisted of the great east front 
as we still have it (Fig. 106), except 
that the porch was altered and the 
forecourt torn away soon after the 
male line of Paget became extinct in 
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1. Porch. 
2. Vestibule, under hall 
gallery. 
3. Hall. 


4, 4. Open Courts. 

5, 5. Main Staircases, re- 
newed. 

6. Staircase of about 1700. 

7. Lord Anglesey’s Sitting- 
room, the state bedroom 
1s over it. 

8. Guard Room. 

9, 9. Bedrooms. The yellow 
drawing-room is over 
them. 

10. A Library. The gal- 
lery is over this and Nos. 
1 and 8. 

11. New Dining-room. 


12. Offices. 
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Drawn by Mr. Edmund Warre. 


the eighteenth century. Erdeswick began his ‘Survey of Staffordshire” in 1593, and there we 
read that Beaudesert had been “of late enlarged and new re-edified by the late lord Pagett.” 
Thomas Lord Paget, as being a Roman Catholic suspected of favouring the plots that were to 
place Mary Queen of Scots upon the English throne, was restrained of his liberty for fourteen 
weeks in 1580. Next we find him making himself objectionable to the Bishop of Lichfield on 
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various points relative to their religious divergence, and, finally, on the detection of the 
Throgmorton conspiracy in 1583, he fled abroad, where he died in 1 590, his estates having 
been forfeited on his attainder three years earlier. 

At Beaudesert are preserved many bundles of his accounts, dating mainly between the years 
1569 and 1574. Among them we find references to the work going on at Beaudesert, although 
they are more scrappy than those relating to building operations being carried out at Burton. 
The same glazier, however, is employed at both places new-glazing windows and repairing what 
is there already, as we know by such an item as “‘ putting up off twentie foure foot of old glasse 
at Beaudesert.”’ At that place general repairs are in hand as early as 1569 and then we come upon 
a more detailed account covering seven pages of long, narrow sheets of paper and headed “ For 
the buildinge at Beaudesert.’ It consists mostly of wages paid to men mentioned by name and 
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In the hall basement by the entrance door. 


not by trade, but there are items for tiling, plastering and plumbing, for the getting of loads of 
stone and for squaring and carrying timber. Brick was the material principally used by Thomas 
Lord Paget for his new fabric, but there is no mention of the making, bringing or setting of 
bricks in this account. It does not seem, however, to cover much more than the two months of 
May and June of a year not mentioned, but evidently rather later than 1569. It concludes with 
numerous items relative to the doing up of the brewhouse and the brewing of beer therein. That 
was a very active domestic industry. Accounts both numerous and lengthy dealing with the 
matter at Lord Paget’s various houses are to be found in the collection, as, for instance, “ ffor 
ii brewings of bears 
agaynst my lordes 
cominge to Beaudesert.” 

Perhaps it was the 
furnishing of the new 
rooms that gave rise, in 
1573, to an account for 
“ 22lb. of Silke fringe 
at 20s. per lb.”” We also 
find Giulio Borgaracci 
receiving payment for 
Efaepece of velvitt 
coteyning 29 yardes and 
at at xviii’ and vj* the 
yarde; Very likely, 
however, these goods 
were destined for my 
lord’s and lady’s ward- 
robes,to which, certainly, 
many of the bills refer, 
and throw much. light 
upon the character of the 
clothing of Elizabeth’s 
courtiers. In 1571 my 


lord and lady each have 
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at 1s. 6d. the pair, and my lord 
also has ‘‘a pr of slippers of 
Spanyshe lether ” at 2s. 6d. For 
his doublet he has “‘ silke, buttons, 
taffata,” as well as “‘3 yeards 
fustyan at x‘ a yeard.” Furs were 
used by night as well as by day, 
for Elizabethan houses were cold 
and draughty in winter. ‘For 
furring of your nyght gowne”’ is, 
therefore, a usual entry, but the 
day dress calls for such sumptuous 
treatment as 

ffor furring of your gowne with Spaynyshe 

fox baks the workmanshype - vi‘. viii‘. 


vii dosyn ili fox baks to the same 
gowne - - - - vil. x8 O08: 


There are interesting accounts 
for the expenses of my lord’s 
journeyings from London _ to 
Staffordshire and elsewhere, and 
also for household—expenses in 
London, wherein, among such 
ordinary items as joints of mutton 
and lamb, butter and candles, we 
meet with what was perhaps then 
considered a dainty, ‘‘ blackbyrds. 
Gy eae? 

Forfeiture, as we have seen, 
put an end to the third Lord 
Paget’s English accounts. Nor 
did his son’s Protestantism lead to 
their recovery so long as Elizabeth 
reigned. With the accession of 
James, however, came his restora- 
tion in blood and the return of 
most of the family property, 
including the great Cannock Estate. 
It was, however, treated rather as 
a source of income—its coals and 
its iron “‘milles and forges” 
brought in profits as well as its 
agricultural lands—than as a place 
of residence, and, except for a 
certain amount done about the 
beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, decay was probably the most 
noticeable change that took place 
at Beaudesert until the extinction 
of the male line of Henry VIII’s 
Secretary of State. The fifth 
Baron Paget, as a Royalist, had to 
compound for re-entry upon his 
sequestered estates under the 
Commonwealth. The sixth Baron 
was a Whig, and held diplomatic 
posts under William III. His 
grandson was. created Earl of 
Uxbridge—the favourite seat of 
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the family being not in Staffordshire, but at Drayton in Middlesex. That title expired in 1769 
with his grandson, whose nearest relation was a distant cousin. ‘The diplomatist lord had had a 
younger son, whose granddaughter married Sir Nicholas Bayley of Plas Newydd in Anglesey. It 
was their son, Sir Henry Bayley, who, in 1769, succeeded to the Paget barony and estates, and in 
whose favour the Uxbridge earldom was revived in 1784. He not only rebuilt Plas Newydd, but 
at Beaudesert did much work of a type which we have learned to deplore. In 1798 Shaw published 
the first and only volume ever completed of his ‘‘ History of Staffordshire,” and he speaks of the 
way in which Beaudesert had been ‘‘ admirably improved by the present noble owner.” He is 
enthusiastic over the ‘‘ Gothic hall,” and is thankful that the east front was then “ totally 
disengaged: from the ponderous gateway, walls and other obstructions that incumbered it in the 
days of Plot,” whose plate of this elevation he reproduces, and enables us to judge how much 
this lofty and severe front suffers from the lack of the lower outlying architectural features which 
were essential elements in the original composition. Further changes were made early in the 
nineteenth century. The second Earl of Uxbridge of the new creation:succeeded his father in 
1812, and three years later won laurels at Waterloo. By that name, therefore, was known the 
new great staircase which he introduced at Beaudesert, where, as the newly created Marquess 
of Anglesey, he entertained the Regent six months after Waterloo was fought. Further alterations 
at his Staffordshire seat were planned, but for the most part were not carried out, and it 
remained for his descendant, the sixth and present Marquess, to overhaul the whole house and 
replace what his immediate predecessors had done with work conceived for the most part in 
the spirit of the time of Thomas, third Lord Paget. To the exterior, not very much was done 
except the addition—partly on old foundations—of the south-west wing (Fig. 108) of which the 
ground floor is occupied by the great dining-room (11 on plan). To the east the forecourt was 
not replaced, but the porch excrescence, which had been sadly mauled about, has been once 
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again given the appearance it bore in the seventeenth century (Fig. 109). It is the only part 
of the east front that is stone faced. That material, used for the Bishop’s house where not 
timber framed, was almost limited by Thomas Lord Paget to plinths, string courses and window 
mullions. ‘The detailed stonework of the porch is most valuable as giving, at the central point, 
relief to the very severe and almost gaunt building with its four tiers of windows. The lowest of 
these lit a half basement which by no means added to the convenience of the ground floor 
disposition, but which has been cleverly modified to suit a better arrangement. Colonel Harry 
Lindsay, who, with Mr. Warre as ‘architect, was principally responsible for the alterations, 
decorations and furnishing, drew up careful notes to show the condition of things in 1909 as 
compared with the aspect reached in 1912, and they are frequently quoted in the following 
description. 

In 1909 the porch opened through a modern door on to a narrow flight of steps leading 
up into a vestibule with plastered walls, which gave into the staircases on each side and 
to the hall facing the steps. The half-basement room was at this point done away with to 
admit of the stately stairway of stone, modelled-on that which was originally at Theobalds, 
‘and leading up to the general ground floor level through two massive stone arches, the 
walls, cornice, etc., of the present vestibule being all in stone, while to the right of the 
entrance door—a very fine old one of oak studded with nails—a stone doorway, of which 
portions were found still remaining when the plaster was removed, leads down a set of segmental 
steps into the half-basement apartment which was the housekeeper’s room, but is now called the 
guard-room (Fig. 110). The stone fire-arch is the old one repaired, but the wainscoting is new 
work, imitating a good Jacobean model, with flat strapwork carving on pilasters and frieze such 
as we find in the Bow and Bromley room now at the Victoria and Albert Museum. The rush 
matting on a stone floor and the simple pieces of old oak furniture completed a very successful 
transformation of this room, and put it back to the days when the Protestant Lord Paget regained 
the home which his Romish father had forfeited. 

A picture that suggests a still earlier date is obtained through the arches at the top of the 
stone stairway (Fig. 111.) This is the space under the hall gallery, and its side walls no doubt 
contain masonry of the bishops’ days. The introduction of late Gothic features was therefore 
deemed permissible. The plastered walls and ceiling, the painted deal woodwork, including the 
sham Gothic archways that supported the gallery, have given place to a beam and rafter ceiling 
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dating from about Henry VII.’s time, of which the centre beam is carved and has the favourite 
running vine pattern along its soffit. Stone doorways were inserted to lead into the staircase 
halls. Tapestry was hung on the plastered wall by their side, while a screen, of much the same 
date as the ceiling, shuts off the hall. It is composed of long linen-fold panels, recalling those 
in the old Guild House at Lavenham, set in a massive moulded framework, of which the top 
crenellated rail is very Gothic in character. ‘The whole was originally painted, and much of the 
green and red paint remains on the old panels of the upper tier which lay above the rough treat- 
ment to which this East Anglian survival was no doubt at one time subjected and which accounts 
for all the lower panels except two being renewals. Of the “ Gothic hall ” as it delighted Shaw 
in 1798, nothing remains. The deal woodwork, the ceiling of plaster painted to imitate wood, 
the modern stone fireplaces, the wooden domes with skylights of white and yellow glass, have 
all been swept away, and in form and appearance the hall (Fig. 114) resembles that of the bishops 
as modified by Thomas Lord Paget, who, among other alterations, must have inserted the great 
rullioned window—six lights wide and four high—that occupies so great a part of the west end. 
High up on the south wall sufficient remains of the older traceried windows were found to make 
their correct reproduction possible. Each consists of two tiers of four very narrow lights—the 
upper ones trefoil-headed—having such massive framework that the central shaft is equal in 
width to the lights, and the others about two-thirds that width. ‘Towards the west end of this 
south side, and no doubt lighting the dais, was a larger window with a low sill and the remains 
of several stone-arched doorways leading originally to the stairway, solar and chambers, which 
no doubt occupied a building lying west of the hall in the bishops’ time, were likewise found. 
Under the sham wooden ceiling lay remnants of the true wooden one—oak tie-beams and one 
panel—sufficient to admit of the present accurate reproduction. An original fire-arch with stone 
jambs and moulded and spandrelled oak lintel, considered consonant with the late Gothic charac- 
teristics of the hall, was obtained and inserted in the south wall. The north wall was wainscoted to 
the height of the panelling of the screen, and above this were hung very fine seventeenth century 
tapestries, while below is seen the grand 24ft. long oak table which was found in the servants’ hall 
at Holme Lacy before the sale of that place in 1910. South of the hall, with an open court 
intervening, lies the new wing. North of the hall another small courtyard has had erected 
in it, to serve as a boiler-house and other purposes, a lean-to building representing timber- 
framed and plaster construction, composed of old beams purchased from demolished houses. 
This treatment is imitative of the original work of a passage which looks out on to it and where, 
on the removal of modern plaster, timber construction, including an original oak door frame, 
was found. All this was renovated and a carved oak arch—old but not belonging to the house— 
inserted at the entrance of what is intended as a billiard room, thus completing the composition 
seen in the illustration (Fig. 112.) At the other end of this passage and connecting it with the 
hall lies a subsidiary staircase (Fig. 113) which must have been the work of the sixth Lord Paget 
—the diplomatist of William III.’s time—whose hand is seen in other details about the house 
dating from his period of possession, which extended from 1678 to 1713. Beyond repairs and 
treatment to give tone and texture to the oak, this staircase has not been altered and, with its 
broad, flat-topped handrail swinging up in graceful curves and with its fluted balusters, it affords 
a simple but good example of a staircase lying, in the matter of design, half way between the 
heavy oak manner of Charles II’s time and the lighter walnut and mahogany work of Queen 
Anne and her Hanoverian successor. 

Also opening out of the oak-timbered passage lies Lord Anglesey’s sitting-room (Fig. 115). 
It is within the area of the house affected by the fire in rgog. It retains its size and general dis- 
position, but all visible features are altered, the decorative scheme being taken from Plas Mawr. 
The plaster frieze and the mantelpiece in its Great Chamber (Fig. 139) are the originals of the like 
features at Beaudesert, where the ceiling of narrow ribs, forming geometric panels containing 
heraldic emblems, and the massive oak wainscoting are taken from the ‘‘ Queen’s bedroom ” 
(Fig. 141) at the old Conway home of the Wynnes. 

_ There are many other rooms of interest on the ground floor at Beaudesert, but the exigencies 
of space forbid their being illustrated. To the left of the main entrance, over the undercroft 
of which the guard-room forms part, is a series of bedrooms known as “ the Barracks” (9 on plan). 
They were modern paper-hung rooms, but have been brought into harmony with the Early 
Renaissance spirit of the house. In two of them the old wainscots were found under the paper. 
On the other side of the main entrance lie the libraries and other sitting-rooms, one of them 
being directly over the south cupola (seen on the right side of Fig. 108) whose weathercock 
is connected with a wind gauge dial in this room similar to those at Kensington Palace and the 
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old Admiralty Board Room. They seem to have been appreciated in Staffordshire, for there is 
one at Wixley Hall, which lies a few miles west of Beaudesert. The specimen there is probably 
an introduction of the sixth Lord Paget, as their use appears to date from the reign of 


William III. — 
Two great staircases, lying north and south of the space behind the hall screen, are the 


principal means of access to the first-floor apartments at Beaudesert. That to the north (Fig. 119) 
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was called the Waterloo stair, and was, no doubt, an introduction of that Waterloo hero, the 
first Marquess of Anglesey. It had banisters composed of somewhat elaborate cast-iron panels 
and an oak hand-rail. ‘The whole has been removed and reconstructed on a new plan that admitted 
of a very broad first landing. The arcaded balustrading of Jacobean times was adopted as a 
model, no particular original example being reproduced, but those at Hatfield, Blickling and 
Temple Newsam were taken as the basis of the design, while the newel finials are closely allied 
to those at Methley. A pendentive plaster ceiling, much in the manner of that at Sizergh, of 
which a copy is placed above the wainscoted room from that house, now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, was introduced, and oak doors and wainscoting of the same period replaced 
the deal and plaster of the former régime. Much the same remarks apply to the south staircase. 
It was of oak, but of a poor, clumsy design, and so shared the fate of its fellow. It was replaced 
by a different interpretation of the same Jacobean originals. | 

From the top of either staircase the long gallery (Fig. 116) may be entered. It was here 
alone that any considerable amount of the third Lord Paget’s interior work had been allowed 
to survive, but that only in mutilated fashion. It was originally a room 18 feet wide and 110 feet 
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long, running north and south. ‘To the east was a square bay or projection over the porch. Three 
two-light transomed windows lay on each side of this. Then, towards the south was a blank 
wall, with door leading into rooms occupying the south-east wing, while the south end itself 
was largely taken up by a four-light window. Various doorways were in the west wall, where, 
facing the bay, was the fireplace. The gallery did not run through to the end of the building 
towards the north, where lay, perhaps, more than one room of old, but where the whole space 
is now taken up by the yellow drawing-room, an alteration believed to have been made in Queen 
Anne’s reign. At some time or another the south end of the gallery had been partitioned off 
to make another room. The panelling between the windows had been left, but was covered 
with many coats of paint. On the opposite side the panelling had largely given way to modern 
bookshelves sunk in the wall. The doors were of deal, and even the fine mantelpiece (Fig. 117) 
had been ill-treated. The lower part was of deal, and the oak pilasters were not in their original 
position. A plain plaster ceiling, with a cove of the shape used under William III, and not of 
the Jacobean barrel form, stretched along all the portion which still remained as a gallery, and 
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suggested that it had been 
renewed by the sixth Lord 
Paget. ‘The floor, of wide oak 
boards, was much decayed, and 
when the room was stripped it 
was found that much structural 
woodwork, such as the window 
lintels, was rotten and unsafe. 
The gallery, therefore, did not 
acquire the finished and 
dignified appearance which 
the illustrations reveal without 
almost as thorougha renovation 
as the rooms already described. 
Its original extent was restored. 
The wainscoting, where it re- 
mained, was cleaned off, and, 
where it had been made up 
with deal, was made good in 
oak. Where it was removed 
or absent new was made and 
toned down to the cool grey 


colour that the old assumed 


during the process of cleaning 
off. Fine doorways were intro- 


duced, the scheme of their 


pilasters and entablatures being 
taken from those of the 


original mantelpiece. This 


feature, the one really first-rate 
remnant of Elizabeth’s time in 
the interior of Beaudesert, 
received due attention. The 
old stone fire-arch, though dis- 
covered behind modern stuff, 
was useless and in fragments, 
and therefore a new one was 
designed and executed, the 
frieze being delicately carved 
in imitation of that belonging 
to the Bow and Bromley room 
now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Carefully stripped 
of paint, the beauty and 
elaboration of the woodwork 
were revealed. ‘The decoration 
includes flat strapwork carving 
and split baluster ornamenta- 
tion, but relies especially upon 
inlay. In the pilasters this is 
simple and geometric. In the 
friezes and around the central 
panel it consists of stiff scroll 
patterns in lighter wood. In 
the drawing-rooms of Lyme 
and of ‘Tissington there are 
wainscot friezes in this manner, 
while at Gilling Castle the 
panelling of the great 
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chamber—dating from Elizabeth’s day—is enriched with inlaid flower sprigs in the same 
manner as the vase with flowers that we find in the.upper arcaded panels of the Beaudesert 
mantelpiece. Arcaded panels with inlaid floral designs likewise occur in the mantelpiece 
of the old panelled room from Ipswich, now at Chequers (Fig. 55). More rare, however, is 
the treatment of the lower panels, where the inlay represents a house with a three- 
storeyed finialled porch, not entirely unlike that of Beaudesert itself. ‘Such treatment was then 
usual in Germany, especially for cabinets, but was seldom attempted in England except for the 
fronts of chests, when the building represented is generally the Palace of Nonsuch. The 
cornice of the mantelpiece was carried completely round the room, and from it springs the ceiling, 
which was entirely renewed, although the coved form that existed was retained. For the 
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ornamentation of the ceiling a large free design of narrow ribs, forming interlaced circles, squares 
and diamonds with heraldic devices in the panels and a foliage scroll at the salient angles, was 
devised after the manner of those surviving from Elizabethan times, but not an exact copy of 
any special one. Just enough apt furniture was introduced to give the impression of 
inhabitance without in any way sacrificing the feeling of spaciousness and free circulation which 
should belong to these immensely long galleries, of which, as we have seen (page xxiv), one of the 


original purposes was to afford a place of exercise in bad weather for the ladies of the house. | 


There were chests and other pieces of furniture dating variously within the seventeenth century, 
and reproductions of some of the chairs at Knole (page 222). On the walls hung family portraits, 
the most interesting among them being the Holbein panel of the founder of the family, 
Henry VIII’s Secretary of State, Sir William Paget. Me | 

The central door at the north end of the gallery opens into what was known as the yellow 
drawing-room (Fig. 118). It faces north, but has a south window made possible by the eastward 
projection of the ends of the house beyond the fascia of the gallery elevation. It is of large size, 
some 48ft. by 36ft., and the whole of it has been oak lined in the manner that John Webbe evolved 
from his long connection with his kinsman and master, Inigo Jones. The doorways are replicas of 
those in the oak room at Thorpe illustrated in the ‘‘ Late Stuart ” volume of this series. The 
broken architrave supported by a pilaster, a typical conceit of this architect, occurs also at 
Tyttenhanger. The mantelpiece was suggested by, although not reproduced from, that in the 
small drawing-room at Forde Abbey, but the general panel scheme of the walls is, in the size 
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and projection of the panels, a little in advance of that in these houses, dating from Common- 
wealth times, and more in the manner of Charles II. 

West of this lies what was called the blue bedroom, but was re-named the Queen Anne 
room (Fig. 120), as in it was placed a very fine bed of that period made, as it is said, 
in readiness for the Queen’s visit to Hinton St. George on the occasion of the christening 
of the second Lord Paulet. The head and the cornice are of carved wood covered with crimson 
velvet and gold galon trimming, while the hangings are of the same material lined with silk 
brocade. Of equal interest with the bed are the wall linings. Papers for such purpose became 
the vogue in England early in the eighteenth century. ‘They were much imported from China 
through the medium of the East India Company, and were on that account often termed India 
papers. Under that name are inventoried the papers which superseded the Jacobean wains- 
cotings in several rooms at Charlton House (page 336) during the tenancy of Lord Ancram from 
1763 to 1767. They were probably of the kind introduced into several of the Beaudesert rooms, 
the decoration consisting mainly of flowering trees and of birds. Such was the character of the 
earlier and more frequent introductions, whereas the somewhat rare type, of which the one seen in 
the illustration of the Beaudesert Queen Anne room is so fine and well preserved an example, 
came somewhat afterwards, although probably not much later than the time of Lord Ancram’s 
occupation of Charlton House. They represent the land of the Chinese and their occupations. 
One of them survived, in good condition, until a recent fire at Copped Hall in Essex, a house 
built in 1756. A few years later than that alterations were made at Ramsbury Manor in 
Wiltshire and at Coker Court in Somerset, and in both we find rooms hung with these papers, 
the subject being pleasures of the Chinese, whereas it is their trades that were depicted at Copped 
Hall. Such also was the subject of a paper which found its way to a-great-country house where 
it was not hung, but put away and forgotten. ‘There it was discovered, and, not being 
needed, was acquired by Colonel Harry Lindsay for Lord Anglesey. It is the one now illustrated. 
Having so long been kept rolled up, it is much fresher in colour than the other examples. The 
top is occupied by mountains and the bottom by water. In the interval, road and water ways 
are lined by buildings in and about which craftsmen are plying their trades. The potter’s wheel, 
the kiln, the painting workshop show the evolution of the decorated vase from the China clay. 
Silk is being spun and woven ; various goods are being packed and transported ; shopping is 
taking place, and amid busy scenes there seem to be occasional groups of “‘ idle rich ”’ merely 
perambulating. It is a careful study of life as carried on in the Celestial Empire a century and 
a half ago. Several other Chinese papers were also introduced at Beaudesert, but one is 
original to the house; it is perhaps the most interesting. Behind a little open railing on which 
birds perch are placed dwarf bushes in pots, while tall trees rise from the ground to the top of 
the paper with baskets of flowers suspended from the branches, on which also cranes and doves 
sit and watch butterflies on the wing. It is in the State bedroom (Fig. 121), which lies over Lord 
Anglesey’s sitting-room, and therefore in that part of the house affected by the fire in 1909. The 
flames did not reach this point, but the water did, and the paper was badly wetted. Luckily 
it was not pasted to the wall, but stretched on battens, and dried without detriment. Much 
renovation, however, was needed by the bed—likewise original to the room. It was upholstered 
in Chinese silk elaborately painted: Some of this, especially that covering the shaped wood- 
work, had perished or was in tatters. It was most carefully and successfully mended and, where 
absolutely necessary, renewed. Fine mahogany doors of the Adam period replaced those of 
painted deal, and a marble mantelpiece was introduced. This, in style, belongs to the period 
of the sixth Lord Paget, whom we have seen making alterations about the house—as, for 
instance, introducing the staircase next to the State bedroom. As he lived till 1713 he may 
be answerable for both bed and paper. The same paper was on the walls of the dressing-room, — 
which lies next towards the north. Here the effects of the fire were more serious and the paper 
was altogether unrestorable. When the room was stripped a stone fire-arch was revealed, and 
also a stone doorway, both, no doubt, dating from the third Lord Paget’s time. It was decided 
to re-equip the room in this manner (Fig. 123). Interesting old doors were introduced and 
the walls were lined with old oak wainscoting of simple character with frieze panels and dental 
cornice below the ceiling, which was left plain, except for a bold central pendentive from which 
hangs a modern electrolier of excellent design, as are many others about the house. The 
‘Tapestry ” room (Fig. 122) lying on the north side next to the ‘‘ Queen Anne” suite, was 
made out of two rooms which were the last on this side to feel any effects of the fire. Above 
a re-used dado a set of tapestries, purchased for the purpose, were hung, a rich plasterwork 
ceiling was devised, a floor made out of the old oak timber from the house was laid, 
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and sympathetic furniture, including a pleasantly designed but simple four-post bedstead, was 
introduced. 

From the illustrations and description now given, the reader will rightly conclude that 
Beaudesert, between 1909 and 1912 was made a remarkably complete and extensive example of 
the tendency of our age to re-create the past in all matters of architecture and the decorative 


arts, and it is grievous that conditions, arising from the war, have led to the dispersal of most 
of its contents, 
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MELLS MANOR HOUSE, SOMERSET 


ARLIEST and most famed of Wessex monastic houses, Glastonbury held, even in Saxon 
times, broad acres of rich Somerset land. Such were Mells at the foot and Leigh on 
an aclivity of the Mendips. Rising in Emberrow pond, a stream, flowing to the plain, 
has furrowed a hollow through a coagulate stone formation, so that, from the narrow green 

mead through which it winds at Mells, steep banks rise dotted with houses, while, on the table- 
land above stand the church, the manor house and the ‘‘ townlet’s ” street, where of old a cloth 
weaving industry arose, as in several other Somerset parishes near the Wiltshire border. ‘Thus John 
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Leland found it on 
one of those jour- 
neys of which he 


took the brief notes 


that’ have earned 
him the name of 
the father of Eng- 


‘lish topography. 


He twice visited 
Somerset. The first 
time was when in 


1533, Henry VIII 


commissioned him 
to search monastic 
libraries for historic 
material. Reaching 
Glastonbury, he 
was received by 
Abbot Whytyng, 
and afterwards 
described himself 
as awestruck at the 
library and its con- 
tents. The second 
Somerset voyage— 
taken some ten 
years later—had a 
wider geographical 
scope, and Mells 
was one of the 
many places he 
visited. In the in- 
terval a revolution 
had taken place. 
The venerable and 
pious lord abbot 
had been hung, 


drawn and quar- 


_ tered, his blameless 


monksscattered,his 
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treasures heaped in the Royal coffers. His lands, seized by the Crown, were being sold to those 
in favour. The past history and new ownership of Mells are tersely given by Leland as follows: 
Mells stondith sumwhat clyving, and hathe bene a praty townelet of clothing . Longgid onto Glessenbyri. 


Selwood Abbate of Glessen- 
byri seing the welthines there 
of the people had thought to 
have reedified the townelet 
with mene houses of square 
stones to the figure of an 
Antonie Crosse; whereof yn 
deade he made but one 
streatelet. 

The chirche is faire and 
buildid yn tyme of mynde 
ex lapide quadrato by the 
hole paroche. 

One Garlande a draper of 
London gave frely to the 
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building of the vestiarie, a fine 3 125.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 
and curiose pece of worke, 
One . a gentilman dwelling there yn the paroche made a fair chapelle in the north side of the chirch. There is 


a praty maner place of stone harde at the weste ende of the chirche. This be likelihod was partely builded by Abbate Selwodde 
of Glasteinbyri. Syns it servid the farmer of the lordeship. Now Mr. Horner hath boute the lordship of the King. There 
cummith a broke from the cole pittes in Mendepe, and strikith by south in the bottom of Melles and then rennith into 
Frome river, and so to Frome Selwood a market towne that is 3 miles from Melles. 
Not a little of what Leland saw and describes remains to this day. The village still stands“ clyving,”’ 
or climbing, the bank. On the level above, the church, in all its exterior characteristics except 
the statues in the niches, stands as it was wrought by the pious endeavour of the ‘‘ whole 
parish ” of well-to-do clothiers, aided by their abbatial lord. ‘The two-storeyed octagonal vestry 
which, together with the splendid porch (Fig. 133) adorns the south side, is still admired as the 
curious piece of work paid for by Garland, who, no doubt, had passed from local cloth weaving 
to the more remunerative dealing therein in London City. The north chapel or chancel aisle 
accommodates the family of the chief resident of the parish as it did when it was ‘“‘ made ” by 
the gentleman whose name Leland forgot but left a space to insert if it recurred to his memory. 
Did this gentleman as tenant of the Abbey inhabit the pretty manor place, and was he the ancestor 
of the present owner ? One would like to think so, but Leland would surely have remembered 
the name had it been identical with that of Mr. Horner, who for money down had just then 
received from the Crown the conveyance of the fee simple of the manor. 

Before the advent of the Horners it is clear that the man who did most at and for Mells 
was John Selwood, who was lord abbot during a large part of the second half of the fifteenth 
century, being elected when Henry VI was King, and not dying till after Bosworth Field gave 
the crown to Henry Tudor. Architectural evidence and Leland’s “‘ tyme of mynde ’’—that is, 
within old folks’ recollection—prove the church to have been built in the period of his rule, 
and therefore, no doubt, largely by his aid and endeavour. Probably he was a local man, taking 
his name from Selwood Forest, which stretched up to near Mells. Just as Bishop Beckington 
of Wells came from the clothier village of that name, so may Selwood’s father have woven cloth 
in the ‘‘ townlet ”’ he had thought to re-edify and of which the little street leading up to the church 
has only partially lost the features he gave it. A stone panel, with his bust and monogram carved 
thereon, is on one of the corner houses. In the spandrels of more than one doorway are the 
same monogram and the arms of Glastonbury. Other doorways and many windows have at 

varying times been renewed in the style of their 
Eo SRO I a Ez day ; but some remain, especially at the back 
ee | a of the little houses, as seen on either side of 
the staircase projection in one of the illustrations 


(Fig. 133). 
His manor place has been much more 
severely treated by time. A late sixteenth 


century owner altered and enlarged it. ‘Two 
hundred years later his descendant pulled 
down all but one wing. Recently that wing 
and the whole environment have been 
charmingly renovated by Sir John and 
Lady Horner, who have made it their 
126.—PORTION OF ESTATE MAP, 1680. country residence. Of the Horners there is 
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no mention earlier than the beginning of the sixteenth century, and very bare is the documentary 
evidence of them then or even later. Fact being absent, fiction has had to step in. The acquirer 
of Mells was the wicked steward of Glastonbury Abbey at the time of the Dissolution and he 
filched the property. He was the original Jack Horner of the nursery rhyme and the plum which 
his acquisitive thumb brought forth from the Dissolution pie was the fair manor of Mells. As 
a matter of fact, the ‘“‘ Mr. Horner ” of the itinerary was not John but Thomas. No official 
connection with the Abbey can be found for him. He did not acquire Mells at the Dissolution, 
for, as Leland points out, the Manor was then occupied by an agent or farmer on behalf of the 
King, who kept possession of the Abbey estates until purchasers were found. From the Crown 
Thomas Horner bought those portions which are still held by the family, and of which the 
conveyance is preserved among their muniments. In those days Leigh-on-Mendip—now a 
separate parish—-was a Chapelry of Mells, and the whole was held by the Abbey as it is by the 
Horners now. ‘The church of Leigh, and especially its tower, is notable work of the same period 
as that of Mells, and near it used to be a little manor house now disappeared. Here, presumably 
as tenant of the Abbey of Glastonbury, dwelt one John Horner in the days when Henry VII 
was King. ‘There was a dispute between him and the tax collector. He evidently held that the 
latter claimed what was not due and refused payment. John Horner suffered distraint and entered 
_anaction for recovery. Hecomplained how, on August 12th, 1503, the Escheator, or tax collector, 
had broken into and entered his close and house at Lygh and had taken away eighty marks worth 
of chattels, among which were nine cows, six oxen, some silver spoons and a covered mazer 
rimmed and knopped with silver, partly gilt. If this was all John Horner’s plate it shows him 
to have been a man of modest means, for those were days when the list of silver articles took a 
foremost place in the inventories of the wealthy. Of John Horner of Lygh we hear nothing more 
except that he owned Farm Place in Mells in 1524. He probably died before the Dissolution, 
and in 1540 his elder son, Thomas, is of Cloford, and purchases Mells Manor. He, however, 
has no children and his heir is his nephew, described as Sir John Horner of Mells, who marries 
the heiress of John Malte, tailor to Henry VIII. His uncle’s lands and his wife’s fortune no 
doubt made him a man of means, and he proceeded to turn Abbot Selwood’s pretty manor place 
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into a spacious Elizabethan house. How much he kept, how much he altered and enlarged 
we do not and cannot know, owing to the destruction of two-thirds of it. What remains, and 
is now illustrated, is the south wing of an H-shaped house with two courts, as we have it described 
in 1644 and pictured in an estate map of 1680, a portion of which is reproduced (Fig. 126). The 
general aspect and most of the detail, such as the gable copings and the fenestration scheme— 
note the full Renaissance character of the friezes of the western bay (Fig. 132)—are essentially 
Elizabethan. But the mullioning has not the chamfer which prevailed in Sir John Horner’s time, 
or the ovolo which succeeded it. It has precisely the same cavetto as the original windows in) 
Selwood’s street, and may speak of the same architectural moment as the corner buttress, in the 
shape of diminishing and finialled columns which were usual in fifteenth century houses and 
which, somewhat maimed, still appear on the western half of the north front (Fig. 128). Are 
we to conclude that, so far as concerned the south wing of his house, Sir John left much of the 
walling and re-used some of the mullioning? That is not certain, for the cavetto continued 
in use under Elizabeth and appears in such an advanced piece of Elizabethan designing 
as the east front of Montacute (page 241), and the same section was used by William 
Hawtrey at Chequers in 1565. Walling Sir John may have retained at Mells, but the 
whole of the ample fenestration—indicative of his day—may well have been wrought new 
after the old pattern. He was succeeded in 1587 by his son, Thomas, who took to wife 
a daughter of Sir John Popham of Littlecote. That family had large Somerset estates, and 
in the next generation the Horner and Popham cousins worked together in the county on the 
Puritan side. Thomas Horner died in 1612, and we find his son, Sir John, passed over for 
the shrivalty, as “very refractory and dis-affected,”’ when the breach between King and 
Parliament was threatening. When it actually came and King Charles raised “his ‘standard at 
Nottingham in 1642, Sir John armed his tenants and neighbours in order to join the Parliamentary 
force that sought to regain Wells, which the Royalists had occupied, though the townsmen were 
little favourable to them. Horner joined his men to Popham’s and to other local contingents 
at a rendezvous on the Mendips, and they marched to the hills above Wells. It was a case of 
British ‘‘ muddling through ” without thought of commissariat, and so on the night of August 5th 
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they slept hungry 
and in arms on 
Buacks of - cut 
Porse cy This 
rough accommo- 
dation was shared 
by the “ tenderly 
peed such. as 
the Knight of 
Mells and his 
son, and the old 
man declared 
Enis iturze bed 
was the best he 
Seen lay on.” 
The Royalists 
had been guilty 
of much depreda- 
tion, especially at 
Shepton Mallet, 
and the country- 
side was aroused 
against them. oe _ 
Men and pro- 
visions poured 
imecand after a 
few small cannon balls had been dropped on the bishop’s palace, the Royalists thought 
it prudent to evacuate. The Puritans entered joyfully and felt it a pious act to smash 
the painted glass of the Cathedral and sack the Palace. But they were not to have it all 
their own way in the West. ‘There Charles obtained the ascendency for a while, and after 
Marston Moor moved down with his army that included the trooper-diarist, Richard Symonds. 
Pheweincu lett 
Bath on Monday, 
July 14th, 1644, 
and, stopping at 
Shepton Mallet, 
reached Mells 
on the Wednes- 
day. Symonds 
records that “‘ the 
King lay 2at 
Sir John Horner’s 
howse at Mells, 
who is lord of 
tHeesinanOr. A 
faire, large howse 
OP Sstone, Very 
strong, in forme 
Or cae re: bo 
courts. ; 
Horners’ have 
lived here three 
or four descents. 
He is in rebellion 
and his estate 
sequestered: 
1ooo"per annum.” 
The royal seques- 
131.—UNDER THE LOGGIA, LOOKING SOUTH. tration proved of 
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Strangways of Melbury. The staircase with 
walnut balustrading and the large bolection 
panelling of the chief upstairs room to which it 
leads belong to this period and were, no doubt, 
improvements to please the bride. But their only 
child was a daughter, who carried Melbury to her 
husband, Stephen Fox, created Earl of Ichester. 
The younger brother, John, therefore, had, on 
the death of Thomas, to content himself with the 
Horner property, which he owned for five years 
before he died in 1746. He was succeeded by a 
boy of nine, who, when he grew up, had means 
to house himself in a manner that had become 
fashionable. He built a Georgian house in the 
midst of a large park, and, needing material for his 
stables, pulled down the north wing and the 
centre of the old house by the church. His son 
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short duration. Naseby was the death blow to 
the cause. Sir John could soon return, put his 
house straight and live there in favour with the 
victorious party. Whether all would have been 
well with him at the Restoration is another 
matter. But he died a year before it, and his 
descendants continued in prosperous possession. 
Much expansion of territory, indeed, came 
momentarily under his elder great-grandson, 
Thomas, who married the heiress of Thomas 
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employed Sir John Soane to alter and enlarge the. 
new house, which had very considerable archi- 
tectural interest and was stocked with valuable 
gear of all kinds. Five years ago a fire gutted 
the house, of which only the outside walls remain 
standing, but, fortunately, the contents were 
largely saved. It was ‘uninhabited, a tenancy 
having recently terminated, and Sir John and 
Lady Horner having for some years past made 
the manor house their country home. Since 
the destruction of its northern parts it had 
been occupied as a school and then by members 
of the family. But it was capable, especially 
in the matter of gardens, of much develop- 

ment, and the illustrations show how delightfully 
134.—COURTYARD OF AN OLD COTTAGE. this has been achieved under the guidance of 
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Lady Horner’s informed taste and strong sense of what is apt and fitting. Exactly the same 
high-walled closes surround the remnant of the house as are seen in the 1680 plan. What 
is there called “the garden” is now only divided from the court by a retaining wall (on 
the line of the north wing) backed by a massive yew hedge broken, opposite the present front 
door, by broad steps flanked by couchant lions (Fig. 128). This garden i is now an expanse of 
lawn with borders under the lofty stone walls. South of the house the close marked as con- 
taining 2 roods and 3 perches is largely vegetable ground, but pleasantly diversified with fruit 
trees and sweet pea hedges, while the smaller area east of it is the flower garden par excellence. 
That clearly appears in several illustrations, one of which (Fig. 127) especially shows the 
relationship of the garden to house and church. The eastern half of the house opens on to this 
garden, and, beyond the house, northward, is a shed with pergola lying in front (Fig. 131). 
The pergola leads to a spacious garden house with arched openings, and thus, under shelter or 
in the open, the garden amenities can be enjoyed and lived in to the full. Vine, wistaria and rose 
clamber about walls and rafters, while masses of lavender and rosemary swell out from under 
the windows on to, the paved expanse before the house.. Tubs of agapanthus line its outer edge, 
where begins the scheme of broad grassways and oblong beds, with just enough narrow paths 
to walk round dry shod in wet weather. 

Looking north along the central grassway (Fig. 127) the house and church give architectural 
value right and left, while straight ahead a mossy stone dial column marks the half distance to 
the shed and pergola from which the reverse view is equally agreeable (Fig. 131). The planting 
is in the spirit of the days of the ‘‘ three or four descents ”’ of Horners mentioned by Symonds. 
There is no bedding out, no complete banishment of the useful. Old-fashioned border stuff 
lies below fruit trees, oe these have been chosen for the rich colouring rather than the flavour 
of their fruit, and are not so numerous as to exclude lilac bushes and rambler roses, such as those 
that garland the posts about the sundial (Fig. 130). ‘The garden is the right setting for the house ; 
with the exterior it groups sympathetically, with the interior it strikes a harmonious chord. The 
house, being a single wing, is long and narrow, but it broadens at the east end, giving space for 
an ample parlour, once two rooms, of which one retains in its ceiling some original, if simple, 
Elizabethan plasterwork ; a vestibule, a hall, a dining-room (Fig. 135) lie westward. The dining- 
room was once a kitchen ; hence the great eon which, old as it is, is built in front of a large 
transomed window of the same date and model as all the rest of the house. Beyond the dining- 
room the house ends with the room lit by the western bay recently refitted as a sitting-room. 
Such an arrangement made new offices necessary, and how to add these so that they were 
reasonably connected with the house and yet did not blemish its ancient outline was a difficulty. 
The problem has been admirably solved by Mr. Owen Little, who, by throwing out westward 
a low building, looking like a mere roofed wall on the forecourt side, though well lit and of full 
one-storey height on the kitchen garden side, has conveniently and picturesquely added all the 
needed accommodation as a humble outlier, which at some points is imperceptible and at others 
is modestly adjunctive to the main building. In the true spirit of an artist Mr. Little has sunk 
the natural desire of giving prominence to his own work in his determination to leave the lines 
of this excellent relic of Elizabethan days unspoilt and undisturbed by modern additions. 
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y THER times 
other man- 
ners.” Conway 
was built as a 

bulwark against the in- 

roads and as an outpost 
for the subjugation of 
those Welsh chieftains 
whose descendant built 
his ample home within 
the circuit of its pro- 

tecting walls. In 1282 

Llewelyn —ap Gruffith, 

encouraged by the losses 

sustained by the English 
in crossing Conway’s 
stream, descended from 
the safety of the hills 
to the dangers of the 
plain, and was surprised 
and killed. Edward I 


thereupon annexed all 


Wales, and among other 
castles and towns he built 
Conway for English 
occupation. Llewelyn, 


the last of the reigning 


Princes of Wales, was 
descended from the eldest 
son of Prince Owen 
Gwynedd, whose third 
son is claimed as the an- 
cestor of the Wynns, of 
whom Robert built Plas 
Mawr in the days of 
Elizabeth. (Asma 
approaches the sea, the 
river Conway broadens 
and becomes an estuary, 


and it was a wide stretch 


of water which separated 
Denbighshire from Car- 
narvonshire at the point 
where Llewelyn the 
Great, grandfather of 
Llewelyn the last, found- 
ed the Cistercian Abbey 
of Aberconwy. Now the 
transit is made easily, 
if not picturesquely, 
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for road and rail run along causeways and bridges which cut off the waves from the feoting of 
the castle, against which they once broke. The castle still stands, a noble ruin, and beyond it 
rise the towers and walls of the well-fortified town which it protected. The roadway and bridges 
may be ugly, but they certainly have their uses, and Edward would have welcomed them had 
he found them there in his day. This absence, indeed, nearly proved his ruin. Six years after 
the completion of Conway Castle in 1284, the Welsh rose against Edward’s taxes and hanged 
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Roger de Puleston, his tax-gatherer. Edward hurried up, got across the Conway River with his 
advance guard and threw himself into the castle. He, however, lost his baggage and provision 
train in the operation, and the rise of the river prevented the crossing of the rest of the troops 
and the supplies. The English King found himself closely invested by the insurgents, and must 
have been thankful that he was a good castle-builder. The walls kept out the Welsh securely 
enough, but within the walls there was nothing but the scanty food of the regular garrison. Salt 
meat and coarse bread, washed down with water and honey, were the food at the Royal table, 
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and there was none too much even of them. Luckily, at the critical moment the Conway River 
subsided and troops and provisions crossed. The Welsh ran off, and Edward kept Christmas 
with proverbial cheer at the castle. Behind it now rose the town, perhaps our very best remaining 
example of medizval fortification. More ground seems to have been included within the town 
wall than was ever wanted for the inhabitants. There was, therefore, room to spread out into 
courts and gardens, and not only English merchants, but members of Welsh county families, 
built and settled within the compass of the walls, the finest of their houses providing our present 
theme. It is now the property of Lord Mostyn, and is rented by the Royal Cambrian Academy 
of Art, who hold their summer exhibitions of pictures there. At that season the expanse of their 
canvases and the glitter of their frames are none too appropriate ; but in winter the old house— 
kept in repair, but not modernised, and set with just enough well-selected furniture of its own 
period—presents an admirable picture of an Elizabethan interior. Its front to the main street 
(Fig. 136) is merely that of a narrow detached building, through which we pass into the first 
court and up two flights of steps to the little terrace walk on which the main house stands. 
Entering the doorway, behind the screens, we come to the hall (Fig. 138), whose chimneypiece 
tells us something of the story of the builder. In its centre is a shield quartering the eagles of 
Owen Gwynedd with the chevron and fleurs-de-lys of Terran ap Howell. It is the same shield 
that may be seen in Dolwyddelan Church, accompanying the brass effigy of Meredith ap Jevan, 
the founder of the Wynns of Gwydir, whose grandson was Robert Wynn, the builder of Plas 
Mawr. The latter’s initials appear on the protuberances occupying the place of the lower part 
of two of the caryatides of the upper tier of the mantelpiece. ‘The date 1580, which may be seen 
on either side of the central shield, is the year when Robert’s nephew, the well-known Sir John 
Wynn, succeeded to Gwydir, and the similarity of the work done by nephew and uncle in 
their respective houses during the following years is noticeable. ‘The only date of Sir John’s 
time at Gwydir is on the breakfast-room chimneypiece. It is 1597, and the shields, as in the 
later work done by Sir Robert Wynn, quarter the lions of Gruffith ap Conan with the eagles of 
Owen Gwynedd. But there is the same massive character—the two emperors.at Gwydir replacing 
the caryatides at Plas Mawr—the same rough-and-ready coarseness of execution—the work, 
evidently, of local craftsmen who possessed some taste but little training—so that the result is 
homely, pleasant and extremely picturesque without any grossness. Plas Mawr ranks with Dane- 
way and Ford House (Figs. 149 and xli.) as offering some of the best surviving examples of the 
earlier school of English plasterwork as it flourished during the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
In the Queen Elizabeth parlour at Plas Mawr (Fig. 140) there are the lion of England and the 
dragon of Wales, the boar and the stag and the head known as the “ Sarracen’s,” but really the 
‘‘ Saxon’s.”’ It has reference to the victory of one of Llewelyn the Great’s lieutenants over the 
English in 1246, when he slew three of the enemy’s leaders and brought their heads as an offering 
to his prince, who thereupon bade him adopt them as his cognisance. Robert Wynn was 
evidently proud of this badge, and set it freely on the walls, chimneypieces and ceilings of his 
house, as the illustrations conclusively show. 

Of Robert Wynn himself we have an account written by his nephew in a memoir apart from his 
well-known “History of the Gwydir Family.” As a young man, Robert had entered the service 
of Sir Philip Hoby, one of King Hal’s noted warriors, and he was with the King and Sir Philip 
at the siege of Boulogne in 1544. Here he received a shot in his leg which the surgical science 
of the day failed to extract, and “‘ it was wont, sometimes in four years sometimes in six years to 
grieve him, drawing an inflammation to his leg.”” Being once on a visit to his nephew at Gwydir, 
‘his wonted inflammation took him with an extraordinary vehemence so that he supposed it 
would endanger his life; in the end it grew to a heat, and he that was of his Chamber found 
with his probe a hard thing in the orifice, which he supposed a great scale of his shin bone.” 
Sir John had him put to bed, and set his man to dress the wound. He then himself examined 
it, pushed the probe deeper than his man durst, found the lead, sent for the surgeon to extract 
it, and Robert Wynn recovered and felt no pain at all while he lived. He seems to have been well 
over seventy years of age when this extraction took place, but the wound had never interfered 
with his strenuous life. He had been at the burning of Edinburgh and Leith, and had accom- 
panied Sir Philip Hoby on his embassy to Charles V._ He married early, lived with his first wife, 
‘** a widow in years,” till he was sixty-six, then married again ‘‘ a young gentlewoman who in his 
old age brought him many children.” Long before that he had settled down in Conway, and 
lived to keep “‘ a worthy and plentiful house’ for many years at Plas Mawr. The dates set 
about the buildings and the rooms show that work went on there from 1577 to 1585, and its 
builder lived on to 1598. ; 7 | 
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The High Street frontage of the house gives room for only three windows in its 
width. Its centre projects and forms a porch surmounted by a panel on which—much 
decayed—we can yet discern the arms of England. The main body of the house, standing 
much higher, runs up the side lane. Near the corner, where all in the lane or courtyard could 
see, there projects from the upper floor a diminutive window of semi-circular projection worked 
in stone, in which a rushlight must have been set to give light and direction to those below. 
The hall, which is the first room entered and whose chimneypiece we have described, is of the 
late Elizabethan type, a room of single-storey height, without dais, some twenty feet by thirty feet 
in size, but still entered behind screens, an old arrangement which, though altered later, may 
yet be clearly traced. The rest of the ground floor was chiefly occupied by offices, such as the 
kitchen with its ample fire-arch and the great bread hutch fixed to the ceiling beams (Fig. 142). 
Between this room and the hall is the main stairway, still of the narrow newel form, showing 
that riew customs and Italian influences had scarcely penetrated into Wales in Elizabeth’s day. 
This stair and its fellow form octagons, jutting out from the angles of the three-sided inner court 
(Fig. 143). The lesser one affords access to the two upper floors only, and forms, therefore, 
but a low tower scarcely higher than the roof ridge. But the principal stairway is continued to 
a considerable height, and opens on to a platform having a window on each of its eight sides 
(Fig. 137) and giving an outlook over the town and the country beyond. The grouping of the 
unequal towers, the crow-stepped chimney, the pinnacled dormers and the arched doorways 
make the inner court very picturesque. 

Opening from the first landing of the principal stairway is the chief reception room, not so 
much a great chamber as a gallery (Fig. 139). It is some forty feet long, broken centrally by a 
great bay. Here, as in the Queen Elizabeth parlour, the loyal subject and distant-cousin of the 
Tudors dedicated the mantelpiece to his Sovereign. These loyal and royal emblems have 
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induced! tradition to provide 
not only a parlour for Queen 
Elizabeth at Plas Mawr, but 
a chamber for herself and also 
one for her favourite, the Earl 
of Leicester. We find the same 
at Gwydir, but in neither case 
is there any reliable record of 
a Royal visit ; and, as Queen 
Elizabeth’s progresses were 
duly chronicled and _ have 
been carefully studied and 
edited, it is extremely un- 
likely that she ever set foot 
in Carnarvonshire. 

In the Queen’s parlour 
(Fig. 140) the mantelpiece is 
elaborate, if somewhat ec- 
centric, in its ornamentation, 
and is an integral portion of 
the general plasterwork 
decoration of wall and ceiling. 
~The latter has shallow ribs 
with beasts, birds and badges 
scattered in the panels. The 
most interesting and complete 
set of these, however, is 
perhaps on the ceiling in the 
Queen’s chamber (Fig. 141), 
where, also, the original oak 
partition should be noticed. 
The thick and massive stiles 
are beautifully moulded, and 142.—THE KITCHEN. 
the principal upright and 
central rail are carved. Long narrow panels of thick oak slabs are set in the framework, and the 
surface proves that the axe and the adze were the principal tools used by the local carpenter. In 
the Great Chamber the work shows more reserve and design. The hood of the fireplace sits well 
on the cantilever brackets resting on pilasters. Upon it are the garter badge and the Queen’s 
initials. At its corners and at intervals on the deep frieze that runs around the room are set the 
same crowned caryatides that we found on the mantelpiece below. They support a deep oak 
cornice, of which several of the members are carved. Below the frieze no doubt panelling was 
intended, but if it was ever placed there it has disappeared. Contemporary benches, however, 
are fitted around three sides of the room. The same plan occurs in the hall, and the design is 
very similar to the fixed benches in the hall at Ford (Fig. xxxiv). The mantelpiece in the Queen’s 
chamber shows initials which are rather puzzling. The ‘“ R,” no doubt, stands for the owner, 
but there is no “‘ W”’ to balance it. The “‘G” is probably for Gruffith, the family name of 
Robert Wynn’s first wife. We find the same initials in the Queen’s parlour, where there 
seem to be signs on the somewhat decayed plasterwork that not only Dorothy Grufhth, the 
first wife, is commemorated, but also “‘ the young gentlewoman who brought him many children 
and who was the daughter of James Dymmock. 

Conway, with its spaciousness and small population, its fine church, its good gentlemen s 
houses, its noble castle, as yet unimpaired, was a pleasant place to live in in Elizabeth’s days. 
It was friendly and safe as a domicile, and yet easy to get out of, with its access by water to the 
sea on one side, and up to Llanrwst and Gwydir on the other. Hence the society was good there, 
and the “‘ Gentlemen of Conway ’”’ became a much-used expression. With the next century, 
however, came some decay to the town, and the total ruin of the castle-—ruin caused not by war 
or for political reasons, but by the deliberate act of its owner, the grandson of the Lord Conway 
to whom it had been granted in 1628. After the Restoration it was stripped of all timber, iron 
and lead, which was shipped off to Ireland. The local gentry opposed this design, Colonel 
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Hugh Wynn being of their number. Their protest was unavailing, for Lord Conway replied 
that these materials were more serviceable to His Majesty in Ireland than at Conway Castle, 

which soon after became a bare ruin, and it is noteworthy that not a particle of iron can be found 
remaining within its ample precincts. ‘The Colonel Wynn who, as one of the Deputy-Lieutenants 
for North Wales, protested against this destruction, was a great-nephew of the builder of Plas 
Mawr. He had, through his grandmother, a daughter of Richard Mostyn of Bodysgallen, 
inherited that estate, which is situated in the Great Orme’s Head district of Carnarvonshire, 
now popularised by the expansion of Llandudno. Bodysgallen is in Eglwys Rhos parish, which 
also includes Gloddaith, Penrhyn and Marl, and so possesses ‘‘ four mansions which have belonged 
to families of influence,” all of which retain much evidence of their past. Hugh Wynn of 
Bodysgallen was a colonel because he had “ at his own expense raised a Regiment of Foot for 
the service of King Charles the First and was a great Sufferer for the Royal Cause.’ His cousin 
of Plas Mawr took the disturbed times more quietly, and acted as Deputy-Mayor of Conway. 
He was another Robert Wynn, and grandson of Robert the builder, and in 1664 he died and 
was buried under an arched monument, which stands at the south-east corner of the chancel 
of Conway Church. He left a daughter only, and her youngest son, Dr. Hugh Wynn, Prebendary 
of Salisbury, eventually inherited Plas Mawr through her and Bodysgallen through his father. 
Again the male line failed, and his heiress, Margaret, married Sir Roger Mostyn of Gloddaith, 
and thus was Bodysgallen brought back to the Mostyns after being held by six of the Wynns. 
Like the Wynns, however, the Mostyns had developed the characteristic habit of failing to 
produce male heirs. Sir Roger and Dame Margaret, his wife, had, indeed, a son, but he died, 
and their daughter carried both the Wynn and Mostyn inheritances to Sir Edward Price Lloyd, 
whom she married in 1794, and who was created Baron Mostyn in 1831. His gréat- -grandson, 
the third Baron, is the present owner of Plas Mawr. He is to be congratulated on a most interest- 
ing possession, which has, to an unusual extent, escaped both destruction and the still more 
fatal “restoration.” Under the present tenancy it is intelligently maintained, not rashly 
‘“ improved.” Emphatically, it is a place to go and see. 
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DANEWAY HOUSE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


S Shipton (page 174) and Whitton (page 71) in Shropshire, so also Daneway and Owlpen 
page 132) in Gloucestershire, are little houses which in situation and appearance 

have kept modernity at a distance. When one follows the lane up to Daneway from 

the glen-like valley on whose eastern slope it is perched, one breathes the air of the 
England of Elizabeth. The spot is on the edge of the great stretch of mixed woodland and open 
fields which is Pee included in the wide area of Cirencester Park, but which extends beyond 
even those ample bounds. Below it to the south and west lies the thickly populated Stroud Valley, 
a region of ancient industry which has only half-suited itself to modern manufacture and has not 
lost its picturesqueness. Yet even that modified haunt of men Daneway ignores, for this tumbled 
region of hill and dale, full of folds and laps, produces a series of pictures, each one of considerable 
extent and great variety, but exclusive of the others. The ridges form boundaries, dividing the 
countryside into a set of provinces retaining their own independence and individuality. The 
nearer to Stroud, the more does this individuality take the form of the clustered community. 


But at Daneway it savours strongly, overwhelmingly, of solitude. It still looks as if the petty 


lord of Daneway lived on his little domain, which was his world, which he and his few dependents 
tilled and husbanded, which only with toil and attention produced, for each according to his 
grade, the means of carrying on a frugal existence. It is, indeed, part of a large parish that has 
for several centuries numbered many souls and many workshops, but of which Daneway is the 
outermost hamlet or tithing, lying on the edge of what was the waste, though in touch with 
the inhabited portion of the neighbouring parish of Sapperton, to which it seems much more 
closely linked than to its own church and manor of Bisley. The Gloucestershire Bisley is now 
a parish containing over two thousand inhabitants, and, judging from the number of its houses 
when Sir Robert Atkyns wrote the history of the county, it was probably of equal size and greater 
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poze zit i, SEE relative importance in the reign of 

\L Bea te Soest me Queen Anne. It had been part of the 
great possessions of the Mortimers, 

from whom it passed to the House of 
York, and so, with Edward IV’s 
ee erre | accession, to the Crown. Besides its 
central manor house, church and 
village, it had nine hamlets, of which 
Daneway, with its few fields encircled 
by the great woodland, was the ninth 
and last. As the Atkyns family was 
cE Na Mier seated at Sapperton, and as the his- 
as : | nae torian of the locality—even before his 
mee father’s death put him into possession 

< of that manor—lived at Pinbury, 
-- which is almost as close, we open his 
folio in the hope of finding some 
account of his near neighbour’s house, 

_ but we suffer disappointment. The 
Atkynses had come of an “‘ eminent 
merchant of Chepstow,” who had 

: moved to the neighbourhood of 
Eu [pve [sear Vy Gloucester in the sixteenth century. 
es Ter A hundred years later, his descendant, 
i | : the elder Sir Robert, was a success- 
ts gene ful lawyer, rose to be Chief Justice 

i ae y | of the Exchequer, and bought both 
Sapperton and Pinbury from the 

SETSTREP: ] Pools. He established himself at the 
4 former, where he died at the age of 
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They were people of importance, 
and Sapperton House, which has now wholly disappeared, was a fine manor house, of which 
there is an engraving by Kip in the younger Sir Robert’s ‘“‘ History of Gloucestershire.” 
Daneway House and its owner were comparatively humble, and are passed over in that work 
in complete silence. Sir Robert refuses to be concerned with the tithing after the close of 
the fourteenth century, and merely tells us that ‘‘ John Clifford of Daneway held one messuage 
and one plough’s tillage in Daneway in 20. Ric II.’ We must be thankful for small mercies, 
and this piece of information is not without interest. Though the house was so largely extended 
and remodelled in the days of Elizabeth, or in those of her successor, we yet find remaining traces 
of Gothic work, and as these point to an early fifteenth century origin, they may be the survivals 
of John Clifford’s messuage. We find them at the back of the little court in the northern building, 
whose western gable retains some original features. It does not appear in the illustrations, but 
the character of the doorways in ‘“‘ The Entry ” (Fig. 150) should be noticed, as also the beam 
and rafter ceiling (Fig. 148) in one of the downstairs rooms of the older part of the house. Even 
here, however, there was much altering and re-windowing when Daneway was given its present 
disposition. ‘The date of the extensions is uncertain. Their architectural character and also 
the manner of the plasterwork ceilings place them well before the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 
But into a far-away corner like this new fashions crept slowly, and a son was apt to follow in his 
father’s footsteps long after he would have taken up with new gods had he been a town dweller. 
It would, therefore, be rash, without documentary evidence, to assert that Daneway assumed 
its final form before the days of James I. But that does not alter the fact that, as a type, it should 
be included among the houses that have not reached so considerable an infusion of the growing 
classic feeling as is implied by the term Jacobean. From the old main house project southward two 
wings of totally distinct size, height and shape (Fig. 144). The one is low and double gabled, the 
other is tower-like in its height, with on2 gable to each elevation (Fig.146). Between these two wings 
lies a narrow court screened off on the south side by a wall pierced with a round-arched doorway. 
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146.—THE HIGH BUILDING. 
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Its head is rusticated, and there is its exact fellow inside the little court (Fig..147) admitting, up 
a flight of steps, to the series of superposed rooms in the high building. These round arches 
are the only plunge the builder made into classic waters, and he felt that that was so wild an 
adventure that he framed them with a Gothic dripstone. The whole composition 1s one of 
satisfying balance, with a total absence of symmetry. There is nothing gaunt or violent about 
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the high building, with its quintuple pile of windows on the south side, because it is set into and 
against the rapidly rising bank to the east, which at a very short distance overtops it. Inside, 
besides the remaining Gothic features already alluded to, there is a charming set of plaster ceilings 
and friezes. They occur in the rooms situated one each on the three principal floors of the tall 
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building. ‘That on the first floor was of such importance that a simple interior porch was 
panelled off (Fig. 149). It bears a full seventeenth century stamp, but the plasterwork of the 

ceiling is arranged for and fitted to it, and the plasterwork is of a fairly early time. The plasterer’s 
art came to England from Italy, and under Henry VIII it was still an exotic. The rapid populari- 
sation of the art and its adoption by native craftsmen as an everyday method is shown by its 
use at so modest a house as Daneway. ‘Two of its ceilings are very simple ; but the third one, 
in the room with the interior porch, has a more involved scheme of ribbing and richer ornamenta- 
tion. The larger panels contain bold but coarsely modelled wreaths and within them rosettes. 
The smaller panels have a quadrant of sprigs, and there are single sprigs or fleurs-de-lys set 
within and without the corners of the panels. A flowing vine pattern forms the cornice, and much 
the same motif appears on the enriched beam of the room above. But in the one below there is 
more variety in the cornice. Part of it is filled by a running honeysuckle device, but above one 
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of the doors this is broken by a row of five horses. Over the mantelshelf a fat trout occupies 
the central position with fleurs-de-lys on either side, and between the fireplace and the stairway 
door the little figures may represent Adam and Eve standing by the Tree of Knowledge. As 
Elizabeth’s reign progressed and that of James followed on, the plaster-worker, when working 
in the houses of the great, wrought in a more ambitious manner, and elaborate examples of his 
art appear at Ford, Chastleton, Charlton and other houses included in this volume. But 
this earlier and simpler Daneway work does not yield to them in charm. There is instinctive 
taste in its character, quantity and quality. It is entirely appropriate to its position, and deserves 
the careful study of those who are intending to take advantage of the revival of the plasterer’s 
art and to introduce it in houses of modest pretension and rooms of moderate size. ‘The upper- 
most feeling which possesses the visitor at Daneway is one of unalloyed joy at finding so typical 
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149.—THE ROOM WITH THE INTERIOR PORCH. 


a specimen of the small manor house of three centuries ago in so untouched and unspoiled a 
condition and in the hands of those who so evidently care for and appreciate it. The circumstances 
that have led to this happy state of things must be shortly told. If the county’s earlier eighteenth 
century historian turned up his nose at Daneway, the later one did not follow suit. Rudder, in 
the ‘“‘ New History of Gloucestershire,” published in 1789, gives a most enticing, if very succinct, 
description of this little place, set, as he puts it, amid ‘‘ deep hollows and little glyns of difficult 
access.’ He tells us that “‘ Mr. Hancock has a good old house and a good estate at Daneway. 
His ancestors, from about the reign of Queen Elizabeth, have carefully transmitted to him the 
fashionable household furniture of their times and an entire suit of man’s apparel, not the worse 
for wear, which he prudently preserves as real curiosities and many people resort to see them.” 
One would wish that this prudent preservation had continued to our own day. All ancient 
movables are gone, and ten years ago a Daneway, rather shabby, derelict and forlorn, was offered 
for sale. Fortunately it was purchased by Earl Bathurst, whose ancestor, the first lord, had added 
to the Cirencester estate those of Pinbury and Sapperton after the death of the younger Sir Robert 
Atkyns. The lands of Daneway wedged into them, and their acquisition was a desirable rectifi- 
cation of boundary. 

But this also meant that the old house fell into the right hands. Lord Bathurst’s antiquarian 
taste led him to preserve it in its original condition, carefully repaired and maintained, but without 
any of the adjuncts and alterations which would have been essential to give it the accommodation 
and disposition demanded for modern inhabitance. About the time when Daneway passed to 
Lord Bathurst, Sapperton became the headquarters of a village industry directed by men deeply 
imbued with a love and an understanding of ancient forms and ancient processes. Mr. Ernest 
Barnsley, Mr. Sidney Barnsley and the late Mr. Ernest Gimson are among the leaders of the 
school that have sought to create an original and living style in architecture and in the associated 
decorative arts, founded not on copying old forms, but on accepting old principles and evolving 
from them products which, while they retain a flavour of the past, are fully characteristic of the 
habits and aspirations of to-day. Mr. Gimson more especially organised and directed the 
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handicrafts which have given so much distinction to the little Sapperton community, and 
Daneway was made available to him for use as a storehouse and showroom for some of the output. 

The illustrations of interiors that accompany this article exhibit contents which fall into 
two categories. ‘There is very simple solid furniture, made of one kind of wood massively used, 
which calls to mind the appurtenances of the little Elizabethan manor house of the type 
of Daneway. Such are dressers and tables, but cabinets and other small pieces tell of a 
lighter style in more choice woods, varied, inlaid, veneered, reminding us of the fragile and 
elegant work of the later eighteenth century, while retaining a little of earlier seriousness. Yet 
if there is similarity to what has gone before, there is contrast also. There is evident appreciation 
and knowledge of the past, but no servile copying. The Sapperton industry, in its own manner, 
is virile and progressive. It does not wish to play a part in a mock medizval comedy, but to live 
realistically in the world as it is—or rather as it may be. It would sift the motley heap of ideas 
and aims, of habits and tendencies, which yesterday and to-day bring to its door, and by due 
selection piece out a wholly, satisfactory to-morrow. It is something of this that is reflected in 
the furniture at Daneway. 
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OWLPEN MANOR, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


HE old Gloucestershire manor house of Owlpen is now, perhaps, a garden-house more 

than anything else, because of its crumbling age, and its neighbour, half a mile away 

on the hill, has usurped its place as a residence. Yet it has been preserved with 

‘considerable care and reverence. Long may it last to exemplify the spirit and ideals 

of the past, for we may go far before we find anything quite so quaint as this old house, making 

its brave fight against consuming Time, with surroundings which are appropriate and seem a 
part of itself. 

The house is of much the same age and in the same spirit as the various small stone manor 

houses which we are describing; a little more important than its neighbour, Daneway, but 

rather less in size than Whitton or Shipton. It stands near the foot and on the slope of the 
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hill, and the approach is upward by a flight of ample though steep segmental steps, to which 
lichens tenderly cling, and between two tall, panelled, ball-crowned gateposts that spring from 
the rubble retaining wall and are flanked by a simple wrought {wood clairvoyée (Fig. 156), 
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perfectly apt to the relative size and character of the scheme of which it forms part. Through 
the gateposts we pass across a long but narrow stretch of open lawn to another flight of steps. 
Next, between four colossal cylindrical or columnar yews, we reach another little open garden 
space, where standard roses bloom. ‘This brings us to the foot of the steps by which the 
venerable dwelling is entered. — 
The main or south front of the house has three gables of various sizes and forms. No 
doubt the low ceiled hall which occupies the centre of the house was entered behind screens, 
and the room to the west, having the bay window which still retains ancient glass set in a simple 
but effective lead patterning, was the only parlour. All here retains the full flavour of Early 
Elizabethan times, and the slight give of the stone walls and mullioning and the more pronounced 
sagging of the roof ridge combine with the patina of age to produce an air of antiquity greater 
even than the style warrants. But east of the hall a later generation with enhanced views of 
accommodation worked into the earlier fabric a little drawing-room of more classic type: 
demanding the replacement of the mullions by sashes. The same hand no doubt remodelled 
the garden, adding the flat strip enclosed by the wooden clairvoyée and arranging the space west 
of the house in tiny plats and enclosures so as to get by terracing the greatest effect and variety 
out of the rapidly rising bank. On the same level as the four sentinel yews (Fig. 154), and therefore 
lower than the house, a yew-hedged garden plat was set out. The yews, despite the topiarist’s 
shears, have asserted their power of growth and form mighty evergreen walls (Fig. 155). The 
square of ground facing the west side of the house has a low yew hedge arranged in curves and 
circles (Fig. 153), and from each of the latter rise another set of tall columnar yews. Between 
these two sections the pathway lying south of the house is continued to a little garden-house 
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having a pillared loggia on the ground floor 
and a room above. This building is con- 
sonant with the house in size, material and 
tone, and gives a completeness to this 
architectural and horticultural multum in 
parvo. The chief lesson that Owlpen, as 
created under Elizabeth and developed under 
Anne, teaches us is that we can, if we have 
the right eye and spirit, get a_ perfectly 
dignified and delightfully varied house and 
garden on an extremely small piece of 
ground without producing any feeling of 
overcrowding, the whole space within the walls 
that enclose this fairy-like domain scarce 
exceeding half an acre. Higher than the 
garden sections, already mentioned, is yet 
another section (Fig. 157) sufficiently open to 
be rich in flowers and having as its north 
boundary a tall wall retaining the bank on 
which stands the parish church, the only 
building near by that strikes a false note ; 
for here the modern “ restorer”? has been 
at his dire work, and. only the impossibility 
of getting a bad effect out of the admirable 
stone of walls and roof saves it from marring a 
composition as perfectly picturesque, as en- 
153.—THE SQUARE OF GROUND FACING WEST. _ tirely satisfying, as rural England can present. 
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156.—SEGMENTAL STEPS. : 

Fosbrooke, the 1807 historian of Gloucestershire, describes the place as being a singularly 
romantic and sequestered spot, owing its charms to a “half dilapidated court house, overrun 
with ivy, a rude church, no buildings, but now and then a simple cottage of thatch, deep dells, 
amphitheatres of steep acclivities, clothed with fine wood and interjacent knolls of heath.” 
Rudder, writing twenty years earlier, describes the small parish as ‘‘a kind of gloomy retreat, the 
church and houses lying dispersed at the top of a deep and narrow coombe, almost environed 
by steep hills, and covered with hanging beech woods, all forming a kind of amphitheatre, open 
only towards the adjoining parish of Uley.” The mention of this place brings us to the singular 
name of Owlpen, which has been written also Olepen, Oldpen and Ullepene. Sir Robert Atkyns, 
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the older historian of the county, says that the place took its name from a family, but 
manifestly the contrary was the case, and, moreover, the name has nothing to do with owls, 
although the heralds have placed those birds in the shield of the family of Owlpen. The real 
meaning appears to be the “ pen”? or hill at the top of Uley. 

The family which bore this name became extinct in the time of Edward IV, when Margery, 
the heiress, married one John Daunt, a scion of a family known both in England and Ireland. 
There is a tradition that Queen Margaret slept at Owlpen when on her way to the battle of 
Tewkesbury, 1471, and a room attributed to her occupation is shown at the house. Otherwise 
no important historical event appears to have distinguished the mansion. John Daunt died 
in 1522, and was succeeded by Christopher, after whom came Thomas, whose eldest son 
Henry inherited Owlpen while his second son, Thomas, lived much in Ireland. There 
presently arose a dispute as to the ownership of the property. Henry Daunt left a son, Giles, 
who died leaving no issue, and a daughter, Frances, who married John Bridgeman, afterwards , 
Chief Justice of Cheshire. John Smyth of Nibley, the historian of the Berkeley Hundred of 
Gloucestershire, says that Frances Daunt pretended to be the heiress of her dead brother, Giles, 
and thus to have title to the estate, wherein she was supported by her husband, who claimed 
in her right. ‘Thomas Daunt, however, her uncle, claimed by virtue of a former entail, whereby, 
says Smyth, he “‘ carried the land maugre the opposition of her husband and of that powerful 
and plotting gent., Sir ‘Thomas Throgmorton, then of Tortworth, knight, who both made the 
marriage and abetted the title.” ‘Thomas Daunt contested the case in the Star Chamber, making 
discovery of plots and practices, but he did not secure his property without paying a sum in 
compensation to John Bridgeman and his wife. From the Daunts the manor passed by an 
1815 marriage to the Stoughtons and has continued to descend by inheritance. 

The limited accommodation and primitive planning of the old dwelling did not recommend 
it to its Victorian owners, and they took advantage of its decaying condition to house themselves 
more amply, and in the fashion of their time, higher up the hill. This was really fortunate 
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for the old home, for no alterations to fit it for modern inhabitance have been needed. It has 
been repaired, and no more. So it retains, as fully as does Daneway, its local sixteenth century 
character. The details of the architecture point to a fairly early date of the Renaissance period, 
and we may attribute it largely to Thomas Daunt or his eldest son, Henry. But, as already 
stated, the segmental steps, the gateposts and the formal character of the garden point to an 
improving owner somewhere about the time when Anne was Queen, and when the sash windows, 
which appear under the east gable, became fashionable. ‘The determined growth of the yews, 
defying the shears to keep them in due sizeable relation to the house, makes the latter look even 
smaller and humbler than it is. This really adds to the charm of the picture and, together with 
the silence and sense of semi-desertion, makes it difficult to realise, during the moments we 
linger here, that we have not drifted back to an age remote and even antagonistic to the twentieth 


century. 
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WHITEHALL, SHROPSHIRE 


WEEPING round the high ground upon which Shrewsbury stands, the Severn almost 

encompasses the perched up town that looks down upon the flats stretching to north 

and east and, of old, parts of the possessions of the great Abbey founded by Roger 

de Montgomery, to whom William the Conqueror gave the Shrewsbury earldom in 1071. 
The Abbey itself was built just across the river and from the last house of the town a fortified 
stone bridge stretched in medizval times across to the Abbey precincts, thus set on the 
English, or safer, side of the strongly posted border town. A few hundred yards beyond and 
eastward of the Abbey the monks had their chief grange or home farm, handy for their 
supervision and supply as well as for the working of the agricultural fields and meadows that 
stretched far out into the country. 

The lands of the Abbey passed to various and successive owners after the Dissolution, 
and under Elizabeth the home farm and a large acreage became the property of a successful 
Shrewsbury citizen and lawyer, who thereon built himself a country house, which remains 
little changed to this day, although most of the estate has gone from it and only its own ample 
grounds separate it from an increasing suburb, where modern buildings jostle with timber- 
framed dwellings of Elizabethan times or comfortable brick houses of post-Restoration type, 
for the Abbey Foregate, as the suburb was and is called, has ever been of residential importance. 

Here John Prince, Master of the Leper Hospital of St. Giles, occupied a messuage and 
garden, of which he obtained the freehold in 1546, together with other property, including 
““two shops upon the stone bridge.” A view of the medizval bridge, as it was before its 
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replacement by the new one in 1768, shows a continuance of 
brick built shops. But the older ones, strutted out on timbers, 
such as John Prince owned, were apt to disappear, for we hear 
of the collapse of some of them in 1579, and that 

the falling of those houses was throughe a floate of woodd which comy’ge a mayne 

downe strocke by chance uppon the weeck propps of those old shopps and so lowsyd 

theyr stay and fell into the water. 
A score of years before this John Prince had passed away, leaving 
a capable son to inherit and increase the family possessions. Born 
about 1525, Richard Prince had been admitted a Burgess of 
Shrewsbury in 1551, and three years later was of the Middle 
Temple. In 1559 he sat for Bridgnorth in the House of 
Commons, and in 1569 was Feodary of Salop. No doubt he 
was a legal link between London and Shrewsbury, then the most 
important business and administrative centre on the Marches of 
Wales. Certainly he was able to acquire the greater part of the 
estate that had belonged to and abutted on the Abbey and was 
known as the manor of Abbey Foregate. Thus we find the 
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When the house, of which we get the origin so clearly set down, 


came to be known as Whitehall, does not appear. Probably not until the eighteenth century, 
when the practice of whitewashing it began and was continued until fairly recent times. Prince’s 
Place was evidently its original name, and its successive Prince owners describe themselves in 
wills and other such documents as of “ Monks Foriate” or “ Abbey Foregate,’”’ and never 
of Whitehall. 

It is an example of the not very usual square Elizabethan house, Boyton i in. Wiltshire being 
another that shows the same arrangement of three gables to each side. The mediaeval hall, 
occupying a central position and flanked by outstretching wings, which was still the fashion 
under Elizabeth, is entirely discarded, and there is no break of any kind on any one of the four at 
the elevations, except to the east (Fig. 162) where a garderobe excrescence has been allowed to 
break the symmetry. On every side but the south, tall chimney shafts, built of brick and 
charmingly clustered and moulded, rise between the gables. Set in the centre of the roof 
area is an octagonal cupola, contrived as a lookout. We know that there was one so 
placed in the great house that Sir Baptist Hicks built himself at Chipping Campden under 
James I and of which one of the garden houses is illustrated in the Introduction (Fig. xix). 
But such cupolas in the sixteenth century generally surmounted staircase turrets set in the 
angles of outer walls, Plaish (Fig. 19) and the Eyton-on-Severn garden house (Fig. xx) being 
Shropshire examples. The central cupola became a habit only with Inigo Jones and his followers 
as an incident of their platform roofs. ‘The Whitehall example has evidently been renewed, but 
on the old lines, which the interior structure of the house indicates. ‘The whole of the interior 
walls are timber framed, and we know that Richard Prince made a large purchase of oaks in the 
year when he began his building. Oak,*as we have seen (page xii), was the favourite building 
material in Elizabethan Shrewsbury. But Richard Prince evidently had at hand, in the shape of 
the ruined conventual buildings, abundance of the red sandstone which had so largely composed 
medizval Shrewsbury, and this he used for the outer walls of his mansion, as well as for the 
gate-house (Fig. 159), through which is its proper approach. The round- ‘headed archway is 
still fitted with the original massive oak, iron-studded door, in the centre of which is a little 
wicket just big enough to allow of bent-backed ingress. The large room above—approached 
by a solid treaded oak newel stair—is still as Richard Prince left it (Fig. 169). The old glass 
is in the windows, the arch in the fireplace. The wainscoting is of plain oak panels, with stiles 
worked in the solid. ; 

Through the gate-house archway a paved way leads up to the west front of the house (Fig. 
163). What Richard Prince’s doorway was like we can only guess, for the present porch and 
flight of steps up to it must certainly have been a change made by his younger son. Much as 
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162.—THE HOUSE FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


OR ORIGINAL, ENTRANCE FRONT. 


the designer of 
the house—who 
may well have 
been the Walter 
Hancock who 
built Condover 
(page 165)—was 
inclined towards 
symmetry, his 
plan did not 
admit of the 
front door being 
directly under 
the central gable. 
The hall (see 
plan, Fig. 160) 
takes up two- 
thirds of this 
elevation and, 
being entered 
behind screens, 
the door had to 


_be close to its 


north end. This 
controlled the 
arrangement of 
the apertures, of 
which there are 
four each ta 
ground and first 
floors, one of 
these, directly 
under a window, 
being the door- 
way. Hence it 
was well not to 
draw particular 
attention to it, 
and it was proba- 
bly unobtrusive 
and conformable 
to the window 
scheme until the 
protective con- 
venience of a 
porch led to that 
feature being 
added. On the 
south side (Fig. 
161), where there 
was no such difhi- 
culty, the spacing 
of the windows 
is exact under 
the gables, two 
of those on the 
ground floor 
belonging to the 
oak parlour, 
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which in length occupies two-thirds of 
this side, as the hall does of the west 
side. A larger and smaller sitting- 
room take up the north side, while the 
staircase is placed in the central section 
of the east side, an entrance, now 
habitually used, being devised under 
its return flight and half way down to 
the basement, where the offices are 
located. Beyond the garden area on 
the east side is the farmery, the great 
barn building, with its massive oak 
roof, being no doubt Richard Prince’s 
adaptation and repair of what he 
found remaining from the monkish 
regime. He will likewise have rebuilt 
the columbarium (Fig. 164), an octagon 


structure of bricks, certainly no older 


than Richard Prince’s time, and which, 
like his contiguous garden wall, he 
grafted on to the earlier stone. ‘The 
arched corbelling of moulded brick 
is remarkable and unusual. ‘Though 
dating well on in our Early Re- 
naissance period, it is very Gothic in 
character. ‘That, however, survived 
strongly in Shrewsbury throughout 
the Elizabethan age. 

Richard Prince had married early, 
but his wife’s death in 1584 found him 
childless. So next year he married 
again. He was now fifty years old, 
but his young second wife bore him 
four sons and four daughters, of 
whom the youngest was a baby when 
he died in 1598. His widow—a 


daughter of another Salopian worthy, . 


William Leighton, whom we met at 
Plaish (page 15) outlived him forty 
years, and during the minority of her 
eldest son, Francis, ruled the house of 
the Abbey Foregate manor. ‘To that 
estate had been added others in 
Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, for 
Richard Prince had evidently been not 
only a money making, but a money 
saving man. Notso Francis, who liked 
a gay and expensive life. His means 
and social position secured him knight- 
hood, King James dubbing him at 
Theobalds in 1611. As his successor’s 
monument in the Abbey church tells 
us that the family property had been 
‘‘almost ruined through the misfor- 
tunes of a somewhat improvident 
brother,” it would seem that Richard 
Prince’s accretions would not long 
have withstood Francis’s depletions, 
since it only took him six years to 
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166.—THE HALL. 
Showing the chimneypiece cn the west side and. the screen on the north side. 


effect such measure of ruin as befel. Some little mystery hangs over his death, for it occurred 
in 1615, and in the Shrewsbury Corporation records of that year there are references to an 
intended duel. Thus we read that Richard Harries, the common sergeant, paid sums “ to divers 
watchmen and warders to attend and keep the King’s peace when it was rumoured in town 
that Sir Francis Prynce and Sir John Vernon were to feight.” Whether the duel took place 
and was attended with fatal consequences or whether Sir Francis died later in the year from 
natural causes does not transpire. Dying childless, he was succeeded by his younger brother, 
who inherited both the Christian name and the strength of character of the father. Despite 
the difficult times that ensued and the fines imposed upon him as a Royalist by the victorious 
Parliament, Sir Richard Prince restored and increased the family fortunes and established in 
life his ten children. But in 1703 the male line of Prince ended and the estates passed to a great- 
granddaughter, Mary, wife of Sir John Astley of Patshull. Her mother then resided at Whitehall, 
but after her death in 1724 the Astleys appear to have preferred it to the old house at Patshull, 
which Sir John afterwards replaced by the present one. ‘The Astley ménage, however, was 
inharmonious, and we hear how Sir John built himself a separate domicile in the Abbey Foregate 
known as New Hall, which intercepted much of the fine distant view from his wife’s windows. 
She retaliated by setting up in front of New Hall a row of mean cottages, which her husband 
had to blot out with a high wall. Despite his rebuilding of Patshull, he continued, even after 
his wife’s death, his interest in Shrewsbury, taking the lead in the rebuilding of the English 
Bridge of which he laid the first stone in 1768. 

The only son of Sir John and Lady Astley died unmarried in his father’s lifetime, and a 
daughter, married to the Earl of 'Tankerville, inherited her mother’s property. We learn from 
a careful MS. account of the place, recently compiled by that excellent Shrewsbury archeologist, 
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Mr. H. E. Forrest, that Whitehall saw several tenants before it was sold in 1835 to Dr. Samucl 
Butler, who died four years later as Bishop of Lichfield. In 1858 it passed by purchase to his 
son-in-law, Archdeacon Lloyd. Some alterations had before that been made in the Georgian 
manner, no doubt during the occupation of Lady Astley, but, luckily, neither by her nor by 


subsequent owners were 
the wainscotings of the 
principal rooms 
removed, although there 
were “‘ restorations”’ in 
the manner which then 
gained acceptance, but 
which this generation 
deems unfortunate. 
Buying the house in 
order to save it a few 
years back, Mr. James 
Foster of Woodcote had 
thewainscotings stripped 
of paint where that had 
been added, or of coats 
of stain and varnish 
where these produced a 
bad colour or obscured 
the exceptionally. fine 
figure of the cleft oak 
panels. The oak 
parlour (Fig. 167) and 
the little dining-room 
(Fig. 168), are excellent 
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examples of simple treatment. In the latter the stiles are moulded, in the former a bolection 

moulding is added. We find this treatment also in the hall (Fig. 166), where screen and chimney- 

piece are elaborated. The screen has ‘fluted pilasters supporting the entablature—of which 

the frieze has long carved panels—and flanking the three sections of wainscoting and the two 

openings. Whether these were originally fitted with doors is uncertain. Mr. Foster found late 

deal ones and changed them for oak, designed in harmony with the rest of the screen, as the hall 

was hardly usable as a sitting-room if open to the entrance passage and porch. The mantelpiece 

design is closely akin to that of the screen, but richer. The capitals of the upper pilasters are 

Ionic, not Doric, and the panels are elaborated by carving, cut mouldings and geometric inlay. 

Scarcely any repair was necessary for the woodwork, but the stone fire-arch had to be renewed. 

Ceiling and plaster frieze were found plain, and the plasterwork has been introduced. ‘There 

is very interesting Elizabethan plasterwork still remaining in some of the old houses in the town 
as well’as in the county, such as Wilderhope and Upton Cressett, and it is extremely likely that 

such was used by Richard Prince. How far he went in the decoration of his house is uncertain. 

The reserved and geometrical treatment of the hall woodwork, as well as the added bolection 
moulding of the panels, are Jacobean rather than Elizabethan and may very well be additions 

by his younger son after he succeeded in 1615, when it is surmised that he also added the porch, 

which is designed in the same manner. Of the four important first floor chambers—occupying 
the angles of the house—three are oak wainscoted, while two small ones—each having a window 
under the central gable of the west side—were decorated with arabesque frescoing on the plaster 
or on canvas stretched across the deep oak studding. Considerable portions of this were found 
under coats of whitewash and have been retained, the much obliterated parts in one of the rooms 
having been retouched in order to perpetuate this somewhat rare survival ofa perishable mode 
of decoration largely used during our Early Renaissance period. Another survival, belonging 
no doubt to the house from its inception, is the oak table, with fluted bulbous legs, that is seen 
occupying the centre of the hall. It was originally a draw-out table of the finest type, such as we 
find at Montacute (Fig. 259). It was one of the heavy and unappreciated pieces that had long 
ago been relegated to the basement. Cut-about and fitted for their new and mean purposes, 
they had passed as fixtures at the various sales of the place. The table has been repaired, but 
the lost draw-out portions have not been renewed. It looks remarkably well and appropriate 
amid the other pieces of well selected oak furniture which Mr. Foster gathered together to give 
the rooms the full flavour of the age when Richard Prince built and inhabited his ‘‘ famus 
howse,” a flavour which the present owner, Captain Dugdale, carefully preserves. 
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HE Priory of St. Milburga at Much Wenlock was a great and wealthy house, and its 
Prior and monks owned a great territory around it. Just outside its monastic precincts 
they built the church of the Holy Trinity for their townsmen, who grew in numbers so that 
Edward IV gave them a charter and Parliamentary representation. But the parish of the 
Holy ‘Trinity was by no means conterminous with the town. It took in many of the neighbouring 
monastic manors, such as Broseley and Benthall, and these were included within the Parlia- 
mentary borough whose bounds were later on enlarged to enfold other places, such as Madeley 
(page 154), and thereby it became the largest in area of any urban constituency, although not 
sufficiently populous to survive the 1885 Redistribution Act. Nevertheless, several of 
St. Milburga’s medizval 
manors had grown into © 8 
industrial places. Coal, 
Clay and ironstone 
abounded in this section 
of Severn’s course, so 
that the blast furnace 
and the potter’s wheel 
became frequent at 
Broseley and Madeley, 
at Coalbrookdale and at 
Smaiport. As the 
charming Elizabethan 
house of Benthall is 
close to Broseley it may 
be thought that it 
suffers badly from its 
environment—that it is 
engulfed amid sordid 
streets and smoky 
chimneys like many an 
old country seat that 
lies in our modern in- 
dustrial districts. ‘That 
is not so. Broseley is 
itself almost ancient, 
almost a survival. Its 
ironworks and its pot- 
teries were relatively of 
much greater importance 
iverie eighteenth 
century than now, and 
that century still 
predominates in its 
dwellings and factories. 
So Benthall is still 
bosomed in wood and 
meadow and has a wide 


outlook over a_ scene 
still essentially pastoral. 170.—EAST HALF OF THE SOUTH FRONT. 
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Though a dependency of the great abbey it was held in Plantagenet days by a family that 
took its surname from its home. ‘There were de Benthalls in 1120, and when, two centuries 
later, a Burnell of Acton Burnell married their heiress he took her name as well as her property. 
Their descendants built the present house in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. The British Archzological 
Association were there in 1860, but tell us little about it. 
They were more interested in the neighbouring encaustic 
tile works of Messrs. Maw and Co., who, after showing 
them the works, entertained the members at ‘“‘ a handsome 
luncheon at their residence at Benthall Hall, a fine 
Elizabethan mansion erected in 1583.” 

If the information is meagre it is probably correct, 
although other dates have been given. Mrs. Stacpole 
Acton, in her ‘‘ Garrisons of Shropshire,” puts it at 1535, 
while Mr. H. E. Forrest, in his recent ‘‘ Old Houses of 
Wenlock,” calls Laurence Benthall, who was bailiff of 
Wenlock in 1637, ‘‘ doubtless.the builder of the present 

Cuountn fies: Hall.’ He bases this assumption on a little stone panel 
5 ee a ees above the porch arch bearing the inscription LBK (Fig. 170). 
That undoubtedly refers to this Laurence Benthall and to 
Katherine Cassey, his wife, but it was easy to insert and 

1. Laundry. - 2. Library or cah drawmpvatn. Hay NOUMMply sinere tian mproyvemte nt ana alteration. 
3. Gun-room. 4. Hall. 5. Porch. 6. Servant’ On the other hand, there is no-work,-such a8 we see at 
Hall. 7. Kitchen. 8. Lobby. 9. Parlour.  Plaish, typical of Henry VIII’s time. ‘The general appear- 
10. Dining-room. ance and the details consort exactly with what we should 

expect in a house built in 1583. 

The absence of symmetry in the grouping and the plain chamfer of the window mullioning 
were as usual under Elizabeth as they were rare under James I, so that, although not infrequently 
we do find traditional forms lingering in remote country districts, the exterior of Benthall is 
likely to have reached pretty much its present appearance in the time of the English Queen 
rather than in that of the Scotch King. Very little is known about the family, and the pedigree 
given in the ‘“‘ Shropshire Visitation ”’ of 1623 is scarcely more than a string of names. ‘There 
are, however, dates opposite to the names of the four last generations in the list, and from 
them we gather that in 1591 Richard Benthall 
was alive and was owner, but his son and heir 
was named Laurence; that in due course this 
Laurence had a son, John, who was the owner 
in 1623 but: that he then had a: son and 
heir, again named Laurence, who was already 
married to Katherine Cassey. If, then, the in- 
formation given to the lunching archeologists in 
1860 is correct, we owe the fabric to Richard 
Benthall, but it is quite certain that his great 
grandson, Laurence, did a considerable amount 
of work, .anyhow in the interior, where the 
principal surviving woodwork exhibits the 
Benthall arms impaling those of Cassey. 

Whoever was the builder, he certainly wrought 
sympathetic material into a delightful building. 
The exterior is almost devoid of ornament and 
depends for effect on the grouping of gables, 
the ampleness and form of its windows, the 
elegance and contrast of its tall clusters of chimney 
shafts. They alone are of brick, all the walling 
being of ashlar, but the red tile roof consorts 
with the chimneys in giving a warm tone to 
the colour scheme. ‘The notable feature of the 
fenestration is the use of bay windows. There 
are three of two storey height, all taking the 1'72.—THE WEST END. 
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form of five sides of an octagon, each side set with a two-light transomed window, and having 
a projection equal to their width, that is, of about 8ft. interior measure. One is on the west 
side (Fig. 172) and two on the south front (Fig. 173). ‘The latter are not placed symmetrically, 
they are not equidistant from the porch—itself not central—nor in any special relation to the 
roof gables above them. Yet a certain satisfying balance has been obtained. ‘There is an easy, 
unforced picturesqueness of composition which at no point offends, but is universally agreeable. 
Time and man have both been most kindly disposed. The first has added mellowness without 
decay ; the second has repaired without altering. Moreover, he has allowed the walls to be 


174.—_IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


well festooned with growths, but not engulfed by them. The merry month of May is their 
gayest moment, and the wreathing of clematis montana and of wistaria, pleasant enough in 
illustration, is, indeed, a sight to see and rejoice at in reality. 

_ The porch gives into an ample square hall (see plan, Fig. 171) from which more than one 
original feature has been removed. The mantelpiece, though there is old work about it, has been 
much tampered with, while the floor was transformed into an advertisement of its late tenant’s wares. 
Messrs. Maw’s encaustic tiles quite destroy the effect of the two sets of old stone segmented steps, 
which take you up to the higher level of the west end of the house (Fig. 177). Through one 
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doorway thus approached 
a peep of the staircase 
is seen, while another 
illustration gives its 
details (Fig. 179). It is 
a rich, if small, example 
of the Jacobean period. 
Every portionis enriched. 
Newel posts, finials and 
pendants are all quite 
e: cellent in their man- 
ner. The balustrading 
takes the form of pierced 
strapwork panels of the 
same designs as those at 
Peston tall, near 
Birmingham, built by 
Sir Thomas Holt in the 
latter half of James I’s 
reign. The width of 
the staircase hall admits 
of space for three risers, 


@as well as the. turns, 


and there is, therefore, 
room for a narrow panel 
between the newel posts 
at this point. Here 
the jewelled scrolling 
gives way to heraldry 
and the Benthall lion 
displays itself. A more 
finished example of it, 
however, occurs in the 
library, reached through 
the door at the bottom 
of the staircase. It is 
the one room’ of the 
younger lLaurence 
Benthall’s time that 
remains practically 
untouched. The only 
insertion is a chimney- 
piece of eighteenth cen- 


tury type set in below 


the elaborate overmantel 
that proclaims its date 
as that when Laurence 
Benthal! and Katherine 
Cassey were man and 
fee (hig.. 176): The 
upper panels have a large 
scheme of dragon 
scrolling surrounding an 
egg-shaped boss on which 
the ducally crowned lion 
rampant of the husband 
impales the chevron 
between griffin heads of 
the wife. The narrower 
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panels below have more fully modelled dragons, 
but the same boss or jewelled treatment appears 
throughout the overmantel, and is characteristic 
of the enriched frieze of the wainscoting (Fig.175). 
‘This is divided into sections by pilasters of the 
fanciful Flemish type, then still in vogue, and 
each section—the doors being treated as sections 
—has in its centre a large panel with strapwork 
and arcade ornament. Above the wainscoting 
the plasterer was employed to emulate the joiner. 
Strapwork and jewelling fill the ceiling panels, 
while the frieze shows more ambitious treatment. 
There are roundels wrought with a variety of 
beasts (such as the lion, the griffin, the horse and 
the stag), and between them birds hold one end 
of the drapery that forms part of the scrollwork. 
The room is rare and remarkable, and nothing 
offends but the surface of the woodwork. ‘The 
oak was no doubt painted white in the eighteenth 
century, and when oak colour again became 
fashionable, instead of removing this, coarse, 
shining coats of oak graining were painted on. 
In the drawing-room the white paint remains 
and is quite agreeable. It was probably first 
os applied to the earlier work after Philip Benthall 
17’7.—FROM HALL TO STAIRCASE. died in 1710, and was succeeded by his sister’s 
descendants, the Brownes of Caughley, by whom 
the chimneypieces in both dining-room and library were added without further interference 
with Laurence Benthall’s work. ‘The dining-room overmantel (Fig. 174), with storeyed niches, 
columns and heraldic cartouches, is even more elaborate than that in the library, and again we 
find the Benthall lion impaling the Cassey griffin heads. The rest of the interior has been 
modernised, but the excellence of the bays 
(Fig. 178) on the bedroom floor continues to 
give character to their otherwise uninteresting 
environment. 

Laurence Benthall lived through the Civil 
Wars and he or his son was one of the Royalist 
prisoners taken in Shrewsbury when that town 
was surprised and captured by the Parliamentary 
army under Colonel Mytton of Halston, in 
February, 1645. Later in the year his house was 
occupied by the rebels, his barns, stables and 
outhouses were wasted and his wheat cut down. 
In the ‘‘ Weekly Account” of December, 1645, 
we read : 


Since my last, we have planted a Garrison at Benthall to 
prevent the enemy from gathering contributions in their 
country, and to stop coles from coming thither, and to 
Worcester, for at this place the coles that supplyed those 
places are digged. This garrison doth much annoy the 
enemy, and at our first coming to fortify here, the enemy 
sent forth severall parties from Worcester, Ludlow, and 
Bridgnorth, who joyned together with intent to frustrate our 
design here, and to that end made an attempt against us in 
the night, or about break of day in the morning, but were so 
gallantly received, that it is conceived they will not be hasty 
to come again, for we slew divers of them, and after about an 
houre’s fight forced them to retire to Bridgnorth, from whence 
they came. 


Laurence Benthall died during Cromwell’s 
protectorship, and it will have been his son who, . 
after the Restoration of 1660, saw to the rebuilding 178.—AN UPSTAIRS BAY. 
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of the church (Fig. 180) wrecked during the wars. It lies a little south-west of the house and 
the simple Charles II work has not been spoilt by the renovations and additions of 1884 and 
1893, when the apsidal west end (forming a vestry) and the south porch were added in brick. 
The merit of the Brownes is that they did little to the place beyond keeping it in repair, and the 
same is true of the Foresters of neighbouring Willey, who acquired the estate some eighty years ago. 


180.—SOUTH SIDE OF BENTHALL CHURCH. 
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T is nearly two centuries since Madeley Court sank to the status of a farmhouse, and the 
revival of interest in the gems of our architectural past has only increased neglect and ill- 
treatment. Until recent times the main block of the house, containing hall and chapel, 
though not inhabited, retained evidence of its former excellence, especially in its woodwork. 

All this has been removed to unsympathetically deck a pseudo-Gothic ‘house in the neighbourhood, 
and the shell is a dirty and dilapidated store place for farm stuff. Yet the whole extensive group 
of buildings, occupying a cup or hollow in the hills is fascinatingly picturesque, and would be 
most pleasurable to visit but for the regret that so fine a specimen of our Early Renaissance 
style should have received such sorry treatment. 

Madeley, as we have seen (page 147), was,a dependency of the great Priory of Wenlock, 
and was more closely connected with it than Benthall, for the priors, who, at the close 
of the fifteenth century, had housed themselves sumptuously within the precincts of the 
Abbey itself had a place of country retirement at this manor. John Cressage had been prior 
for fifteen years when the Dissolution came in 1539 and he bowed before the storm. He obeyed 
the royal order to relinquish his position and the property of his house. In return he was given 
a pension of £30 a year and Madeley Manor asa residence. Thither he retired, and there fourteen 
years later he died. We learn that he 


willed a cope of red and blue tafata embrodered with gold and silver to the Parish of Much Wenlock, as late prior there, on 
condition that part of the parish should at his decease meet his body at Buildwas Bridge and bring him to Wenlock Church 
to be buried. 


But copes were then at a discount and ex-priors corpses of no importance. So the day after he 
died they laid him beneath the sod at Madeley. The estate had already been disposed of by the 
Crown, and though Mary the Catholic now began her short reign, and a devout Catholic lawyer 
had been the purchaser at a cost of £946 3s. 8d., the church did not get back its own. The 


new Court in due course arose and became the seat of his descendants. 
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Thomas Brooke was of Claverley near by, and he sent his son Robert to Oxford and the 
Middle Temple. There he prospered, and in 1552 Stow calls him “ the compleatest lawyer 
of his time.” The accession of Mary found him a Serjeant-at-Law and Recorder of London. 
As his religious views coincided with those of his new mistress he was made Speaker of the 1554 
Parliament that arranged for and witnessed the nuptials of the English Queen and the Spanish 
King. In the autumn the Parliament was dissolved, and Mary appointed this “ most zealous 
Catholic ” her Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and dubbed him a knight. Like most men 
of his age he was not averse from “ methods of frightfulness,” and when Lord Stourton refused 
to plead before him in a murder case he ‘“‘ threatened him with being pressed to death.” ‘That 
is about all we know of Sir Robert. He died in Shropshire and was buried at Claverley, where 
he may be seen in alabaster lying in his official robes with a wife on each side of him and his 
numerous progeny grouped below. Round the edge of the tomb we read that he, “ visiting 
his frendes and country deceas’d the 6" day of September, 1558, after he had begotten of Anne 
and Dorothee his weifs XVII children.” ; 


183.—THE GATE-HOUSE. 


Dying soon after he got possession of the Court, it is doubtful whether the Chief Justice 
completed, or even began, the Elizabethan house of which the remnants are illustrated. It 
presents an L-shaped dwelling, backing northwards on to a great fish-pond (Fig. 182), while 
to the south it occupies two sides of an ample forecourt which was entered through an archway 
of a fine gate-house with octagon turrets. The house does not give the impression of being 
much earlier than the structure of Benthall. The one original cluster of chimney shafts that 
remains is almost identical in its grouping and mouldings with those at Benthall. The form of 
fenestration is also similar, with the same plain chamfered section. The gable finials and drip- 
stone headings to the windows incline one to place it early in the reign of the Virgin Queen, 
but there is no trace of a survival of the characteristic features of her father’s time such as we 
find at Plaish and which we should have looked for had it been built by Sir Robert under her 
sister. ‘The porch (Fig. 185), which breaks the line of the drip-stone of the adjoining window, 
must have been added a little later, even in the next reign, and is clearly by the same designer 
as the gate-house (Fig. 183), whereof decay, occupation as a cottage and association with pigsties + 
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have not destroyed the pic- 
turesqueness, although they 
have marred the proportions. 
It was a most shapely structure. 
Flanked by the three-storeyed 
turrets, the building, containing 
rooms above and below, was 
centrally pierced by a rounded 
arch about ten feet wide 
having the same proportions 
and mouldings as the smaller 
one of the porch. That finished 
little structure is topped by 
two elaborate gable - shaped 
achievements. ‘The gate-house 
dormer is on the same scheme, 
and porch and gate-house are 

- enriched by the same roundels, 
made out of a single stone. 
A convex centre, bearing a 
185.—THE OLD PORCH. geometric or floral decoration, 

is set in a moulded frame, and 

the device is scattered pleasantly below and between the windows-of the-turrets, or breaks the 
plainness of their windowless upper tier. Much the same are found at Condover (Fig. 199). 
Although Madeley town is, like Broseley, industrial, yet both retain an old-world size and 
semblance, and the Court is as far from its town as is Benthall Hall from Broseley. It lies alone 
amid its old and extensive outbuildings and farmery, with no smoky dinginess about its surface. 
The principal material is a fine ashlar stone quarried locally and varying in colour, through the 
presence of russety iron stains, but mellowed to a clean grey. Exceptional in this locality are 
the stone tiles of the roofing, which are not a local product. The country was early one of brick 
and baked tiles, and these are likewise found in old buildings about Madeley Court. The original 
bricks were gin. to roin. long and 2in. to 2}in. wide, varied but generally deep in tone and of rough 
texture and surface. Of them was built the great walled garden lying west of the house. The 
illustration (Fig. 181) shows that one end of the house opened into it through a little doorway, 
but there will have been a fine portal and other architectural incidents between it and the forecourt. 
Of the latter the wall was stone built, fairly low and coped. But this wall ends at a distance from 
the house about equal to the projection of the wing on the opposite side of the forecourt, and 
below recent brick filling may be seen the stonework of apertures and the plinths of a building, 
as if something in the way of an arched screen and a garden house had stood here, very likely 
in the same manner and by the same hand as the porch. The great garden is now a bare field, 
but the massive and remarkable sundial, or planetarium, which was the central feature of an 
elaborate lay-out, remains (Fig. 186). Mrs. Gatty, in her book on sundials, tells us that the big 
and little hollows on all three sides help to tell the hour and ‘‘ the instrument can also be used 
for finding the position of the moon in relation to the planets.” Either it has been respected 
or it has defied removal. Its body is a block of stone over 4ft. in cube. This stands on squat 
pillars 15in. high, and is topped by a hemisphere, making the total height about 6ft. 6in. above 
the platform on which it stands. ‘This is 16ft. in diameter in three levels, its steps giving an added 
height of 2ft. ‘The north side of the block is plain, the others covered with hollows, round, square, 
triangular and shield-shaped, the last, no doubt, once containing the arms of the owner and his 


wife. ‘The larger hollows have the sockets in which the gnomons were fixed, and sometimes 
even remnants of these. 


Records of the Brookes of Madeley seem even more scanty than those of the Benthalls of 
Benthall. ‘he descendants of the Catholic Chief Justice occupied it during the whole period 
when heavy pains and penalties fell upon those who adhered to the old faith, and who sought 
to have Mass said in their homes. The house still bears evidence that the later Brookes, like 
the founder of their fortunes, were zealous Catholics. Mr. Allan Fea, a tireless discoverer of 
priests’ holes, must have revelled in his visit to Madeley Court, for he tells us that it is 


honeycombed with places of concealment and escape. A ruinous apartment at the top of the house, known as the chapel— 
only a few years ago wainscoted to the ceiling and divided by a fine oak screen—contained a secret chamber behind one of the 


-would certainly be more sym- 
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panels. This could be fastened on the inside by a strong bolt. The walls are of immense thickness, and the recesses and nooks 
noticeable everywhere were evidently at one time places of concealment ; one long triangular recess extends between two 
chambers and was no doubt for the purpose of reaching the basement from the first floor otherwise than by the staircase. 
In the upper part of the house a dismal well extends to the ground level, where it slants off in an oblique direction below the 


building and terminates in a large pool. 
Whether this was to carry off slops or priests may be open to discussion, but the general arrange- 
ments resemble those of Ufton in Berkshire, of which the use by Jesuit priests is well authenticated. 
No wonder, then, that Sir Basil Brooke, who lived here when Charles and his Parliament came 
to loggerheads, warmly opposed the Puritan party. Like Benthall, the situation of Madeley 
within the Severn’s coal-bearing area made its occupation desirable to either party. A big, solidly 
built, two-storeyed outbuilding of Elizabethan days is still locally known as the barracks, and 
Madeley Court is returned as one of the “‘ garrisons ”’ lost to King Charles after Naseby. That, 
however, is all that is known of its history during that troublous time. A later Sir Basil will have 
had securer occupation. He left money and cottages to the poor of Madeley in 1706, and will be the 
owner who carried out some internal renovations under William III or Anne, such as a room 
in the east wing, now used as a cottage (Fig. 187). The big bolection moulding of the marble 
fire-arch, the position and character of the dado rail, the large outstanding panels, the entablature 
form of the cornice all mark it of the time when Wren transformed Hampton Court for our 
March King. Let into the 
panel above the fireplace is a 
picture of a man holding a 
racehorse, while over the door- 
way are classic scenes. ‘These 


pathetic to Sir Basil than to 
the tenant who followed him in 
occupation. In the year when 
Sir Basil died, Abraham Darby, 
the Quaker, had learnt in 
Holland the improved art of 
casting iron cooking-pots, and 
he at first practised it at Bristol. 
But in 1709 he removed to 
Colebrookdale, where a ‘‘ smeth 
house ”’ had existed as early as 
Tudor times, and where the 
great forest lands, wherein the 
old Wenlock priors had hunted, 
provided fuel for the extraction 
of iron from the abundant local 
ore. Soon Abraham Darby had 
an output of 150 pots and 
kettles per week, and was also 
casting ‘‘a few grates, smooth- 
ing-irons, door frames, weights, 
baking plates, cart-bushes, iron 
pestles and mortars, and 
occasionally a tailor’s goose.” 
Wood was getting scarce, and 
Darby turned his attention to 
the use of coal both for smelting 
and for the manufacture of iron. 
In the form of coke he was 
certainly employing it largely at 
Coalbrookdale before his death 
occutred in 1717 at Madeley 
Court, of which he had taken a 
lease on coming to Shropshire. 
His son and grandson developed 
the use of coal, which became 186.—THE GREAT. SUNDIAL. 
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universal in the iron industry, and under their guidance the Coalbrookdale works became great 
and flourishing, as they still continue to be. 

The second Abraham Darby did not renew the lease of Madeley Court, for Mr. H-E- Forrest; 
‘n his “ Old Houses of Wenlock,” tells us that on the elder Darby’s death “ it was occupied only 
by tenant farmers, and rapidly fell from its high estate, its decay hastened by neglect and under- 
mining.” The present condition is certainly picturesque, but it is pitiful, as threatening complete 
ruin. It is grievous that no better use can be found for so excellent a survival of our architectural 
past, so that a sufficient measure of reparation might give proper value to its features and secure 
its fabric for the future. 
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CONDOVER HALL, SHROPSHIRE 


ONDOVER was a Saxon village on the upper waters of the little river whose “cond,” 
or outlet, into the Severn was marked by a British settlement. Still higher up the 
stream is Longnor, while between Condover and Cound it receives the waters of the 
brook that flows below Pitchford (page 1). Thus, within the small area of its 

water-shed we still have preserved four admirable examples of Shropshire’s old country 
houses—two of the sixteenth century illustrating respectively the crafts of the master mason 
and master carpenter of that age, and two typical of the more classic designing which adopted 
brick as its chief material and which prevailed from the Restoration of Charles II into the 
eighteenth century. Stone-built Condover may be very little later than timbered Pitchford, 
but its designer had cast aside the Gothic traditions which caused the contemporary master 
carpenter of Shrewsbury, whom we found building in the High Street a timber-framed house 
(Fig. ii) for the brother of the owner of Condover, to retain the sunk quatrefoil, the twisted 
corner shaft, the vine-patterned bargeboard that breathe an almost fifteenth century spirit. 

A royal manor in Saxon times Condover, throughout the sixteenth century, was in and 
out of the hands of the Crown until, in 1586, Elizabeth made a grant to Thomas Owen, as is 
testified by the existence of the original document, with well preserved Great Seal attached, 
remaining among the Condover muniments. It was probably not very much that Queen Bess had 
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to bestow, for the manor had been granted in 1544 
to Sir Henry Knyvett. He sold it to a London 
merchant, whose heiress carried it to her husband, 
Henry Vyner. He lived at Condover and built up a 
considerable estate there and in the neighbourhood. 
Part of this Thomas Owen bought, he having already 
inherited lands in the parish through his grand- 
mother, whose family had owned the fulling mill 
of the village. It was a place of some trade and 
importance with various freeholds, and neither by 
royal grant nor by inheritance and purchase did 
Thomas Owen ever possess himself of more than a 
section of the parish area. It was only by degrees 
that his descendants bought up the lesser estates 
around them, till they became the chief landowners 
bes of the parish and possessors of almost the whole 
1. Piazza, originally an open colonnade, now glazed. : 

2. Upper part of kitchen. 3. Butler’s room on old plan. village. Thomas Owen, the son of a Shrewsbury ; 

4. Dining-room, morning-room on old plan. 5. New merchant, followed the law, and was one of the 
Se ee on pg nee a. Drains; many who, like Brooke at Madeley and Phelips 
om, mean Jomery saicus 9. Livery. at Montacute (page 208), found the profession, 
he pore Memon ee supplemented by prudent marriages, a road to 

wealth and territorial importance. 

The pedigree which his younger son, as then owner of Condover, signed for the Visitation 
of Shropshire in 1623 stretches back to an eleventh century Welsh princeling, one “‘ Edwinus 
princeps de Englefield,” slain by ‘‘ Rhudosa ap Rys ap Owen a° 1075.” The maze of his 
surnameless descendants at last straightens out with the two sons of Owen ap Gruffyth, who call 
themselves Howell Owen and Richard Owen. The latter was a Shrewsbury merchant who took 
his wife from another family of Shrewsbury merchants, the Ottleys. Of them, Thomas Ottley, 
both before and after he bought Pitchford in 1473 (page 2), was Bailiff of Shrewsbury, an 
honourable post, also twice held by his brother, John. John had a son, Thomas, to whom, male 
heirs being wanting, his two daughters were co-heirs. Before they were marriageable he died 
and his widow took one Thomas Berington as her second husband. After that she sought 
matches for her daughters, of whom Helen married Richard Hussey of Battlefield, while Richard 
Owen was mated to the other, for we read that : 
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This Richard Owen did Covenant with Tho. Byreton and Johane his wife late wife to Thomas Oteley that the said Richard 
should take to wife Mary, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Thomas Oteley, and had certayne lands with her in Shrewsbury 


and Oswalddstre in 1531. 

From this match sprang two sons, of whom Richard, the younger, carrying on the Shrewsbury 
business, built himself in the High Street the timber-framed house dated 1592, already referred 
to ; while Thomas, the elder, sought and found fortune at the Bar. He was born at Condover, 
where, as we have seen, the family already held property. He took his M.A. at Oxford in 1559, 
and in due course became of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he was Reader in 1583. Six years later he 
was a Serjeant at Law, and soon after that a member of the Council of Wales. He had now a 
very lucrative practice, for, as Wood tells us in his Athene Oxon : ‘ By his universal industry 
advanced by a good natural genie and judgment he became a noted counsellor and much resorted 
to for advice.” Moreover, he was in favour with the rulers, so that Lord Burghley employed 
him as his conveyancer and Elizabeth made him a Justice of the Common Pleas in 1594. Four 
years later, as honours and still higher professional prizes were coming to him, he died in the 
prime of his manhood, and his memory is preserved in Westminster Abbey, where he lies in 
efhgy on a table tomb in the south side of the choir, “ the inscription of which sufficiently sets 
forth his Dignity and Worth.” 

_ Although, both as Serjeant and Judge, London must have seen most of him, he had mean- 
while acquired the Condover manor and erected the great stone house which, as regards its 
exterior, survives with scarce any alteration. As it was not completed till the year of his death 
he probably never occupied it ; indeed, tradition has it that he did not purpose doing so, but 
intended it for his elder son who, even before the new house was habitable, evidently lived at 
Condover. ‘There he was occasionally joined by his father, who had not only local interests, but 
official business in Shrewsbury, where he was Recorder for some years before he was raised to 
the Bench of the Common Pleas. Thus in the accounts of the Bailiffs of Shrewsbury in 1591 
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we find the item 
‘““'Three quarts of whit, 
one pottel of sak, 5 
quarts 1 pint of claret 
to present Sargen Owen 
at his son’s at Condor, 
7° 8°.” The Shrewsbury 
officials clearly looked 
upon their Recorder as 
the guest at Condover of 
his son, Roger. Of the 
house in which Henry 
Vyner lived till he sold 
the manor to the Judge 
we know nothing. A 
‘““ manor place’ existed 
under Edward I, but it 
does not appear to have 
been of importance, and 
when Henry VIII parted 
with the estate to Sir 
Henry Knyvett, it was 
_in—-the— occupation of | 
Thomas Whitefoote, the 
“lords fermer,” and iis 
described as the “ capital 
messuage of old time 
which adjoineth to the 
west syde of the Church- 
yarde theare.” Below 
it lay the ford, through 
which the road crossed 
the stream on which 
stood two other mills 
besides the one the 
Judge had inherited. 
Road and mills are there 
no longer, and the river 
IQI1.—WEST END OF THE SOUTH ELEVATION. winds uninterruptedly 

through the pank 

(Fig. 193) in front of the great stone mansion which he built a little away to the east of the 
site of the “‘ messuage.”” Despite its red sandstone formations, Shropshire builders, except for 
castles and other defensive erections, preferred—until the use of brick became general—oak to 
stone for domestic purposes. Stone houses, therefore, whether old or new, are the exception in 
the county, and of the time of Elizabeth Condover is certainly the best surviving example. 
It is an H-shaped house, the wings stretching further out on the north (Fig. 188) than 
on the south elevation, a fine grouping of gables being thus attained. Moreover, the east and 
west sides (Fig. 195), where no gables appear, have a singularly massive and dignified sky-line 
given by a central tower not projecting as at Chastleton (Fig. 345), but flanked by big brick- 
shafted chimney stacks. The day of the great and lofty hall was over, and the hall merely occupies 
the portion of the central block to the right of the porch and “ screens,” and is only one storey 
in height. That, however, is a lofty storey, as seen by the double transom of the windows. 
Such height was not needed for the arcaded loggia (originally open, now glazed in), which, as in 
the case of Hatfield, ran along the south elevation between the wings (Figs. 191 and 192), and 
therefore a mezzanine floor occurs above it. Variety and richness are thus obtained, for a frieze 
of strapwork runs below its windows and the string course is raised above them in pediments. 
Within these there is a roundel, and roundels recur between the arches, while the central gable 
has there about its embayed window. Moreover, the northern gables all show the same device 
which thus becomes a prominent and distinctive feature. In the arcading and mezzanine 
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pediments the roundel is filled in with the convex ornament we saw at Madeley Court (Fig. 183). 
In the gables the roundel is merely a moulded ring enclosing a recess, and precisely the same 
arrangement of three such roundels occurs in a gable of the Market House at Shrewsbury, but 
not in other edifices of this date, even in the few where some form of roundel device is used. 
Nor does the similarity between these three contemporary Shropshire buildings stop here. In 
all three the arches—compare the porches at Madeley and Condover (Fig. 190)—have the same 
very flat moulding of diminishing surfaces set on each other and a plain outer rib. As a type it 
was then quite usual ; arches at Hatfield, Wardour, Chilham, Holdenby—four widely separated 
instances—are similarly enframed. They are variants of a type of which the Shropshire examples 
bear the strongest family likeness to each other. The presumption thus arises that there was a 
very capable master mason working in Shropshire and finding much local support towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. Written evidence exists that this was the case. To his inherited 
acres at High Ercall (Fig. v), Sir Richard Newport added the Manor of Eyton-on-Severn 
(Fig. xx) by his marriage with the co-heir of Chief Justice Bromley. Their son, Sir Francis, 
on succeeding in 1570, found himself able to indulge in the taste for fine building, which was so 
strong among the Elizabethans. He therefore rehoused himself both at High Ercall and at 
Eyton-on-Severn ; but there are only scant fragments of his buildings surviving. We gather, 
however, that he employed with great satisfaction to himself a Shropshire master mason who 


could not only erect, but could also design houses, as we know from the following letter, which 
Sir Francis addressed to 


the Bailiffs of Shrewsbury 
from High Ercall in 
November, 1595 : 


Good Mr. Bailiffs—Whereas 
Iam enformed that you intend 
to buyld a new market house 
of stone in that towne and so 
go forward with the work next 
spring, I pray you let mee 
comende a Mason of approved 
skyll and honestye, one Walter 
Hancock, unto y’ for the doing 
thereof. I think it is not 
unknowne to you that I have 
great cause to make tryall of 
workmen, and therefore can 
well write unto you of myne 
owne knowledge and experience 
that you cannott match, the 
man in these parts (with any 
of that occupac6n) neyther in 
scyence and jugement of work- 
manship, nor in playnes and 
honestye to deal with all. 
And therefore doe praye you 
that he maye undertake the 
worke, which I assure you I 
doe wishe more in good will 
to the Towne (to have the 
work sufficyently and truely 
done) than unto him (although 
I love the man well). I know 
that if Mr. Justice Owen were 
in the country he would say as 
much on Hancock’s behalf zs 
I have done. And so praying 
you to regard him the rather 
for my sake dce with my very 
heartie commendacOns com- 
mitt you to God. 


At this date Thomas Owen 
had received his appoint- 
ment to the Common Pleas 
and, except, perhaps, for a 
summer visit, was unable 
to get to Shropshire, where 
he had, some years before 
Newport wrote, started 
the Condover house, of 192.—EAST END OF THE SOUTH ELEVATION. 
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which the year of completion was that of his death in 1598. ‘The letter of Sir Francis to the 
Bailiffs makes it clear that the Judge employed Hancock, and it was almost certainly effective in 
his selection for their forthcoming job. As to Madeley, it is in the Much Wenleck district, and 
the Hancocks were of that town, for the parish register records the burial of Walter Hancock in 
1599 and tells us : 


He was a very skilful man in the art of masonry in settinge of plottes for buildinges and performing the same, ingravinge in 
alabaster, in other stone or playster, and divers other giftcs that belonge to that art as doth appear by his workes which may 

be seen in divers partes of England and Walles, most sumpteouse buildings, most stately tombes, most curyous pictures. 
This description sets forth in a conclusive manner the large field covered by a master mason 
at a time when, as often as not, he was expected to set out his own “ plot” and “ upright ” 
without the interposition of an architect and when the importance and elaboration of “ stately 
tombes ”’ made Nicholas Stone, a generation later than Hancock, as famous for such monuments 
as for his position of master mason to Inigo Jones. Such crafts still lay with families and were 
carried on from father to son. Thus, although Walter Hancock died very soon after the Judge, 
he and his successor may be responsible for the tomb in Westminster Abbey which Dart 
illustrates and describes as: “‘ An ancient Monument of Marble and Alabaster gilded and the 
Effigies of a Judge at length, in scarlet Robes, leaning on his left Arm, erected to signify the burial 
of Thomas Owen, Esq., near it,” and quotes the inscription to show that it was put up by “ his 
afflicted son Roger to this best of Fathers.” The family tomb in Condover Church (Fig. 203) 
may likewise have been entrusted to a younger Hancock by Sir Roger. - ; 
Judge Owen was reputed to have left a fortune amounting to £9,000 per annum. ‘That is 
probably an exaggeration, as few bequeathed a fortune producing so large an income under 
Elizabeth. But it must be remembered that, not only could the law be made very profitable— 
how many great country houses were built from this source in Tudor days !—but that he inherited 
property from father, mother and grandmother, and married two heiresses. By his first wife, 
Sarah Baskerville, he had ‘“‘ 5 Sons and as many Daughters.’ By his second, Alice Wilkes, he 
had no children, but his eldest son married her youngest daughter. She was heiress to an Islington 
landowner, and by her first husband, Henry Robinson of the Brewers Company, she beat the 
record of Sarah Baskerville by one son. She then married William Elkin, Alderman of London, 
and presented him with a daughter. When, therefore, Widow Elkin and Widower Owen tied 
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an elderly knot, they 
mustered between them 
a family of twenty-two 
—alive and dead—and 
went no further. When 
the judge died in 1598 
“Dame” Owen—as she 
was Called, although the 
judge was still awaiting 
knighthood when he 
died—did not seek a 
fourth husband, but 
took to good works. In 
her childhood, a careless 
archer, practising in 
Islington fields, had 
sent his arrow through 
er hat. As an old 
woman, she determined 
to create a charitable 
institution as a thank- 
offering for her escape ; 
and so in 1608 she 
founded almshouses and 
a school, built on and 
endowed from her 
paternal acres. The 
land had become so 
valuable in 1878 that 
the Alice Owen Charity 
was then re-founded as 
schools for 300 boys 
and 300 girls. 
Meanwhile, her 
daughter, Ursula Elkin, 
had married her step- 
son, Roger Owen, and 
they lived at Condover, 
which, anyhow as 
regards interior fittings, 
was probably in an un- 
finished condition when 
Roger succeeded his 
pacner.—Eighteenth 
century alterations and 
nineteenth century 
‘“‘ restorations,” while 
respecting the exterior 
structure, have left little 
of the original arrange- 
ment inside. Even the 
chimneypiece in the hall 
(Fig-—201) had been 
removed and was found 
in pieces in the stables, 
and must have bz2en 
somewhat. freely re- 
newed when re-erected. 
But the upper part is 
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much. as it was when 
Roger Owen put his 
initials and his father’s 
arms in the middle arch. 
‘‘ Edwinus, Princeps de 
Englefield slain by Rhu- 
dosa ap Rys ap Owen 
A° 1075,’ who is set at 
the head of the Owen 
pedigree, is said therein 
to have borne on a field 
argent a lion rampant 
sable, and this—no 
doubt for a considera- 
tion, as was his wont— 
was granted by ‘“‘ Cooke 
Clarenceux”’ tothe judge 
‘“ with a canton of the 
second as his difference.” 
Surmounted with the 
two-headed eagle crest, 
this shield_is seen on the 
mantelpiece. There is one room—in the mezzanine—which retains its panelling ; but any other 
oak wainscoting now in the house, such as in the gallery (Fig. 202) which occupies the space 
above the arcading and mezzanine, though mostly old material, came from elsewhere and was 
part of the extensive changes made by Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley during his thirty years of 
ownership ending in 1896. He is responsible for the present appearance of the hall (Fig. 200) 
with its stone arches heavily sculptured, and for various mantelpieces such as that in the 
gallery. What the old arrangement was is known from a plan which shows the principal 
stair occupying this space (No. 8 on Plan, Fig. 189) between library and drawing-room, 
and a parlour where the present stair is (No. 5). ‘The original hall screen was, of course, 
on the right as you passed through the porch. Mr. Cholmondeley was the last of Judge 
Owen’s descendants to live at Condover, and it had come to him through a series of female 
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descents. © Sit Roger, 
born in 1573, was of 
Lincoln’s Inn, like his 
father, and sat in Parlia- 
ment for Shrewsbury 
before his father’s death. 
An archeological turn 
made him one of those 
who sought to obtain 
Royal authorisation for 
a Society of Antiquaries 
under James I, and he 
was a friend of William 
Camden,who commends 
him as “a _ strenuous 
Vindicator of the Clergy 
in Parliament.” But 
though a staunch Angli- 
can, when to be so was 
already becoming the 
: ~ mark of the Court party, 
200.—THE HALL. his _ political leanings 
_______ appear to have been with 
the popular side, for the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ” tells us that : ‘‘ His assiduous 
support of views unfavourable to the King led to his dismissal from the Commission of the 
Peace for Shropshire when the parliament of 1614 was dissolved.” This may have been one 
of the causes that unhinged his mind, for he died “‘ distracted’ in 1617, and, having no child, 
was succeeded by his brother, Sir William. The pedigree which, as then head of the family, he 
signs at the 1623 visitation, calls him not ‘‘ de Condover,”’ as it does his brother, but “* de Salop,” 
as if he had lived in and was still closely connected with Shrewsbury. Indeed, the timber-framed 
Council House gateway (Fig. i) bears his initials and a date three years later than his succession 
to Condover. Thus he was of influence in the town when the Civil War broke out, and his 
neighbour and connection, Francis Ottley of Pitchford, was Governor in the King’s interest. 
Sir William appears to have been a trimmer, and used his position as a Royal Commissioner 
of Array to frequent Shrewsbury, become acquainted with the councils and intended movements 
of the Royalists in the county town, and divulge them to the Parliamentary leaders, with whom 
he kept up constant communication and to whom he is said to have offered for military purposes 
Condover Hall, ‘‘ a strong stone building within three Myles distance of Shrewsbury.” ‘Thus 
he helped towards the surprise and capture of Shrewsbury in 1645 which established the 
Parliamentary ascendancy in Shropshire and led, no doubt, to his placid and undisturbed possession 
of his house, which he occupied until his death, about the time of the Restoration. If the house 
had gone through the revolutionary times unscathed, not so the church, which was so decayed that 
we learn from the parish register that ‘‘ the body of the Church is a fine specimen of 17th century 
work, replacing the nave and north aisle which fell in November, 1660.”’ Sir William’s successor, 
Edward Owen, took part in the rebuilding which was completed in 1667, and he then presented 
three of the pieces of plate that are illustrated (Fig. 204). The lesser chalice and patten are of 
earlier date, for we read in the register, under date March 29, 1629: ‘‘ This day being. called 
Palmes Sunday was a new Communion Cuppe of Silver on which was engraven Ex dono Arthuri 
Harris, and a cover of silver on wch. is engraven Condover, both cost five pounds and 
five shillings.” The flagons are fine examples of Charles II silver and bear the Owen arms, 
as do all the pieces given by Edward Owen. From that date to the death of Thomas Owen, 
last of the male line—who appears to have died in 1732 in the house now Judges’ Lodgings in 
Shrewsbury—there is no further record or pedigree of the Owens of Condover. But Thomas 
is set down as the son of a Roger Owen, and that sheds light upon the rain-water heads that are 
illustrated (Figs. 197 and 198). ‘The date of the excellent leadwork is evidently soon after 1700, 
and the heads in the angles of the north elevation have the initials R. O. in cypher. Much work 
of the sort must, then, have originated in Shrewsbury, where there are numerous heads very 
similar to those at Condover, one especially, in Princes Street, with the cypher J. G.—probably 
one of the Gosnells—and the pipe below it having its straps ornamented with the identical mask 


_which, we are told, was 


ing riding down this 
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in a cartouche that we find at Condover. There no date appears on the leadwork, but another 
head in Shrewsbury of similar type and having the same winged cherub and mask as the Condover 
example was, says Sir L. Weaver in his ‘‘ Leadwork” volume, “fixed in 1715 on a now demolished 
building, and is at present in use at the constabulary office.”” The use of the same moulds for 
the castings, as well as the character of the design, place all these examples within the first score 
of years of the eighteenth century. Other alterations were then made at Condover, as there are, 
in subsidiary rooms not tampered with by Reginald Cholmondeley, chimneypieces and grates 
of good, if simple, design that clearly belong to that period. 

Then followed the extinction of the Judge’s male line and the descent to the Cholmondeleys 
through a whole series of heiresses. In 1767, a survey of the estate was taken, from which we 
learn that “ The Manor House and gardens join the south east sides of Condover Churchyard, 
& are wholly within a park of 400 acres in which are two very ornamental groves of large Oak 
Timbers, now of great value, in a good point of view from the house. . . . The structure 
of the House is somewhat Gothick but magnificent arising from its great contents.’’ As was 
usual, the map not merely shows every farm and enclosure throughout the estate, but a little 
picture of the house. The road ran much nearer to the north elevation than it does now, proving 
that the entrance archway was not set up till later. The original arrangement was of enclosed 
courts on both sides, that on the south stretching towards the mill pond obtained by damming 
up the stream for the supply of the three mills. That to the north was a forecourt in the centre 
of which will have stood 
the statue of Hercules 


removed in 1804 and 
was eventually set up in 
the Quarry Gardens at 
Shrewsbury, where. it 
now is. 

The owner in 1767 
was Anna Maria 
Leighton who married 
Mr. Smythe of Nibley in 
Gloucestershire, Sheriff 
of Salop in 1772. Their 
son Nicholas assumed 
the name of Owen on 
succeeding in 1790, and 
died in 1804. It would, 
therefore, seem to have 
been just after his death 
that the Hercules was 
removed, which implies 
that the change in the 
road was made then.and 
the archway (Fig. 188) 
set up as an entrance 
gate. It was certainly 
there about 1820, when 
the then owner appears 
in a water-colour draw- 


approach. Nicholas 
Smythe Owen had no 
children, and devised the 
property to the son of his 
sister, Mrs. Pemberton. 
Edward Pemberton was 
only eleven at his uncle’s 


death, and ten years later 
we get an interesting 201,—ROGER OWEN’S MANTELPIECE IN THE HALL. 
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picture of a party at Condover, given in the peaceful interval between the abdication of Napoleon 
and his escape from Elba, and described by Catherine Plymley, whose brother, the Archdeacon, had 
inherited neighbouring Longnor in 1806. In her diary, under date December 28th, 1814, we read: 


There was an clegant entertainment & ball at Cundover upon Mr. E* Pembertons coming of age. ‘The invitation was for 
9 o’clock in the even* ; the snow had continued & the roads were all but impassable, particularly the cross roads. 

There was a temporary entrance into the house to leave the Hall free for dancing. We were rec’ in the Drawing room, where 
tea & coffee were handing about, this room opens into the gallery, & the large doors being thrown open, & both rooms well 
lighted, had a striking effect. After walking about & chatting here some time the company adjourned to the Hall & dancing 
commenced ; the pillars in the Hall were decorated with wreaths & festoons of Laurel & artificial flowers, & the floor was very 
well painted in a good pattern ; the room was well lighted & the fire was large, but it was, notwithstanding, so cold that in a 
short time most of the ladies except those who were dancing put on their red cloaks or shawls, which gave the appearance of 
a motley group, and certainly destroyed the elegant appearance of the company ; it was I believe impossible to make the room 
warm upon such a night for it is open to the staircase, & the draft of air was very great ; those who were dancing found it 
not uncomfortable. It appears to me that it was a mistake not to use the gallery for dancing, which is well calculated for a 
ball room, & would have been comfortable. : We went to supper about 1 o’clock, & were advised to put on cloaks as 
there was no fire in the room: three tables were laid the whole length of the dining parlour, very elegantly & plentifully 
covered, everything cold except soups & game ; the company were rather above a hundred. After supper the health of 
Mr. E* Pemberton was given under the name of Mr. Smythe Owen & drank with three times three, as was afterwards 
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M' & M's Pemberton, & the Ladies then retired. Notwithstanding there was no fire in the supper room it was warmer than 
any of the other rooms, I suppose from the company being seated nearer together, & the door kept as much as may be shut. 
After the gentlemen joined us dancing was renewed & kept up to a late hour ; it was very near 7, o’clock in the morn when 
we reached home. Refreshments such as cakes, lemonade, negus &c were laid out in the library, & the Housekeeper & other 
maid servants stationed there to help to them, hot water being kept ready for making the negus. 


The picture of the red-cloaked spinsters and chaperones shivering in the hall, crowding 
together in the supper-room or thawing themselves with hot negus in the library during ten 
hours of the December night prepares us for the verdict that, though the Longnor party stayed 
so late, ‘‘ it did not appear to proceed from any peculiar enjoyment of the scene.” It marked 
the moment when young Edward Pemberton assumed possession of the Condover estate and 
the name of Smythe Owen, which he bore during a long period of ownership. Whether the 
forecourt changes were made by him after he came of age or date from the year of his uncle’s 
death is uncertain. But a note in Mr. H. E. Forrest’s “‘ Old Houses of Shrewsbury ”’ tells how 
the Hills, father and son, were responsible for the leadwork in Shrewsbury, anyhow after 1737, 
and how the younger one “‘ removed the leaden statue of Hercules from Condover Hall” to 


. 
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his workshop up the Nag’s Head Court in 1804. 
We may regret the loss of the forecourt and the 
statue, but the present vista through the archway 
is distinctive and good. Nor can the archway 
itself be pronounced other than successful as an 
attempt at an Elizabethan effect set up in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. Some of the 
stonework may have been a re-use of the forecourt 
material, and the lead lions are more likely to be 
of the date of the rain-water heads and of the 
Hercules than of the period when Robert Hill, jun., 
removed the latter. When Edward Smythe Owen 
was depicted riding down his approach, it was 
bordered by a row of Italian terra-cotta vases. 
Several of these survive, and are probably 
not merely among the most beautiful, but 
also the oldest of their type and material in 
England—such, indeed, was the opinion that 
Mrs. Watts gave to Mr. Reginald Cholmondeley 
who entered upon the old Owen inheritance on 
the death of his brother in 1884. A man of 
strong artistic tendencies and himself an amateur 
of merit, he instituted great changes and elaborate 
sculptural decorations in a style probably then 
conceived to be Elizabethan, but which had a very 
strong touch of nineteenth century Italian and is 203.—TOMBS OF THE OWENS AND 

a little too florid and tourmente to suit the reticent MRS. CHOLMONDELEY. 

dignity of Walter Hancock’s fine creation. The 

hall arcading and the gallery mantelpiece show the character of the work which Reginald 
Cholmondeley freely indulged in, spending on the house what was needed for the estate, which 
became so neglected and encumbered that he was in the act of parting with them when he 
died in 1896. In 1867 he had married Alice Egerton, daughter of Lord Egerton of Tatton, and 
her own and her baby’s death a year later were commemorated by the widower in the very fine 
monument, of his own design if not workmanship, which stands in front of that of the Owens 
in the church. 

Edward Smythe Owen had been an intelligent and active landlord with a business eye to 
management and repairs. Then followed a period of neglect which produced such havoc that 
Mr. Fielden, who completed the purchase of the estate immediately after Reginald Cholmondeley’s 
death, found it necessary in great measure to rebuild the farms and cottages. But utility has not 


excluded taste. Mr. and Mrs. Fielden have been animated by a loving appreciation of Judge 


Owen’s stately pile and the utmost judgment in their care and treatment of the house and in their 
development of the gardens where both Edward Smythe Owen and Reginald Cholmondeley had 
shown an understanding of sympathetic environment unusual in their time. 


204.—CONDOVER CHURCH PLATE. 
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SHIPTON HALL, SHROPSHIRE 


HROPSHIRE contains no more delightful old house than Shipton. Certainly it does 
not compare in antiquarian interest with medizval Stokesay, which lies west of it. But 
then Stokesay is not an inhabited house, and could not be made to satisfy modern 
conditions of inhabitance without detriment. Nor is Shipton an Early Renaissance 
house of great size like Condover or Pitchford, which are north of it. But we have seen 
how Condover and Pitchford have paid for their importance by being subjected to periodic 
renovations and a good deal of modernising. Shipton, on the other hand, in its modest retirement, 
has to a wonderful degree escaped such questionable attentions. It was, if we are to judge by 
its style, built by one man in the first days of the Stuart régime, and added to by another soon 
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after the Hanoverians had replaced the earlier dynasty. Except at those dates, little has ever 
been done, and down to a few years ago, when, for the first time since its erection, it changed 
: hands by purchase, it stood, not merely as 
regards its structure, but also in the matter of 
its fittings and furniture, as a typical example of 
the old-time house of a country gentleman. 
Then a sale scattered its homogeneous contents. 
Gone are the Chippendale chairs, of date about 
1740, with the lower part of their scrolled slats 
formed into the letter M. Gone are the splendid 
linen bed-hangings, admirable in colour and 
general preservation, which a lady of the house 
embroidered with the massive brown stems and 


CEoUNG HGOG green leaves, interspersed with many coloured 
, J int 2+ +; birds and flowers, which were a favourite pattern 
: in the early part of the eighteenth century. ‘These 
207.—PLAN. and .a thousand other memorials of the old 

1. Room beneath the library. 2. Sitting-room. OMEN sh oS gone, OES fortunately, being Dee 
ay aie tore raat Hees served by their present representative. The 
6. Dining-room. 7. Kitchen. house is poorer by their removal, but has suffered 


no further harm. The new owner. carefully 
abstained from ‘‘ restoration,” and in no wise modified the original character and-features of the 
house. He showed excellent judgment in going no further than necessary repairs, and these, it is 
greatly to be hoped, will be carefully and regularly effected throughout the cluster of buildings 
forming this complete habitation that comprises all those offices and outbuildings—including a great 
stone-tiled dovecote—that were called for by the self-sustaining habits of its seventeenth century 
family. ‘That family held a name long important in the county annals. Between the times of 
Reginald de Mutton, M.P. for his native town of Shrewsbury under Edward III, and those of 
Jack Mytton of Halston, whose spendthrift habits enabled him to wreck the family fortunes and 
die in hiding before reaching the age of fifty, nearly five centuries had passed by, during which 
many a Mytton had played his part on the local and some on the national stage. One of them 
was Sheriff of the county at a critical moment. We all know how Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, after being the chief agent in placing Richard III on the throne, turned from him 
and raised an army in the West to march against him. But the autumn rains of 1483 so swelled 
Severn and Wye that his men could not cross and gradually deserted his standard. ‘The Duke 
fled North to Shropshire, and a reward of one thousand pounds was set on his head. He had 
estates and influence in many parts of England, and to Ralph Banister, a man of some landed 
importance near Wem, and one of his “ retainers,’ forthwith he appealed for shelter. 
Banister did not betray his lord, but, as the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’ tells us: 
was not above claiming the reward for giving him up when his whereabouts was discover is lurking place in a poor hu 
is said to have been Remeye by the fats tes Mf hee ee to - ih ea Renee i cial at oe 
on Nov. 1st by John Mytton the Sheriff and beheaded on Nov. 2nd. 
If we turn to Thomas Philip’s “‘ History of Shrewsbury,” published in 1779, and look at the list 
of the Sheriffs, we shall find for the year 1483 the name of ‘‘ John Mytton of Shipton.” But the 
later chronicle of the town by Messrs. Owen and Blakeway informs us that this official’s Christian 
name was properly Thomas, and that he lived at Shrewsbury, of which town he was bailiff two 
years later. That would not prevent his holding land at Shipton. It may be noted that the 
Sheriff is said to have captured the Duke at Shenwood, which is near Wenlock, and of that 
monastic house Shipton, like Benthall and Madeley, was a possession and lies a few miles west of 
i. ‘The hill land of Wenlock Edge was then a forest track, and the opposite hills of Clee, where 
Whitton is situate, must have borne the same wild character, and either will have offered good 
lurking places. It may, then, have been the Sheriff’s connection with Shipton which brought 
him news of the fugitive’s whereabouts. He remained a staunch adherent of Richard III, and 
when two years later Henry Tudor, on his march from Wales to Bosworth, wished to pass through 
Shrewsbury, he failed to win the bailiff to his side, for we are told that ‘‘ this stout gentleman ” 
would acknowledge only ‘‘ Kynge Rychard whose lyffetenants he and hys fellowe weare, and 
before he (Henry) shoulde entre there he should goe over hys belly.” If he held the Shipton 
Manor, it must have been under the Abbot, whose socage tenants, as early as 1227, were the 
Mores of More House and of Larden, which were both appurtenances‘of the parish. More House 
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208.—FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
Note the little round window near the great chimneybreast that lights the attic chamber fireplace. 


came to be a farm, but the owners continued to make Larden Hall their home. As the result of 
the marriage of Thomas More of Larden in 1795 with Harriott, daughter of Thomas Mytton 
of Shipton, those two estates came under one ownership in the person of their son, Robert More, 
whose nephew and heir, the late Mr. Jasper More (M.P. for his native county of Shropshire 
during much of the latter half of the nineteenth century), parted with them a century after the 
marriage which had connected them. He retained, however, Linley Hall and the other More 
estates, which are now the property of his son, Mr. Mytton More. 

Singularly little has been recorded of the Myttons of Shipton, and the volumes of the 
Shropshire Archzological Society, wherein we find so full an account of the contemporary house 
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of Wilderhope, close by, shed no light on the subject beyond telling us that Henry Mytton, the 
son of Edward Mytton of Shipton, was Bailiff of the Borough of Wenlock and its representative 
in the House of Commons in 1623. ‘He is described as ‘‘ de privato cubiculo domini Regis,” 
and in 1663 he was buried at Shipton, where his two wives had been laid before him. This 
Gentleman of the Royal Bedchamber no doubt was a loyalist, and one of Charles I’s requisitions 
for a loan, dated in 1643, is preserved by his descendant. On the other side was his Halston 
cousin, Thomas Mytton, brother-in-law and right-hand man to the chief of the local Parliamentary 
leaders, Sir Thomas Middleton of Chirk Castle. Subsequently Thomas Mytton obtained an 
independent command, took Shrewsbury in 1645, and became the military head of the group of 
counties of which Shropshire was the centre. 

From genealogical notes possessed by the family it would seem that the Mytton ownership 
of Shipton did not commence until James I was King. From this source we get no confirmation 
of the connection of Sheriff Mytton with Shipton in the days when the Wenlock Abbot was its 
lord, nor with the Edward Mytton who was ‘“‘ of Shipton” before Henry the M.P. We only 
hear of a Thomas Mytton, whose marriage with a Corbet got him an estate at Ryton in Salop, 
and whose son Richard wedded Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Lutwyche of Lutwyche. 
Lutwyche is still a fine place, retaining many ancient features, and it lies a mile or more north of 
Shipton. It was probably into Lutwyche hands that Shipton fell at the Dissolution, or soon 
after, for it is Richard’s younger son, John, who re-edifies the chancel of Shipton Church in 
1589, and dies in 1615, leaving Shipton Hall to his sister’s son, Edward Mytton. Five years 
later Edward passed away, and his son Henry, who was just of age, came into possession. 

The style in which Shipton is built may well have continued in somewhat remote country 
places for as long as James I was King, and therefore Henry Mytton may have been its builder, 
although the general character and the details of the mullioning are very Elizabethan and suggest 
that John Lutwyche “ re-edified ”’ the house as well as the chancel of the church. The sight 
chosen was delightful. The hill land that culminates with Wenlock Edge slopes, with many an 
intermediate rise and fall, southward to the river Corve, to rise again on the opposite side of the 
Vale, where the summit of Brown Clee rears its head. ‘The little Shipton community is set on 
one of the southward slopes which at that spot forms a hollow of amphitheatre type—protected 
north, east and west and open only to the south. Along the southern edge runs the road, and 
close by it, where the west bank begins to rise, stands the little church of late Gothic type, 
although its chancel was ‘“‘ re-edified ”? when Elizabeth was Queen. In the centre of the hollow 
is the gate to the way that leads up to the Hall (Fig. 208), a winding road at first sweeping round a 
flat grass plat, then a pathway rising by flights of steps across an enclosed garden to the house, 
which stands dominating the south view and sets its back to the rising ground behind. The 
elevation is at once typical of its time and individual to itself. Like Stanton Court (Fig. vii) and 
Chastleton (Fig. 343) it aims at entering a central hall at one end and yet having a symmetrical 
exterior. Stanton and Chastleton succeed in this, but Shipton, like Whitton (Fig. 80), does not. It 
has the plan (Fig. 207), but the designer—no doubt a countryman to whom Vitruvius was unknown 
even as a name—threw symmetry to the winds. The porch excrescence has no vis-a-vis whatever, 
and, far from feeling ashamed of such libertinage, rears itself up unblushingly as a four-storeyed 
tower! One such riotous outbreak was enough. Every other component part of the elevation 
meekly obeys the laws of balance (Fig. 206). The centre has a pair of windows to light the hall, 
and another pair to light the rooms above. ‘The wings each have a two-storeyed bay. All three 
portions have gables pierced with windows of the pyramid type, such as we see above the semi- 
circular bays of Kirby (Fig. 102). ‘The three chimney stacks that serve the house are also true 
to balance. One of them rises behind the central gable, the others flank the wings. Their many-_ 
angled shafts with boldly moulded tops are of brick set upon massive stone bases. As at Benthall 
and Whitehall it was only for his chimney shafts that the original builder used brick. All the 
rest 1s of stone—stone tiles for the roof, rubble from a quarry close by for the walls, a local ashlar 
for the coigns, window frames, string course and gable finish. So far as we have yet seen, the 
original builder—be he Lutwyche or Mytton—has been the only one. There is no trace on this 
delicious south front of any later hand. The Georgian owner has not cut down gables, set up a 
parapet, inserted sashes or even removed the old lead-glazed casements. But step inside, and 
you will find that there he has given himself so free a hand that you will wonder that he has so 
profoundly respected the exterior. Even there, however, we do just find his mark. He seems 
to have desired to save the visitor any shock, and to give him a hint that as he passed through 
the porch he would traverse a century of architectural time. He appears to have left the pediment 
of the Jacobean doorway, but set in below it a wider arched way (Fig. 205). Before you pass 
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through look back down the flights of well-worn steps which you have ascended, and out beyond 
them at the wide landscape, bounded on the right by the church on the western bank, and on the 
left by the dignified Georgian stables, which are set under the eastern rise. Then turn round and 
look up at the strangely Gothic trefoiled ventilating panel which is let in—rather askew—over the 
Jacobean pediment. No doubt the inner door of the porch originally opened behind screens which 
in their turn gave into a hall wainscoted with oak panels topped by an ornamental frieze of the 
kind that some of the upper rooms possess still. But now the hall is, but for its mullioned windows, 
a complete example of an eighteenth century type (Fig. 209). It is ina style that was much in 
vogue after 1720 and onward for a score of years, when such houses as Ditchley and Stoneleigh were 
built, and when much decorative work was being introduced into existing houses. This was 
the time, too, when William Kent was to the fore; but he had his own manner and was less 
influenced by French taste than other English designers. There is much of the Regence manner 


209.—THE HALL AS REDECORATED IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


—translated into somewhat provincial English—about the plaster scrollwork of the ceiling of the 
Shipton hall, while the mask surrounded by sun’s rays was a Gallic motif that often crossed the 


Channel. Console supports to shelves and pediments ruled at Shipton, a frieze with scrolls 


lying between them. Such an arrangement appears in the hall doorways and chimneypiece, 
where the excellent contemporary grate and fender should also be noticed. Above the mantel- 
piece is a bold plasterwork device, where the Mytton bull’s head crests the helm; but the 


shield is bare of arms. The crossed palm branch below appears in English work after the Stuarts 


were restored, and continued to be fashionable for some time after the Hanoverians took their 
place. Except in the hall, the Mytton who altered Shipton did not let himself go in the 
downstairs rooms. The drawing-room occupying the south-west corner and_ entered 
through one of the pedimented doors of the picture, is very quietly treated, and the delightful 
quality of its untouched Jacobean windows is more noticeable than the later get-up of its walls. 
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Northern extensions to the house were the main object of the Early Georgian alterations, and the 
back of the house shows plain brickwork and sash windows. A staircase of that date, approached 
through the arched doorway of the hall, leads to untouched Jacobean bedrooms to the south 
(Fig. 212), but also to a beautiful eighteenth century library occupying the upper floor of an 
added building to the north. This room (Fig. 210) is a capital example of a modest yet well- 
finished room of its time. ‘The walls are lined with cupboards and bookcases, the dental 
cornice of which runs up into broken pediments. But the hearth is the decorative centre of the 
scheme. The hobgrate—itself a choice specimen—is enclosed by a surround of white marble, the 
moulding of which is thrown up by a flat of richly veined marble. Beyond that comes crisply 
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211.—THE LIBRARY FIREPLACE. 


carved woodwork. ‘The console supports stretch down to skirting height and, with the entablature 
which they carry, are decorated richly but without the least overcharge. The effect is dainty 
rather than exuberant. From the shelf start pilasters that carry a broken pediment without having 
an entablature. It is one of the light, fanciful designs then in vogue that did not obey strict classic 
rule, and that went near to torturing the parts of their composition by the number and unexpect- 
edness of their twists and turns, and yet show so full a measure of taste and dexterity that 
the result is always estimable and often admirable. Accepting eighteenth century principles 
as historic entities, we can thoroughly enjoy the ingenious contriving, the brisk handling, the 
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delicate craftsmanship of the Shipton overmantel, and rejoice at the high standard of decorative 
attainment which so prevailed in the England of the early Georges as to enable a small country 
gentleman in a distant province to add a room of so much real elegance to his ancient home. 
Such meed of praise Shipton’s Palladian work certainly deserves. Yet the modern advocate 
of the simple life will, perhaps, breathe more freely in the attics, where the local carpenter wrought 
in that thoroughly native manner which he developed in mediaeval times and carried on into the 
classic age. Such simple and necessary adjuncts as the old ledger doors with their original 
ironwork give real pleasure. The hinges, sometimes T-shaped with fleur-de-lys ends, sometimes 
H-shaped with cleverly hammered curves, are the perfection of the village smith’s craft. The 
large room in the south-west gable that uses one of the shafts of the western chimney stack 
(Fig. 208) for its fireplace and has a round squint window shedding the southern light on to the 
reader’s book as he sits by the hearth, would be full of inspiration for a student occupier. And 
if we retrace our steps to the ground floor and enter the great kitchen, what an idea of old-time 
hospitality and of the home preparation of all the appurtenances of good cheer do we gain from 
its thirty-foot run of massive dresser, the shelves of which, but a few years ago, still sparkled and 
glowed ‘‘ with two complete services of about seventy pieces each of old pewter plates and dishes, 
all engraved with the arms of the Myttons and those families into which they had married.” 
Shipton Hall was then a treasure house in which old English country-life manners and habits 
were materialised in both fabric and contents. We may regret the dispersal of the latter, but we 
rest assured that the fabric is in hands that defend it from the inroads of machine-made modernity. 
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WOLLATON HALL, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


N more ways than one, Wollaton Hall is a splendid curiosity among Elizabethan houses. 
Whereas, in the matter of sixteenth, and even of seventeenth century houses, it is often 
impossible to discover any trace of the architect or designer, at Wollaton we have very good 
evidence of two. Plan and elevation (Fig. 214) are in Thorpe’s book (page xv) and differ 

from the house as actually erected in just such details and to just that extent which we should 
expect between the first invention on paper and its slowly effected and gradually evolved translation 
into substance. But in Wollaton Church we find a monument (Fig. 238) to 


Mr. Robert Smythson, Gent., Architector and Svrvayor vnto the most worthy hovse of Wollaton with diverse others of 
great accovnt. 


In a history of the place which Mr. Gotch wrote for ‘* Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire ”’ 
he considers the position of these two men towards the building and concludes : 


The chief credit for that performance ought to be given to John Thorpe, and it is possible to reconcile his claims with those 
of Robert Smythson by regarding the latter as the chief workman and clerk of the works or surveyor. 
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214.—THORPE’S PLAN AND ELEVATION. 


The claim of Thorpe as the originator of the design is strengthened by those peculiarities 
of both elevation and plan which make Wollaton an exception to rather than a type of the great 
houses of its day. We have seen that while Thorpe hesitated to discard the conservative 
principles of planning in his designs for houses that were erected, such as Kirby (page 78), 
yet he was very fond of drawing quite fanciful plans—such as his drawing for a house shaped 
like his initials |. T.—and even in practice he was ready to introduce some innovations to meet 
new views and fashions of accommodation and disposition. Wollaton is the most remarkable 
surviving instance of this revolutionary spirit that co-existed and had to make compromise with 
deep-rooted traditional thought and habit. Whether Thorpe, like Shute, ever made a continental 
tour is very doubtful. But he was a student of architectural books—Italian perhaps, French 
and Flemish certainly. His book makes it clear that he devised modifications of elevations and 
details which he found in the recent publications of du Cerceau and of de Vries. It is almost 
certain that much of what is exceptional about Wollaton is derived from .those sources. 
Du Cerceau liked corner pavilions. De Vries rioted in strapwork gables and crestings. 
Wollaton was begun four and three years respectively after du Cerceau and de Vries 
published, and its three-storeyed pavilions are topped by gable-shaped strapwork conspicuous 
for size and elaboration (Fig. 223). They are the first English example of this corner tower feature, 
similar in mass and position but wholly different in style and detail to those used a century and 
a half later by our Burlingtonian School, as by Campbell at Houghton, Morris at Combe Bank, 
Kent at Holkham. Take them away from Wollaton, 
and also the building on each side of the hall, and ep eee 
you have left a complete and typical H-shaped (oe ee 
Elizabethan house plan—a central hall lit onboth 
sides and entered through screens at the end where 
are situate winter parlour and offices, while from the 
opposite end are reached chambers or drawing- 
rooms over which is placed the long gallery. Every- 
thing about Wollaton is a natural outcome of 
Thorpe’s type of mind, as revealed to us by his 
book—a mind that without breaking with the past 
strove by every sort of experiment to be original 
and creative. So much we can say of Thorpe, 
little record as there is of him. But of Robert 
Smythson’s mental peculiarities and professional 
equipment we lack material to form any estimate. 
We have no reason to think he gave his impress to ts ioe 
Wollaton even in such degree as Ripley did to Bie on, id aS fee 
Houghton in carrying out Colin Campbell’s designs Sneak Slane ELL pe cena . 
for it. We do not know what houses are referred to 
on his monument as the “ diverse others of great | 215.—JOHN SMITHSON’S PLAN FOR COURTS 
account”? unto which he was ‘“‘architector and AND GARDENS. 
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216.—ENTRANCE ON NORTH FRONT. 


survayor,’’ and we may be right in concluding that those high-sounding titles merely indicate a head 
master mason and general director of the building work. In that connection it is worth remem- 
bering that two years before Wollaton was begun, one R. S., a “ freemason,”’ was drawing pay at 
Longleat at the rate of 1s. 4d. per diem. Thorpe is likely to have been the designer of Longleat. 
He may have noticed the efficiency of ‘‘R. S.”’ and got him appointed for the not dissimilar work 
at Wollaton. But this is mere conjecture. Mr. Gotch hints at building accounts surviving at 
Wollaton “‘ which are some day to be published.” They may enable us to move from the realm 
of conjecture to that of fact, whereon, happily, we do stand in respect of the man for whom was 
erected this splendid and original pile, the exterior of which has come down to us untouched, 
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although the interior was lamentably reconstituted by Sir Richard Wyatville, of Windsor 
disrepute, who, here as there, ruthlessly destroyed original features. 

A wool stapler in Nottingham town throve in his trade when Henry III was King, and 
purchased lands in the parish of Willoughby on the Wolds. We are told that he was “of an 
old Saxon family.” But his name was not picturesque. It was Bugge, and when his descendants 
became of territorial importance they dropped it and were known by the name of the parish 
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218.—SOUTH FACADE FROM WEST. 


wherein they dwelt, Sir Richard Willoughby sat for the county ere Edward II was dispossessed 
of the Crown by his injured wife, and Edward III placed him on the judicial bench in 1 328. 
Two years later he moved from the Common Pleas to the King’s Bench, of which he became the 
chief in 1338. Even that dignified position did not secure him respect for his person in times of 
more licence than of law, for we read that in 1331, while journeying towards Grantham, he was 
captured by a certain Richard de Folville and had to pay go marks to get his liberty. And those 
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above seem to have been as disturbing to him as those below. In 1340 he was arrested in Corfe 
Castle on some plea that did not stand the test of trial at Westminster, for he was there acquitted 
and restored to the bench from which he retired five years before his death in 1362. His father 
had “ increased his patrimony exceedingly,” and he did likewise; by marrying the heiress of 
Wollaton. As he and his immediate successors are entombed at Willoughby, Wollaton does 
not appear to have been looked upon as the family home until fifteenth century Sir Henry was 
buried in that church (Fig. 237). He was father to the best-known member of the family, 
Sir Hugh, the navigator, who, seeking the North-West Passage, discovered Nova Zembla, but 
perished with his crews in the attempt to winter in Lapland. It was his great-nephew who owned 
the Wollaton estate during most of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and who, determining to relinquish 
the old house near the church, settled on a new site and began to build in 1580. 


221.—CENTRE OF SOUTH FRONT. 


Thorpe’s plan shows a house with four very similar elevations, each 14oft. long. At the 
corners are 2oft. square pavilions. North and south these join on to the wings which, despite 
the three-room thickness of the central block, come forward from it a dozen feet. East and 
west the straight line between pavilions is broken by a central bay which, however, was omitted 
in construction, just as the north and south central projections were much modified. There 
was no reason for a porch at the north entrance (Fig. 216) as this did not open on to hall screens 
but into a space over 2oft. deep, the disposition of which presented difficulties, because this 
very un-Elizabethan forebuilding had to be reconciled with a normally Elizabethan arrangement 
of hall. The difficulty was removed in the alterations of a hundred years ago when great entrances 
were pierced through the side walls of the hall at their centres and a broad way with flight of 
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Steps was opened up from the front door to one of these entrances. But that was too revolu- 
tionary for Thorpe, whose plan shows a chimneypiece where the entrance now is. He had to 
provide a way, dignified although crooked, to the hall screens and he did this by turning aside 
to the right on entering, ascending a flight of steps to the hall level and then proceeding along 
a broad well-lighted lobby to the screen passage. ‘The space between his stepped way and the 
hall he made into ‘“ porter’s lodgings,”’ of which one room had borrowed light and the other, 
facing the door, had practically no light at all unless the door were open. To carry out 
new features in his plans, and to preserve complete symmetry, Thorpe was prepared to make 
considerable sacrifice of architectural honesty (as in his tall pantry windows balancing 
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22’7.— NORTH-EAST PAVILION FROM LEAD FLAT. 


those of his hall 
at Kirby), and of 
comfort as in the 
lighting of his 
Wollaton porter’s 
lodging, and, in- 
deed, of his hall 
itself where the en- 
circling building 
threw his window 
sills up 35ft. above 
the floor level. 
Several of his 
plans show small 
central courts such 
as we find at 
Chastleton (Fig. 
348) and Burton 
Agnes, and the 
Wollaton plan 
resembles _ these 
except that what 
was there a court 
here becomes a 
great hall lit by a 
lofty clear storey, 
rendered possible 
by limiting the 
general elevation 
to two storeys and 
giving it a flat roof 
(Fig. 226); Wine 
necessary height 
of the hall building 
thus became a 
dominant feature 
which it was well 
to accentuate. It 
was therefore 
launched upwards 
to tower height, a 
big and quite lofty 
room being placed 
above the hall and 
‘tourelles’”’ in the 
French Renais- 
sance manner 
being set at the 
corners (Fig. 228), 
giving additional 
height, and also 
(by winding stair- 
Ways) access to 
this highest sec- 
tion of the scheme 
of flat roofs. The 
castle-like effect 
thus produced 
will have induced 
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Thorpe to intro- 
Oicetay hint of 
Gothicism in the 
shape of windows 
won iarched 
tracery (Fig. 221), 
although he 
framed this in 
a boldly moulded 
rectangular frame. 
The curiosity both 
of form and detail 
of this big feature, 
which makes it a 
thing apart from 
fewest of the 
building, led tothe 
quite unfounded 
surmise that it was 
the conversion of 
an old tower 
around which the 
new house was 
placed. Itis quite 
certain, however, 
that Sir Francis 
chose a new and 
unoccupied site 
for his house. 
The tower is the 
natural outcome 
of the plan. An 
exceptional op- 
portunity was 
given to Thorpe 
to get one of his 
eccentric depar- 
tures from the 
normal  trans- 
ferred from paper 
to stone. But he 
had. not quite 
enough experience 
and mastery to 
harmoniously 
weld this some- 
what undisci- 
plined feature as 
part of the more 
than usually 
scholarly design 
which he adopted 
for his elevations. 
The result, al- 
though very open 
to criticism, has 
decided merit. As 
SirMartinConway 
wrote of it: 
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230.—THE HALL ROOF. 


It proclaims distinction and attracts notice from afar. Its four great corner towers and central eminence seize the attention 
as soon as they come into view. You cannot behold them and not ask what they are. Moreover, on a nearer approach the 
quantity of carved detail adds to the impression of costliness and magnificence, without diminishing the sense of mass. If 
anything, the house looks bigger than it is. The eye may not be gratified by every detail, But it is unquestionably impressed. 
The laying out of the land emphasises the importance of the building. Avenues conduct towards it. Its presence determines 
the landscape for a considerable distance. 
The fenestration is very ample but not so excessive or assertive as at the somewhat later Hardwick 
or even in the east elevation of Montacute (Fig. 241). There is room for pilaster and niche and 
there are unpierced sides to the pavilions and wings (Fig. 224). Although these are enriched 
with ornate roundels as well as pilasters and niches, they are exceedingly valuable as giving a certain 
sense of solidity to the mass which a universal windowing would have rendered too airy. Yet 
it possesses fully enough wealth of detail and ornament to bring it into the category of the houses 
which Harrison considered although “‘ goodly ”’ yet “‘ rather curious to the eye like paper work than 
substantial for continuance.” It is to the credit of Thorpe’s design and Smythson’s execution 
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that this fragility is seeming 
only and that Wollaton stands 
firm after nearly three and a 
half centuries of storm and 
stress in an exposed situation. 

Although the general 
character of the elevations are 
only distantly and indirectly 
derived from Italian Renais- 
sance sources, yet there are 
very Italian details, such as 
busts in roundels and figures 
on pediments, and such as the 
sculptured bas-reliefs on the 
balustrade of the north and 
south central excrescence 
(Figs, 213% andi 221). sis 
was enough to give rise to 
a tradition of direct Italian 
origin for the whole fabric. 
In 1702 Sir Francis’ great- 
great-granddaughter, 
Cassandra, Duchess of 
Chandos, wrote an account of 
the house and states not only 
that her ancestor sent to Italy 
for busts and figures, but 
imported the master workmen 
who built the house. Such 
there may have been working, 
devising and executing details 
within the lines of the general 
design. But if we remember 
how far the baroque manner, 
in all its exuberant cleverness, 
had progressed in Italy before 
1580, we may doubt whether 
the quite restrained and none 

232.—THE HALL FIREPLACE. too expert carvings sparsely 
found as integral portions of 
the Wollaton fabric denote imported craftsmen. The statues and busts are another matter. It 
was already the fashion to acquire and send over the work of Italian sculptors and Italian 
painters, and the emptiness of Wollaton’s numerous niches may perhaps be rightly attributed 
to the loss of a ship that carried one of Sir Francis’ consignments of statuary. The prevalence 
of the niche and the roundel in a design of 1580 is remarkable. The niche occurs in the 
gateways of Kirby and Holdenby (Fig. xvi), but is a detail much more used by Inigo 
Jones and Webb than by their predecessors. The roundel, in the form of a framed bust in 
terra cotta, was imported straight from Italy under Henry VIII for insertion into the walls of 
Hampton Court. But as part of the fabric of a house, and of a design so far removed from 
Italian models as to be framed in strapwork, they find their first exterior use at Wollaton, and 
appear not to have been repeated until in more classic form they were used by Webb for 
interior and exterior work at Thorpe and Ashdown. 

The manifold detail of the Wollaton elevations increases in richness as the walls rise, and is 
nowhere so striking as in the third or fully detached storey of the corner pavilions (Fig. 227). 
Fortunately it can be seen and studied closely by a perambulation of the broad lead flats that 
form the roofs of the two-storeyed building (Fig. 226). Here we find the most elaborate 
cartouching of the roundels, and we get the best evidence there is in support of the presence 
of Italians among Robert Smythson’s assistants by recognising the quite accomplished sculp- 
turing of the masks that occur on the frieze of the entablature which supports the most Flemish 
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The walls and ceiling probably painted by Verrio and Laguerre about 1680. 
as the balustrading by Wyatville, 
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The later work such 


of Wollaton’s features— 
the strapwork gabling 
and corner obelisks that 
are there merely to give 
value to the skyline and 
have nothing behind 
them except a sort of 
stonework corona which 
is an ingenious device 
for masking chimney 
shafts (Fig. 225). ‘The 
chimneys that rise else- 
where from the parapet 
(Fig. 218) are shafted 
with round columns, 
such as Thorpe also used 
at Kirby, and it is un- 
fortunate that, tall as 
they are, they as well as 
the corona shafts have 
needed the disfiguring 
addition of chimney pots. 

_ Within doors, as 
already stated, we find 
more of Wyatville than 
Thorpe, the latter’s 
kitchen being the least 
altered room (Fig. 236). 
Wollaton was one of the 
few advanced plans 
where most of the offices 
were underground. If 
we look at his plan (Fig. 
214), we find the indi- 
cation that the kitchen 
is under the south-east 
room which was proba- 
bly the winter parlour ; 
next to it are the stairs 
down, and beyond them 
the buttery and pantry 
on a level with and 
opposite to the doorways 
of the hall screen. The 
screen (Fig.223) remains 
intact and is a fine stone 
example comparable to 
but larger and more 
elaborate than that at 
Montacute (Fig. 251). 
Mr. Gotch has found 
drawings giving the 
general design and 
details of this screen 
among the Smithson 
drawings which have 
been alluded to in the 
Introduction and will be 
further discussed when 


236.---THE OLD KITCHEN. 


we reach Bolsover (page 351). After noticing the 
points of similarity and of difference between 
these drawings and the actual screen he inclines 
to think the former are ‘“‘ the originals from which 
the work was executed,” are therefore likely to 
have been drawn by Robert Smythson and that 
their presence among the drawings collected 
together, and in many cases certainly drawn by 
John Smithson of Bolsover, connect these men in 
perhaps so close a relationship as father and son. 

Like the screen the roof of the hall (Fig. 230) 
is original. It follows closely the model of the 
roof of the Middle Temple hall (which antedates 
Wollaton by a decade), but it supports, not the 
usual steep roof, but the floor of the great tower 
top room which, from its former use as the dor- 
mitory of guests’ servants, acquired the name of 
Bedlam. In reference to the splendid views 
enjoyed from its windows-and still better from 
its roof—it is now called the Prospect Room and 
is used as a museum of interesting objects. 

Sir Francis, the builder, had no son, and on 
his death in 1596 his fine creation passed to his 
elder daughter’s husband, Sir Percival Willoughby, 
whose surname does not imply a common 
ancestor for man and wife. Not the Notting- 
hamshire Willoughby - on-the- Wolds, but the 237.—TOMB OF SIR HENRY WILLOUGHBY. 
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Lincolnshire Willoughby, near Spilsby, was the place 
where Sir Percival’s progenitor had his home. But 
William Willoughby, when Edward I was King, married 
the heiress of neighbouring Eresby and their son being 
called by writ to the Parliament of 1313, became the first 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, of which line, through an 
heiress, the present Earl of Ancaster is the twenty-second 
baron. The tenth baron’s brother, Thomas, was Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas under Henry VIII, and, 
marrying the heiress of Blore Place in Kent, became seated 
there. His son made the first alliance with his Wollaton 
namesakes. He married a daughter of Sir Edward of 
Wollaton, and it was their grandson who wedded his 
cousin, daughter of Sir Francis, and so came into Wollaton 
and other estates such as Middleton in Warwickshire. 
Among the Smithson drawings is a plan for an oblong 
geometrical garden, and above it is written: 
Sur Percevalles Willoughbys 
Newe orcharde at Wollaton 
Ann domi 1618. 

.That is four years after Robert Smythson’s death and 
implies that Sir Percival called in John Smithson (who 
was then at work for Sir Charles Cavendish at Bolsover) 
to make or suggest alterations and additions to the lay- 
out. The orchard scheme was a modest proposition, but 
another plan (Fig. 215) shows the house in the centre of a 
big square lay-out of eight enclosures, each elevation of 
the house having one of its own width, with an extensive 

238.—ROBERT SMYTHSON’S building occupying the opposite side. ‘T’hat to the south 
ONG Re is a gate-house, eighty feet long, with a staircase turret 

at each corner, no doubt resembling those at the much 

more modest Cuckfield (Fig. xv) and Madeley (Fig. 183). ‘The other buildings were as long, 
but rather narrower, and, although no doubt presented on the side seen from the house fine 
architectural features, were devoted to quite utilitarian uses, being called respectively, ‘‘ The 

Stabell,” ‘“‘ The Dayrie & Larder,” ‘‘ The Bakehouse and Brewhouse.” There is no reason to 

suppose that this plan was carried out. Indeed, the gradients would have necessitated much 

modification, and, although something resembling the set of rectangular enclosures is shown 
in a painting (Fig. 239) hanging in the hall and dating from the days of William and Mary, 
there are no important buildings, and such as do appear are clearly of Late Renaissance type. 
Sir Percival died as the Civil Wars were beginning, and his son Francis lived through them 
with no recorded losses or adventures. Dying in 1665 he was succeeded by his son, another 

Francis, who lives in our scientific annals. Born at Middleton, the Warwickshire seat of the 

family, in 1635, he was so studious while still a lad as to injure his health. That “‘ he was so 

great a husband of his time as not willingly to lose or let slip unoccupied the least fragment of 
it’ is the character drawn of him by John Ray. John Ray was Greek lecturer at Trinity College, 

Cambridge, when Francis Willoughby went there in 1653. Botany and natural history appealed 

to both of them, and they travelled together and jointly worked at these subjects, Ray coming 

to reside at Middleton during the last years of his friend’s short life. There Willoughby died in 

1672, leaving to Ray an annuity and the care of his sons’ education. Of these, the elder, Francis, 

in recognition of his father’s attainments, was made a baronet when he was nine years old in 1677. 

Eleven years later he died and was succeeded by his brother Thomas, on whom the baronetcy 

devolved. As he did not come of age till 1691, the double minority will have given him ample 

ready money. But it appears that not he but the trustees in his brother’s lifetime undertook 
reparations at Wollaton, including the “‘ historic painting ” of the staircase hall (Fig. 235) which 
is attributed to Verrio and Laguerre. Here both ceiling and walls are covered with gods and 
heroes, while on the other staircase this form of decoration is confined to the ceiling. But time 
and restorers have dealt hardly with these great compositions, while in other respects, including 
the iron balustrading, both staircases show much evidence of Wyatville’s, handiwork. We are 
told that he began operations at Wollaton in 1834, although the then owner, sixth Baron Middleton, 
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was a sonless septuagenarian who died in the following year. The Sir Thomas Willoughby who 
came of age in 1691, served and sat in the House of Commons till December, 1711, when he was 
one of the batch of peers created by Harley to insure the passage of the Treaty of Utrecht through 
the House of Lords. He took the title of Lord Middleton, and both that place and Wollaton 
have descended to their present owner, the tenth baron. 
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239.—WOLLATON AND ITS ORIGINAL LAY-OUT. 
From the painting in the hall. 
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MONTACUTE HOUSE, SOMERSET 


UILT in the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign, Montacute House presents towards the 
east (Fig. 241) the most completely designed, skilfully executed and perfectly preserved 
example of the changes which the tincture of classicalism and the peace of the land had 
wrought by that date in the disposition of the entrance side of a spacious country 

house. The drawbridged and portcullised gate-house, the massive and lofty curtain walls, the 
stern and defensive corner towers and intervening bastions of late Edwardian times, as we see 
them at Maxstoke and Bodiam, are swept away in substance and in spirit. All lies invitingly 
open, gaily gracious, justifying the setting up in the porch of the Tusser-like motto : 


Through this wide opening gate 
None comes too early, none returns too late. 


Yet the past still influenced, almost controlled, the designer’s mind. Although appealing 
not to security but merely to esthetics, the enclosure is there, and every member of the 
abandoned fortress plan has its decorative substitute. The gate-house has become a gate-way, 
the curtain walls open balustrading, the bastions toy temples (Fig. 242), the corner towers 
bower-like pavilions (Fig. 243). Using the splendid local Hamdon Hill stone, all these forecourt 
incidents are elaborately designed and delicately wrought as sympathetic and balanced outlines 
to the amply fenestrated and thoughtfully enriched three-storeyed and symmetrically composed 
elevation of the H-shaped house. The site presented no obstacles to the formality of the lay-out, 
for a considerable stretch of fairly even ground was at hand, although it is a country of hill and 
dale, and not far to the south-west rises the conspicuous and detached hill that its Norman 
Lords named Mons acutus. At the foot of it they founded the Cluniac Priory of which the 
admirable surviving gate-house was not erected until the monastic age was drawing to its close, 
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and long after much of the parish acreage had come into the possession of the Phelips family 
that still holds it. In 1908 the present owner, Mr. Edward Phelips, then the heir, received 
the Dorset Archzological Society at Montacute House and gave them much information as to 
its history, which is incorporated in a volume of 
the proceedings. 

Thomas Phelips, escheator for Somerset 
and Dorset, and a landowner in both counties, 
certainly possessed lands and a house at Montacute 
a score of years before 1501, when he died 
and was buried in the Priory Church. His son 
Richard was of Montacute and also of Charborough 
in Dorset and sat in the House of Commons for 
Melcombe Regis in that county. In due course 
he was succeeded by his son Thomas, who, 
like his father and grandfather before him, was 
escheator for the two counties. He held the 
family estates for the greater part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and, with his wife, was buried at Montacute. 
He left four sons; and as to the two middle 
ones we are vouchsafed no information whatever, 
while as to the eldest we are told that he 
preferred the Dorset estate of Corfe Mullen and 
sold Montacute to his youngest brother Edward. 
He, as his father’s letters show, was the latter’s 
favourite son, and was certainly the ablest and 
most successful. A lawyer who made his mark 
under Elizabeth, he obtained means not only 
to buy the acres, but to build the house at 
Montacute, which must have been far advanced 
in 1599, as that date appears on the chimney- 
piece of the small dining-room (Fig. 253). Kirby 
(page 78) and Wollaton (page 183) had already 

244.—GROUND PLAN OF HOUSE AND been built and there is enough similarity in the 
FORECOURT. general scheme of plan and elevation as well as 

of various details between them and Montacute 

to make the conjecture reasonable that Thorpe provided Edward Phelips with a design. If he 
had done the same for Longleat, and if the “‘ R. S.”’ who was employed there as a master mason 
in 1578 was the Robert Smythson who saw to the building of Wollaton between 1580 and 1588, 
some connection of Thorpe and Smythson with the creation of Montacute is more probable 
than the view of Mr. Phelips, who suggested to the Dorset Archzologists that ‘‘ as at Longleat 
Sir John Thynne was his own architect, so here Sir Edward was his own designer.” Although 
Montacute is by no means so large and sumptuous as Wollaton, yet the ornamental forms and 
enrichments are near akin. ‘The lavish use of niche and roundel as exterior ornaments finds 
its first expression at Wollaton. But itis equally dominant on the east, or only elaborated elevation 
of Montacute. Here shell-topped niches in pairs (Fig. 247), arranged as seats, occupy the spaces 
under the ground floor windows, while above several ot them are placed roundels taking the form 
of a plain half-spherical concavity, as we also find at Longleat. Eight niches (Fig. 246) occupy 
the narrow spaces between the top floor windows, and a ninth accentuates the central gable-like 
semi-circle that tops the porch parapet. Nine there had to be because the statues that fill the 
niches represent the nine worthies, altnough they might represent anybody, for Paynims, Jews 
and Christians, ranging over all the centuries from Hector to Charlemagne, are decked out in 
the garb which Renaissance Italy had adopted as classic. At Wollaton, we are told (page 198), 
the niches were to be filled with statues obtained in Italy but lost at sea. At Montacute the 
statues are of English material and probably of English workmanship, like the various beasts 
that sit on the true or imitative gable ends—curved, angular, or composite—that appear on all 
elevations. As at Wollaton, classic entablatures are used as string courses, and there is much 
the same use of obelisks on the plinths that divide the balustrades of both house and forecourt. 
It is noticeable that these new type string courses are confined to the one important elevation, 
at the corner of which they stop, and south and north the traditional form is used and does not 
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245.—GARDEN PORCH AND TERRACE. 
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2.40.—GARDEN FRONT : FIGURES BELOW PARAPET. 


mitre at the meeting points (Fig. 250). Were the general plan and elevation due to Edward 
Phelips and his master mason, the ‘‘ upright” of the east side and its forecourt having been 
obtained from 'Thorpe or other designer who had turned his attention to newer and more 
classical forms ? . 

The fenestration of the east elevation is even fuller than that of Wollaton, and shows that 
Hardwick had no monopoly of the ‘“‘ more glass than wall” phrase, an addition to the window 
area being obtained by the two-storeyed bays of the east front and the semi-circular, trebly 
transomed oriels under the north and south gables (Fig. 249). 

The ground level of the house floor is somewhat higher than that of the forecourt, and a 
very dignified aspect is given by raising a flagged terrace on six steps running the whole rooft. 
length of the centre of the house and projecting as far as the wings. ‘Three more steps give access 
to the porch through a simple rusticated arch topped by a panel of the Phelips arms (Fig. 245). 
The original interior disposition shows no Thorpian experiments, but follows the medizeval plan. 
You entered a passage-way which ran through the single room width of the house. ‘To the left 
were winter parlour, pantries, kitchen and other offices. ‘To the right two arches through a 
screen (Fig. 251) still lead to the hall, a room some 45ft. long but of single storey height. ‘The 
screen, in the matter of its columns and arches, is on the same lines as the larger and more 
elaborate one at Wollaton, being wholly of stone, although “‘ a later taste painted and plastered it.” 
There being no gallery, a parapet was needless, and we have here the same sort of strapwork pedi- 
menting as that with which Thorpe topped the Wollaton towers. Wooden screens, as at Chastleton 
(Fig. 250) often show, in more modest manner, this form of ornamentation. At Montacute there 
are original stone doorways and chimneypiece to the hall and also heraldic glass giving evidence 
of the intermarriage of Phelipses with Spekes, Comptons and Pigotts. But the most interesting 
bit of Elizabethan work here is the plaster panel that stretches across the upper part of the north 
wall (Fig. 252). It represents two scenes in the painful life of a henpecked husband. ‘To the 
left he is seen, under cover, nursing the baby with one hand, while with the other he is seeking 
to help himself to beer. ‘This is against the marital rule and prompt chastisement is falling upon 
him, for his wife is smiting his head with her shoe. The scene is observed by a neighbour, who 
reports to his fellows. ‘They decree that the nerveless creature must “ ride the stang,” and so 
the right-hand scene shows him astride the pole paraded round the village green, an object of 
parochial derision. ‘Through the stone doorway with the Phelips rose in the spandrels, which 
is under this plasterwork picture, are reached the two principal downstair parlours, the one 
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occupying the east end of the wing being the great dining-room (Fig. 254). It is oak wainscoted 
in a geometric panel-within-panel scheme and topped by an entablature in the same material, 
above which is another and deeper ‘entablature in plaster whereof the broad frieze is of strap- 
work framing panels where the Phelips roses and chevron alternate with a procession of domestic 
beasts. The stone chimneypiece, once painted like the hall screen, has been scraped with great 
advantage. There is much simple dignity about the chimneypieces in the principal Montacute 
rooms. ‘That in the hall has twin Ionic columns supporting a most reticently treated entablature 
and there is no second storey. But the one in the great dining-room reaches the ceiling, the 
columns, used singly, being superposed, and there is enrichment of all salient parts. In the 


248.—THE EARLY TUDOR WORK ADDED TO THE WEST FRONT. 
It was transferred from Clifton Maybank in 1786. - 


Great Chamber, or library (Fig. 257), which is situate over the dining-room, much the same 
decorative scheme is used 1n the space above the fire-arch and in the frieze. But the columns 
are twin and have Corinthian capitals, while above are not columns but shell-topped niches like 
those already noticed outside, and like others on the principal staircase (Fig. 255). ‘Tradition 
represents those in the library as filled with figures not of armoured ‘‘ Worthies,” but of folk 
so lightly clad that they offended Victorian delicacy and were removed. ‘The panelling in 
the library is imitative of that in the dining-room, but the plaster-work of frieze and ceiling 
is original. ‘The latter has the narrow involved ribbing that was growing out of fashion when 
Montacute was built. The frieze is unusually elaborate, the alternate panels and ‘‘ drops ” 
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having floral enrichment besides cartouches for arms and heads. Of just the same character 
but more simply treated is the frieze in the brown room (Fig. 256). They are a noteworthy 
feature at Montacute, as they are at Chastleton (Figs. 358 and 359). 
On the other side of the hall, and before reaching pantries and kitchens—to which the 
south wing is devoted—we come upon the small dining-room, called, in the eighteenth century, 
the common parlour (Fig. 253). On the plasterwork above the fire-arch are the Phelips arms and 
crest with mantling and with the date 1599 already alluded to. In other respects the room was 
re-treated later, and that brings us back to the history of the family, and especially of Sir Edward 
Phelips whose portrait is seen hanging in this room. The black cap and habit are relieved by 
the white ruff. He stands demure and dignified with right hand on a table on which is seen a 
great mace, no doubt that of the Speaker of the House of Commons, which office all agree he 
held, although no writer on the subject appears 
to have stated the date. He was an important 
and trusted lawyer and official and, as there 
appears to be material for a life of him, someone | 
should fill the gap caused by his omission in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. All we gather 
is that he became Queen’s Sergeant shortly 
before Elizabeth’s death, that he was knighted at 
the Coronation of James I in 1603, and, ere he 
died in 1613, was Chancellor to Prince Henry, 
Speaker of the House of Commons and Master of 
the Rolls. Mr. Firth writes of him that he was 


a strong anti-Catholic. He once condemned a man to death 
for the offence of ‘entertaining a Jesuit,’’ and it was he who 
in 1606 opened with zest the indictmert against Guy Fawkes 
for his share in the Gunpowder Plot. ‘The papers containing 
his notes of the trial were discovered at Montacute some sixty 
years ago, after having been long forgotten. 
His anti-Catholic views were shared by his son 
and successor, Sir Robert, who, in 1620, when a 
Catholic barrister named Floyd had insulted 
Protestantism in the person of James I’s daughter 
Elizabeth and her husband, the “‘ writer King ” 
of Bohemia, proposed that a scene somewhat like 
that depicted in plaster at Montacute should be 
enacted. Asa member of the House of Commons 
he proposed that Floyd should ride with his face 
to the horse’s tail from Westminster to the ‘Tower 
bearing on his hat a paper with the inscription ‘“‘ A 
popish wretch that hath maliciously scandalized 
his Majesty’s children,” and then be thrown into 
a dungeon appropriately called Little Ease 
“with as much pain as he shall be able to endure 
without loss or danger of his life.” It was not 
long, however, ere Phelips was somewhat hoist 
with his own petard. His Majesty marrying 
children to Protestants was worthy of praise, 249.—THE NORTH-EAST SIDE. 
but when the wedding of Prince Charles to an. 
Infanta of Spain was favoured by James and his favourite, Buckingham, the Protestant M.P.’s 
were up in arms. ‘‘ Gifted with an eloquent tongue, and with every virtue except discretion, 
Phelips, at least, was not the man to leave unuttered the opinions which he shared with those 
around him.” He was active in the debates of the autumn of 1621 which led to a quarrel with 
James over the privileges of the Commons. The King dissolved Parliament and sent three 
members, of which Phelips was one, to the Tower. In the following August they were liberated 
on condition of not straying far from their homes. When the Spanish negotiations broke down 
in 1624, and the irate Buckingham wanted war with that nation, a new Parliament, in which 
Phelips again sat, was ready to support the scheme in its own way. That, however, was not 
the way of Charles, now become King. So he and Buckingham were soon at variance with the 
first Parliament of the reign in which Phelips was a frequent and outspoken critic of the Crown’s 
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policy. So much so that S. R. Gardiner, our ablest historian of the period, considered that 


As far as the history of such an assembly can be summed up in the name of any single man, the history of the Parliament of 
1625 is summed up in the name of Phelips. At the opening of the session his hasty advocacy of an immediate adjournment 
met with little response. But under the pressure of events the House came gradually round to his side, and he virtually 
assumed that unacknowledged leadership which was all that the traditions of Parliament at that time permitted. 


When matters reached the point of impeaching Buckingham, Charles dissolved the Parliament, 
and, to prevent their sitting in the next one, he selected Phelips and other leaders to be sheriffs 
of their respective counties for the following year. But in the Parliament called in 1628, after 
the failure of the Isle 
de Rhé expedition, 
Phelips was again to 
the fore in the debates 
that led to the framing, 
of the Petition of Rights 
and the Remonstrance. 
After Buckingham’s 
murder in the summer 
of that year, Phelips’ 
opposition zeal cooled 
and we hear of no an- 
tagonism between him 
and the government of 
Laud and Strafford 
under which he passed 
his last days. His son, 
Colonel Edward 
Phelips, who succeeded 
him in 1639, was cer- 
tainly no Parliamentar- 
ian, for his descendant 
and namesake tells us 
Spe that he ‘“:sold 
the tapestries and rode 
off to join the King ” 
when the Civil War 
began. He appears girt 
in armour in one of the 
many family pictures 
that hang above the hall 
wainscoting (Fig. 252). 
His active participation 
on the royal side—he 
was present at the 
sieges of Bristol and 
Exeter—led to the 
sequestration of 
Montacute, but it came 
Meee to him at the 
Restoration. It had 


been visited by a Par- 254.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE GREAT DINING-ROOM. 


liamentary force, but 

escaped serious injury and remained almost as old Sir Edward had built it until the ownership of the 
fifth in descent from him. ‘The Edward Phelips who, as a lad of nine succeeded in 1734, made 
considerable alterations when he reached the age of sixty, but he did so in a very conservative 
manner. ‘There can have been originally no communication between the wings except through 
the rooms of the central block (Plan, Fig. 244). This could be remedied by adding on the west side, 
between the two staircases which occur as additions to the width of the wings on this side. Such 
added convenience was likely to be effected in the eighteenth century at the expense of the exterior 
architectural unity and character. Edward Phelips had the chance of avoiding this and he took 
it. His ancestor, old Sir Edward, had an uncle, Sir John Horsey, who owned Clifton Maybank 
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in Dorsetshire, and who added 
to it, probably just after he 
succeeded his father there in 
1546. In 1786 house and 
contents were for sale piece- 
meal, and we find, under date 
May 2nd of that year, the 
following entry in Edward 
Phelips’ diary : 
My wife and self attended the sale 
of the materials of Clifton House 
then pulling down, and we bought 
the porch, arms, pillars and all the 
ornamental stone to be transferred 
to the intended west front of 
Montacute. 
In the following year he made 
a further note on the subject : 


31 March: Returned from Catstock 
Lodge to Montacute. On my return 
I proceeded briskly with my build- 
ing of the west front, and on the 
16th June I was enabled to pull 
down the scaffolding. 
The intrusion is suffi- 
- ciently apt to be in appearance 
scarce an. intrusion at all: 
And in itself it is quite a 
delightful piece of architec- 
ture (Fig. 248). ‘The porch is 
certainly one of the gems of 
Henry VIII’s later time. The 
arched doorway, the finialled 
‘‘ pillars” or corner buttresses, 
the frieze of shields are still 
pregnant with Gothic tradi- 


r tion. But the Renaissance, 
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2,58.—ORIEL IN THE LONG GALLERY. 


as a fresh wave from Italy, has swept on to the great panel where graceful boys hold up the 
diamond-shaped frame of the Horsey arms, as they do the Kytson arms over the somewhat 
similar doorway at Hengrave. The panel itself contains delicate carving in its upper triangles 
where intertwined in foliage we find the initials ‘‘ J. H.” and “ E. H.” for John Horsey and his 
wife Edith Phelips. The angular sides of the panel are enriched with Renaissance scroll work 
and passing upwards as pilasters support other heraldic boys standing on capitals, Corinthian 
in character. ‘The window they flank has not, any more than the others brought from Clifton, the 
depressed arch head of Hengrave or Barrington, but the same square head as the late Elizabethan 
ones of the fabric of Montacute, whereof the mullions take late Gothic cavetto form, which 
is curious for the days of old Sir Edward Phelips when not only had it been generally super- 
seded by a plain chamfer, but even that was giving way to the ovolo which prevailed in Jacobean 
days. But that the cavetto form was still favoured, at this date, by other Somerset builders we 
have already seen at Mells (page 112). 

It would appear that it was not stonework only that this eighteenth century Phelips obtained 
from Clifton, for his nineteenth century namesake says that what was then called the “‘ new 
Common Parlour” was fitted ‘“‘ with materials taken from Clifton Maybank.” ‘The ‘plaster- 
work with the 1599 date is surely original, but just as surely the fine panels, with twin columns 
‘set in front of them, are an introduction and an adaptation, and together with the wainscoting 
may well be part of the 1787 alterations. ‘Two generations later there were some further changes. 
John Phelips who ruled at Montacute from 1806 to 1834 was a popular and influential squire, 
for many years Chairman of Quarter Sessions. His great-grandson, the present owner, says that 
‘‘ his ideas of hospitality being on a lavish scale,”’ he made the long gallery “‘ suitable for a dining- 
room ”’ by “‘ removing main beams ” and making a new ceiling, with the result that the walls 
began to bulge and the heavy stone tiles of the roof had to be replaced by light slates. Certainly 
there was room for feasting here, for the gallery, with that at Chastleton (Fig. 353), is in the first 
rank of those we have of the roof form. ‘That at Montacute occupies, on the top floor, the entire 
18oft. length of the house, and the splendid oriels (Fig. 258) light it at each end. Here we find a 
very characteristic piece of furniture of old Sir Edward’s time in the shape of a draw-out table with 
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carved bulbous legs. It may well have been one of those tables “‘ fixed as the freehold,” as John 
Evelyn called them a century later, that were made for and often framed up in Elizabethan halls, 
such as the one at Whitehall (page 144), which, though for long degraded to the kitchen, has 
carried on through many ownerships. The Montacute example has seen no family change and 
has suffered from no adversity. : 

The 1787 alteration to the west side made that the main entrance front up to which a drive 
was brought, the original forecourt being re-arranged as a garden. No change, except horticultural, 
was made in any detail of its admirable architecture. The corner pavilions are in form and 
proportion exactly suited to their position. They satisfy the eye now, and will have done so 
still more when so many older buildings with corner defensive outworks still survived. The 
Montacute pavilions, however, are purely for amenity, purely to meet the inherited instinct for 
outworks and the new desire for symmetrical beauty. Their detail, rich and satisfying, is 
carefully reproduced in the general scheme. The little side temples (Fig. 240) and the principal 
gate-piers are topped with the same hollow sphere as sits on the lofty apex of the pavilion roofs. 
The side gate-piers are fitted with the obelisk that appears on the pavilion corners, and is again 
repeated on the plinths of the balustrade which encloses the forecourt and forms the parapet 
of the house. The same round columnal and capitalled chimney shafts as occur at Wollaton 
and Kirby are used for the house (except on the west side) and for the pavilions. 

On each side of the forecourt are larger garden enclosures, perhaps original as regards their 
general extent, but showing later details. That to the south ‘“ consists of a fine lawn bordered 
by gravel walks and yew hedges. At the furthest end is a stone-arched summerhouse and a yew 
walk where the close-clipped trees are trained to meet overhead and form a green arcade.” All 
this, being on the office side of the house, may originally have been orchard and vegetable ground. 
But the north garden has evidences of considerable work dating from the early days of formal 
gardening. ‘he object was to get a measure of shelter and privity in an open situation and yet 
every opportunity of seeing out from it if desired. ‘The centre is therefore sunk and raised 
terraces run round it, the noblest passing along the side of the house and forecourt. It is 
fifteen yards wide and has a broad flight of steps descending to the grassy flat (Fig. 250). In 
the centre of this sunk or privy garden is a beautiful and shapely pool, girt round with a stone 
balustrade. Here the obelisk-topped plinths again reappear, but the outline of the balusters 
themselves is different from those of house and forecourt, and resembles that used during 
our late Renaissance period, so that they may be one of the improvements made after the 
Restoration gave back to its owner the sequestered estate. Again the material used is the local 
Hamdon Hill stone universally present at Montacute and giving the highest results to this most 
excellent and complete general design of an ample Elizabethan country house. Time has done 
nothing but improve. The stone is durable and so without injury takes on a gloriously toned 
patina of every form of moss and lichen. It is a sweet place in a glorious setting. 
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KNOLE, KENT 


VER since 1603, Knole has been the chief home of the Sackvilles, and a visitor, rendered 
enthusiastic by the remarkable excellence of the house and its contents, might well 
propound the syllogism that England is the premier land for country homes, that Knole 
is the premier country home of England, and that therefore Knole is the premier country 

house of the world. Such a view may be rather too sweeping to meet with unreserved and- 
universal acceptance ; but that it is not altogether extravagant will be generally felt, not only 
by those who know Knole, but even by those who study the fully representative illustrations 
now brought together. 

We have, indeed, noble houses of equal size, of greater sumptuousness, of more complete 
and synchronal architectural design, such as Burghley and Hatfield, Blenheim and Wentworth 
Woodhouse. We have others that can claim a longer period of inhabitance and a survival 
of portions dating from remoter times. Such are Penshurst and Warwick, Berkeley.and Maxstoke. 
But is there another that on so large a scale, in so comprehensive a manner and in so untouched 
a condition presents with equal vividness a picture of what is best and most typical of that 
period of stately yet picturesque house-building, Continentally influenced yet strongly native, 
which is the subject of this volume? There is little at Knole much earlier or much later than 
this period. Its earliest features date from the time of the last generation of the Plantagenets. 
The most general and arresting characteristics of its outward and inward appearance were given 
to it under the first of the Stuarts. Of course, there are later touches, for it has ever since been 
a favourite seat of men of wealth who have maintained it in good condition and introduced the 
fashions of their own day. Thus, there are certain Palladian ingredients which, if not essential 
to the recipe, enrich without marring ; while some neo-Gothic sauces needful to stimulate the 
early nineteenth century palate must certainly be regretted and yet may be swallowed without 
a wry face and with a feeling of thankfulness that they were meted out here with far more restraint 
than was at all usual at the time. 
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A house where so much conservatism has been the rule and where there has been no change 
of ownership for over three centuries might be expected to yield among its muniments ample 
records of its inception and its evolution. ‘There might be authentic plans of the original or 
the renovated fabric, letters with allusions to additions and alterations, inventories reciting 
the contents under succeeding generations, bills from the builders and cabinet-makers employed 
by various owners. Such, where they occur, give reliable data for a positive and precise architec- 
tural history of the house to which they relate. It would be interesting indeed to be able to place 
Knole in this category, for thus a most illuminating page in the annals of English architecture 
and its associated crafts could be written. Regretfully, therefore, it must be announced that such 
writings survive only in small quantity, and that the narrative of the making of Knole must largely 
be compiled from the evidence of its own details and from inferences drawn from the circumstances 
and inclinations of its successive owners. Such, quite as much as the acceptance of previous 
accounts and of fanciful traditions, have been the sources of the present description, which for 
that very reason is sketchy rather than complete, conjectural rather than conclusive. 

Thoughmany have had a hand in producing the Knole of to-day, two men stand prominently 
forward as its authors, and if the history of so great and varied a pile is to be condensed into 
nutshell space, it is convenient and not incorrect to say that it was built by Archbishop Bourchier 
in the decade that followed his purchase of the estate in 1457, and was remodelled by Thomas, 
first Earl of Dorset, in the five years that preceded his death in 1608. Precisely what each of 
these two found when they began, and what they left when they finished, cannot be laid down ; 
but we shall conclude that Bourchier possibly built on an existing site, that two of his successors 
in the See of Canterbury certainly made additions, that Dorset probably found the place much 
dilapidated, that his death five years after he had entered into occupation of the house left a good 
deal of work to be done by his immediate successors, and that the temporary neglect and abandon- 
ment of the house under the Commonwealth invited, if it did not compel, post-Restoration 
owners to leave their mark on both the fabric and the furnishings. 

Among the many castles and manors owned by the mediaeval Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Otford held a fairly important place. It was held by them in demesne and was not infrequently 
their residence. It was the centre of a considerable territory, including the manors of Chevening, 
Brasted and Sevenoaks. But within the bounds of the parish of Sevenoaks lay also the manor 
of Knole, and from an early date—as early certainly as the reign of John—Knole had always 
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262.—BOURCHIER’S GATE-HOUSE. 
Elevation to Stone Court. 


belonged to the same owners as the neighbouring manors of Seal and Kemsing. Frequently 
this group passed to different families either by inheritance or by purchase, and in the early part 
of the fifteenth century they were among the possessions of James Fiennes. This cadet of the 
house of Hurstmonceux began a successful career under Henry V, while under Henry VI he was 
created Lord Saye and Sele, and was one of the officials and favourites who assisted the Duke 
of Suffolk to make the unpopular peace with France in 1444. How trouble came of it and how 
Suffolk was murdered at sea in 1450 are well-known matters of history. The men of Kent 
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then rose under Jack Cade and defeated the King’s troops at Sevenoaks. Lord Saye and Sele 
was High Treasurer and also Lord-Lieutenant of Kent, and against him and his sheriff, William 
Crowmer, the people of Kent were especially angered, for it was said of them that they caused 
taxation to fall lightly upon themselves and their class but oppressively upon the commonalty. 
The success at Sevenoaks led to the occupation of London and to the capture and beheading of 
Saye and of Crowmer. The son and successor of the murdered minister came into a troublous 
inheritance, and was unlucky in his warring, for Leland tells us that he “ being in renowne 
was twise taken prisoner whereby he was much punishid by the purse.”’ This obliged him partly 
to mortgage and partly to sell his estates. Fortunately he had married the heiress of the Wykehams 
of Broughton Castle in Oxfordshire, which his descendants still hold. But the Kentish properties 
which his father had acquired in his prosperous days had to go. A successful citizen and Lord 
Mayor of London was the chief purchaser. Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, although for residence he 
preferred Blickling in his own native county of Norfolk, yet also had money to invest in Kentish 
acres. From the second Lord Saye and Sele, therefore, he bought Hever Castle and the manors 
of Seal and Kemsing. Why Knole was not included in the purchase we do not know ; but the 
probable reason was that the man of Royal blood who had recently become Primate of England 
desired to possess it and was powerful enough to make good his wish. Anyhow, as Kilburne 
tells us in his “‘ Survey ” of Kent published in 1659, ‘‘ Thomas Bourchier about 200 years since 
bought Knoll of the Lord Say and Seal and there built a faire House.” The date of the indenture 
is June 30th, 1456. 

The new purchaser, having for his great-grandfathers Edward III and that monarch’s 
Chancellor, Robert Bourchier, was a younger son destined for the Church, where family influence, 
joined to his own capacity, could easily bring him to the front. Preferment began pouring 
in upon him as soon as he came of age, and before he was thirty he was Bishop of Worcester. 
In 1444 he was translated to the more opulent See of Ely, where the monkish historian accuses 
him of never once officiating in the cathedral except on the day of his installation and of allowing 
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With Dorset’s Gables on either side. 


we 
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264.—IN THE STONE COURT. 


his agents to rack-rent his tenants in order to increase his income. Although in this account 
there may be a touch of personal malignity, there is no doubt that Bourchier in his earlier days 
neglected his episcopal duties in favour of the critical politics of Henry VI’s reign. His dislike 
to the government of the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Saye and Sele inclined him to the Yorkist 
faction, and it was after the Duke of York was declared Protector in 1454 that the House of 
Commons petitioned that Thomas Bourchier should be appointed to the vacant See of Canterbury 
for ‘‘ his grete merits, virtues and grete blood he comes of.” It was an excellent appointment, 
for his high birth, connected with his lofty office and his impartiality, enabled him more than 
once to act as mediator rather than as partisan during the thirty years of internecine strife. He 
it was who brought about the pacification of 1458 and blessed the King, the Queen and the 
momentarily reconciled nobles at a thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s. After that he retired 
to his diocese and hoped for a season of peace. But when strife once more broke out, he openly 
met the Yorkists when they landed in Kent and marched with them to London and thence to 
Northampton. On all subsequent important occasions—at the crowning of Edward IV, at 
the marriage of that monarch with Elizabeth Wydville, at the crowning of Richard III, and again 
at the crowning and the marriage of Henry VII—the Archbishop took a prominent part. But 
all through this period he spent much of his time performing his ecclesiastical duties and living 
in his diocese, and within his diocese, Knole had become his principal home. Hasted, misreading 
Kilburne, says that he ‘‘ rebuilt the manor house of Knole and inclosed a park round the same 
and resided much at it.’”’ The word “ rebuilding’ implies an earlier. house, but we have no 
definite knowledge that Knole, any more than Kemsing and Seal, had been a residential property 
of its owners. ‘They had always belonged to men with other estates, and there may only have 
been such a domicile and outbuildings at Knole as were necessary for the administration and 
farming of an unimportant property. Bourchier, then, is likely to have been the first to recognise 
its capabilities as a fine site for a great house and an ample park conveniently situated close to 
his manors of Otford and Sevenoaks. ‘The absence of any considerable house would probably 
recommend itself to him. Of palaces, dating from older times, he had plenty, such as Charing 
and Otford in Kent, Mayfield in Sussex and Croydon in Surrey, as well as that which lay under 
the shadow of his cathedral church at Canterbury and that which stood close to Westminster 
and London at Lambeth. But at the time of his purchase at Knole domestic architecture was 
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making strides in England, especially as regards the arrangement and the multiplication of rooms, 
and thus a man of Royal blood, of great position and of vast estate would certainly wish to house 
himself in the best possible manner of his day. The great lay lords were too much engaged in the 
civil war, with its many turns of the wheel of fortune, to do much building. Not so a great church- 
man who held the balance between parties and who did not copy the example of some of his 
episcopal contemporaries, such as Chicheley and Waynfleet, and build and endow Oxford colleges. 
Knole, therefore, as Bourchier left it, must have been an exceptionally fine and typical example 
of the country house building of his day, and, despite extensive Jacobean remodelling, we can 
still get some idea of what it was originally like. As two of his successors are said to have laid 
out large sums upon it, the whole of the pre-Jacobean work that we find cannot be his. Either 
Morton or Warham may have been the builder of three sides of the outer quadrangle, known as 
the ‘Green Court.” But for the rest, from the gate-house (Fig. 262) that divides the Green Court 
from the Stone Court away to the distant south-east tower next to the chapel (Fig. 269), we may 
be certain that Archbishop Bourchier’s great house extended. His mother’s first and second 
husbands had been Earls of Stafford, and the favourite badge of the Staffords was the knot. 
For instance, her eldest son (who became Duke of Buckingham) when preparing to defend the 
Lancastrian cause in the year that his half-brother, Bourchier, became Archbishop, is said by 
Sir John Paston to have ordered ‘“‘ to be made M!. M!'. bendes with knottes,” no doubt to set 
upon the livery of his men. ‘The Archbishop adopted the same badge, and it is still to be seen 
carved on one of the corbels of the room over the entrance arch and also in the spandrels of a 
fireplace in the south-east tower. Despite the troublous time in which he lived, he seems to have 
relied upon his ecclesiastical character rather than upon any fortifications for the-defence of his 
house against anything more than very weak marauding bands. Yet it is probable that, if he did 
not erect the whole of the Green quadrangle, he had some sort of walled enclosure in front of 
his gate-house and its flanking buildings, since even such windows as remain untouched—and there 
are several even on the ground floor—are of considerable size and have somewhat wider lights 
than were usual in his day. The others were altered subsequently, and were given their present 
size by using old mullions and heads, but setting a considerable new piece in the centre of the 
latter to give the lights much greater width. ‘This was probably done at the same time that the 
proportions and appearance of the gate-house were injured by the addition of the central, tower-like 
block of masonry with a sham Gothic arch and tracery that sustains the clock turret. It appears 
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in the plate in Hasted’s ake ESS) eS BEES! 
Kent published in | : oe ! 
io but not in ; oe ee 

Badeslade’s drawing 
dating from earlier in 
that century. Bour- 
chier’s design was of a 
pair of three-storeyed 
flanking towers with a 
lower centre having an 
oriel window over the 
EMtrance arch. ‘I‘he 
latter has angels hold- 
ing shields of his arms 
in the spandrels. The 
former is_ traceried, 
and breaks the line of 
machicolation which 
gives a defensive 
aspect, if no real 
strength, to the build- 
ing. ‘The oriel room 
was probably the 
Archbishop’s _ private 
chapel, for, as well as 
the corbel with the 
knot, there is another 
sculptured with the 
eters 1H. 5. The 
archway led to the 
principal court of the 
Archbishop’s house 
(D on Plan, Fig. 277), 
and facing it, as was 
usual, was the great 
halle Except where 
added buildings caused 
them to be blocked up, 
it retains its original 
windows, but every 
Mmren feature 1s 
Waeobean. The size 
and general disposi- 
tion, however, have 
probably not been 
greatly altered. From 267.—-A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SOUTH FRONT. 

the courtyard a door- 

way opens on to the “screens.” ‘To the right the hall is entered ; to the left are the pantry 
and buttery doors. At the end is a doorway, not opening direct into the court of office—known 
as the Water Court (Fig. 271)—but into a porch which had a door into the court on the one side 
and on the other opened into a servery or hall, across which was the great kitchen, with wide 
fire-arches and a lofty timbered roof resting on corbels. This seems to have been somewhat 
curtailed in size, but otherwise very little altered. The position is unusual. Mediaeval kitchens 
were generally approached down a passage lying between the pantry and the buttery, there being 
treble doorways on that side of the “ screens.’’ The different arrangement at Knole may just 
possibly have been caused by transforming the hall of an older house into the kitchen, but far 
more likely was dictated by the nature of the site. ‘There is a rapid drop to the north, and the 
kitchen would have been, as many of the outbuildings on that side are, at a much lower level 
than the hall and offices, and this would have been considered inconvenient. The kitchen 
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side of the little inner court is one of the best preserved bits of Bourchier’s house. At each 
end is a two-storeyed projecting porch. More or less centrally rises a great chimney stack. 
The composition is balanced without being symmetrical, for the windows are not equally spaced 
and sized. It is, therefore, very typical of its time. 

Bourchier is thought to have begun his building soon after he acquired the estate, and he 
will, therefore, have had many years’ enjoyment of the completed house. Here it was that he 
heard in August, 1485, that the last of the Plantagenets had fallen at Bosworth and that Henry 
Tudor was King: He went to London to anoint him, and was again in London the following 
January to marry his Sovereign to Elizabeth of York. Then once more—an old man of eighty 
and near his end—he retired to his favourite home, and there he made his will and passed away 
in the early spring. To his nephews he left certain lands as well as his cup, “* commonly called 
the great Bolle of Gold.” But Knole itself, though his own by purchase, was given to his 
successors in the See. Soon after he had become Archbishop he had met with a doctor of both 
civil and canon law practising in the Court of Arches. John Morton was a Dorsetshire man, 
who distinguished himself at Oxford, made a position there and obtained a good deal of church 
preferment before the new Archbishop noticed him as a lawyer in London and recommended 
him as a Privy Councillor. Unlike his patron he was a strong partisan, and in spite of being a 
cleric was with the 
Lancastrian host at the 
battle of 'Towton, where, 
fighting on the other 
side, Lord Sayeand Sele, 
the vendor of Knole, 
was killed. With the 
Queen, Morton then 
escaped abroad, where 
he did much to maintain 
the Lancastrian cause. 
But after the battle of 
Tewkesbury he saw that 
that cause was lost. 
He obtained his pardon, 
and was far too able an 
administrator to be 
overlooked. He became 
Master of the Rolls, and 
in 1479 his old friend, 
the Archbishop, con- 
secrated him Bishop of 
Ely. The intrigues of 


strings and the dangers 
which he ran under 
Richard III are well 
known, for Sir Thomas 
More began life as a 
member of his house- 
hold, and has made us 
intimate with (hag 
patron’s public and pri- 
vate life. To him Henry 
Tudor largely owed 
his crown, and seeing 
in him a most capable 
minister, he appointed 
him Lord Chancellor 
at the moment when 
the old Archbishop was 
268.--THE WEST GATEWAY INTO THE GARDEN. awaiting death at Knole. 
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269.—THE SOUTH-EAST CORNER. 
Showing the junction of the Chapel with Bourchier’s building. 


A few months later he had succeeded him in the Primacy and in the possession of Knole, where 
Hasted tells us that he resided much and laid out great sums in repairs and additions. It must 
be remembered, however, that during the whole of his archiepiscopacy he was Henry VII’s 
Lord Chancellor and most active minister, and that, therefore, his residence at Knole must have 
been very intermittent. We know, however, that he kept Christmas here in 1492, a year after 
young More had joined his household. In the great hall of Knole, then, we may picture the clever 
boy, as was his wont when a mystery play was enacted before his patron, ‘‘ stepping in among the 
players making up an extemporary part of his own.” Here, too, he may have laid the scene 
described in his “‘ Utopia.” ‘The company are sitting at meat. There are English lawyers 
and clerics, and there is also the jester. Hithlodaye, the foreign reformer, declares against the 
harshness of English laws against evil-doers. An English lawyer defends them while a friar 
and the jester begin a quarrel. But the Archbishop, the head of the English law and the chief 
member of Henry VII’s somewhat oppressive and unpopular Government, is described as very 
sympathetic to reform. ‘The veneration that More had for him, as well as the high esteem 
in which he was held by the best minds of his day, prove that he was a man of broad sympathies 
and great heart, although the difficult times in which he lived and the stern policy of the master 
he served very likely led him to act with severity. Like his predecessor, he seems to have been 
fully eighty when he died. To the very last he remained in harness discharging the onerous 
duties of his two high offices. But in October, 1500, while at Knole, he was struck down by a 
quartan ague, from which he had not the strength to recover. During the two years that his 
successor, Henry Dean, was Archbishop, he had time to desert Knole and rebuild Otford ; but 
when he died in 1503, Warham, who, like Morton, was Lord Chancellor as well as Archbishop, 
again favoured Knole. 

Just as we learn much of Morton’s character and domestic life from Sir Thomas More, 
who lived so much with him in early life, so another and even greater scholar throws clear light 
on the manner of man William Warham was. Erasmus found in him a generous patron and a 
delightful host, who, he declares, ‘‘ treats me as if he were my father or my brother.”” He cannot 
praise him too much: ‘‘ What genius! what copiousness! what vivacity ! what facility in the 
most complicated discussions! what erudition! what politeness!’ The busy Archbishop Lord 
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Chancellor, who never neglected his duties, found, like Morton had done before him, time for 
worthy entertaining : . 


Conversation with the learned and literary occupations were his only recreations. Sometimes two hundred persons dined at 
his table ; it was frequented by bishops, dukes and lords ; it never took more than an hour of his time ; he drank no wine, 
he was very cheerful ; he never supped; but if some of his intimate friends (and he admitted me among them) remained with 
him till that hour, he sat down to table with them, eating nothing or scarcely anything himself. He was fond of wit, and occa- 
sionally witty, but his wit had no bitterness. He left behind him no more money than wes necessary to pay his debts. 


The last remark surprises us little, when we read in Lambarde, who published his 
‘“ Perambulation of Kent ” in 1570, that he 


bestowed at Otforde thirty and three thousand poundes upon the house that is now to be seene notwithstanding that hee 
himselfe, Morton his immediate predecessor and Bourchier before him had not long before liberally builded at Knolle, a house 
little more than two miles from it. 


Although he no longer had the same voice in the government of the country when Henry VIII 
succeeded his father, Warham retained the Chancellorship until 1515. Meanwhile his influence, 
both in Church and State, had been eclipsed by the rising star, for the Primate of England found 
he had, even in ecclesiastical affairs, to give way to Wolsey when the latter became Cardinal 
and Legate a latere. But he maintained friendship with him and probably followed in his 
footsteps in many directions, including that of building. Wolsey was engaged upon the mighty 
scheme of creating Hampton Court, and Warham must have considered Knole already out of 
date, and therefore transferred his affections to Otford. Although the house had been so recently 
remodelled by Archbishop Dean, yet ideas of magnificence had rapidly developed, and Hasted 
tells us that Archbishop Warham, “ thinking the house too mean for him to reside in . . . 
rebuilt the whole of it except the hall and the chapel,” the cost amounting to the sum mentioned 
by Lambarde. 

Here Henry VIII certainly visited him in August, 1519, for a member of the Royal Household 
then writes to Wolsey from Penshurst saying that the Duke of Buckingham is making the King 
‘* excellent cheer ” at that Kentish seat, but adds, ‘“‘ this night the King goes to Otford.”” Whether 
this was an isolated visit to the Archbishop, or whether there is truth in the oft-repeated assertion 
that Henry VII and Henry VIII frequently visited him at Knole, it is a little difficult to decide. 
In proof of the latter assertion, Hasted refers his readers to Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera,”’ where certainly 
we find various Royal letters and other documents dating thence and purporting to be given 
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per ipsum Regem. ‘These words, however, may have been occasionally used as a mere form by a 
Lord Chancellor without the King being absolutely present. If all documents to which the 
Chancellor at this time affixed the Royal signet were given in the King’s presence, then we shall 
have to believe that he spent a large part of his time moving from one and another of the 
Archbishop’s palaces, for the documents reveal regular progresses from Canterbury to Charing, 
on to Knole or Otford and thence to Croydon before Westminster is reached, and this at dates 
when it can be shown that the King was elsewhere. 

But if Henry VIII did not “ frequently visit? Knole, he knew it sufficiently well to make 
him appreciate, and therefore desire it, either for himself or members of his family. "The breath 
had not long been out of Warham’s body before Princess Mary’s household had established 
itself at Otford. October and November, 1532, were spent there, and then an adjournment 
was made to Knole, where her cofferer’s accounts continue until May 5th, 1533, or a fortnight 
after Cranmer had obtained possession of the temporalities of the See. After that the new 
Archbishop was allowed to hold these palaces for five years, and we find him, in 1536, writing 
of Otford and Knole as the places ‘‘ where his most abode was.” Although he placed a set of 
shields, bearing the arms of his family, in one of the windows at Knole, yet there is probably 
no foundation for the tradition that names the chapel after him. It will be noticed that Lambarde, 
who was born before the surrender of Knole to the King, makes no mention of Cranmer in 
connection with the house, nor is it likely that the first Archbishop of the Reformed Church 
should have built a great chapel, which, moreover, as regards its exterior (Fig. 269), is quite 
characteristic of late fifteenth century work, and if not built by Bourchier, is most likely to have 
been erected by Morton. It joins rather curiously on to the tower where Bourchier’s knot 
appears on the chimney arch. ‘To get room for one of the chapel windows the wall near the 
chimney breast has had to be recessed up to a certain height and the upper part supported by 
a sustaining arch. ‘That rather implies that the two buildings were not erected at the same time, 
though, cf course, late medizval builders were often driven to such picturesque makeshifts 
by working from very sketchy plans. If the chapel is later than Bourchier’s time, so also will 
be the galleries that connect it to the hall. The Water Court may at first have been large 
and of equal width with the Stone Court. But when it was desired to reach the chapel under 
cover, a building of timber framing, containing both upper and lower corridors or galleries, 
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bisected this space, so that we now have the little Pheasant Court (Fig. 273) as well as the 
Water Court. 

In the plan (Fig. 277), which has been especially prepared, a few much later sheds and 
pent-roofed offices are omitted from the Water Court, while it should be borne in mind that the 
building containing the great staircase and the present dining-room was a Jacobean addition. 
In the archiepiscopal period, therefore, an open arcading started from a doorway in the east wall 
of the hall, and after going half across the court turned south at right angles in order to reach 
the north door of the chapel. On the upper floor the Jacobean alterations as shown on the plan 
(Fig. 276) were sufficiently extensive to make it difficult to decide now what the exact disposition 
was in the sixteenth century. 

Cranmer was made Archbishop by Henry VIII merely to serve the latter’s purposes—to 
be his instrument in the divorce from the Queen and the separation from Rome, and in the 
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enrichment of the King and his favourites at the expense of the Church. The eye of covetousness 
became fixed upon the noble possessions of the See of Canterbury, and just as did Bishop Sampson 
in Staffordshire (page 92) so did Cranmer find it behoved him to yield to the King some of his 
best Kentish manors, including Otford and Knole. In July, 1538, by way of exchange, there 
were granted to him and his successors reversions and rents reserved upon Crown leases. ‘The 
list is long, but the annual receipts were probably small. Six months before, one Walter Hendle, 
by the King’s command, went to Knole and ‘“ declared the exchange ”’ to the tenants who did 
‘* fealty with right good will.” That autumn the King must have visited his new possession, for 
as Knole was now his and not his Chancellor’s, various grants dated thence on September 16th 
imply his presence. During the ensuing years Knole and Otford make a frequent appearance 
in the Royal accounts. ‘* Rbt. Russell, one of the King’s carpenters,’’, receives large sums, 
amounting to something like one hundred pounds for every month of the years 1541 and 1542, 
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* for repairs at Knolle and Otteforde.” Sir Richard Riche is paid “‘ for costs of journey to survey 
the works ” at these two places, which, together with other Royal manors in Kent, were under 
the custody of Sir Richard Longe, who receives payment in 1 543 ‘ for making the King’ s garden 
at Knolle,” while ‘‘ Rbt. Pokeridge keeper of Knolle Park ”’ receives his due for “‘ mowing of 
brakes for the deer” and for hay-making. 

Henry VIII had only just laid hands on Knole when he also grasped the two manors that 
had always been held with it up to Bourchier’s time. We have seen Seal and Kemsing, together 
with Hever, sold by Lord Saye and Sele to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn. They eventually passed to his 
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grandson, Sir Thomas, on whose death in 1538 Henry 
declared himself his heir as husband to his daughter, 
whose head he had previously removed. The claims of 
the elder daughter, Mary Boleyn, were swept aside and the 
Boleyn manors assigned to Anne of Cleves for life as part of 
her dower. Knole, however, was retained by the Crown 
until Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, obtained a grant 
of it in Edward VI’s time. His death and attainder after 
Mary came to the throne permitted that Queen to make it 
once more an archiepiscopal residence, for she granted it for 
his life to Cardinal Pole, who then replaced Cranmer in the 
Primacy. The Cardinal and the Queen died within a day 
of each other, and Elizabeth restored Knole to North- 
umberland’s son, her favourite, Lord Leicester. He, 
however, gave it back to her half-a-dozen years later, and 
she then bestowed it on Sir Thomas Sackville, son to the 
wealthy and saving Sir Richard Sackville, of Buckhurst. 
Abroad when his father died, he at once returned to 
England to take up the great inheritance that came to 
him by his father’s death in 1566, and was created Lord 

276. Buckhurst the following year. Every writer on Knole has 
s, Bourchier’s Private Chapel. », Upper part of | *epeated the tradition that Elizabeth gave him that estate 


Hall. c, Landing at top of great stair. D, Brown 
Gallery. 8, Leicester Gallery. ¥, Venetian 
Bedroom. , Old Billiard Room. uu, Spangle 
Dressing-room. 1, petal a Bedroom. Xx, Lady ; ' 
Betty’s Bedroom. 1. Lady Betty's Dressing-room. But Knole was given him subject to a long lease granted by 
M, Ballroom. _N, Ran Room. 0, Cartoon I t Aste b hi A me 

Gallery. P, King Fames I’s Room. @, Room with seicester and which was not rought to an end untl ec 
Bourchier knot on fireplace. RK, Upper part of year of the Queen’ S 
Chapel. 8s, Chapel Room. t, Water Court. death. That lease, 


vy, Stone Court. Ww, Pheasant Court. 
i when Lord Buckhurst 


became owner, was held by John Lennard of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Chevening. He, like Buckhurst’s 
father, Sir Richard Sackville, was of those who knew how 
money may be multiplied. He died possessing many 
manors in five counties, and from a younger son is 
descended the present baronet of Wickham Court in Kent. 
To his eldest son Sampson, and his wife, he, in 1570, 
“delivered up Knole Manor where they afterwards resided.” 
The young people were Buckhurst’s close connections 
by marriage, for Sampson Lennard took to wife Margaret 
Fiennes, descended from the elder brother of James 
Fiennes, the former owner of Knole, and sister to the Lord 
Dacre who had married Buckhurst’s sister. Margaret 
Lennard eventually inherited her brother’s barony, and 
her son, the first of the Lennards to hold the Dacre 
barony, married Crysogon Baker, Lady Buckhurst’s 
niece. 

Lord Buckhurst was sixty-seven years old when Ne 
obtained possession of Knole, and was thus enabled to 
prepare it for his own occupation. His grandmother having 
been Anne Boleyn’s aunt, he was cousin to Queen 
Elizabeth, who readily acknowledged the relationship and a, Green Court. 8, Beurchier’s Gate-house. c, Inner 
delighted in having him in attendance on her. It is rather - [is Di ston: Geurls s Grag Bats a 

: ; : all. G, Kitchen. 1, Water Court (a few modern 
curious that, though he is set down as having extravagant —/ean-to buildings are omitted). 1, Great Staircase. 
habits during his father’s lifetime, and of succeeding to |; ae ae a Sia es of open es ane 
a vast inheritance at the latter’s death in 1566, yet two hives Speen ines 0, Chanel 
years later he describes himself as living in a very modest P, Colonnade. Q, R, s, Private Sitting-rooms. 
manner at Shene, near Richmond, which he and his 1 trary. vu, Guest Bedrooms. w, Offices. 


: x, King’s Stables. ¥, Wing converted into “‘ Gothic” 
mother rented from the Queen. It was to be lent to ‘ Orangery. 


to keep him rear her court and councils that he might repair thither, on any 
emergency with more expedition than he could from Buckhurst for in 
that period the roads in Sussex were in times impassable. 
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one of the Colignys, who, though a Cardinal, had, like his brother the admiral, turned 
Huguenot and come to England. The Royal servants met Buckhurst at Shene to get the 
place ready. He showed them what “ stuf ’’ he had and told them “ as troth is, that I had no 
plate at all.” He gave them what glass there was, * which they thought to base.” He had no 
damask for a long table, but only plain linen for a square one. On such he was accustomed to 
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dine, whereas it appears that only a long table was considered dignified at that time. He gave 
his only spare tester and bedstead for the Cardinal’s use, while a bishop who was with him was 
assigned “‘ the bedstead on wh my wiefes waiting wemen did lie, and laid them on the ground. 
Mine own basen and ewer I lent to the Cardinall and wanted me self.” Everything else for 
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these important guests had to be provided from the wardrobe of Richmond Palace or borrowed 
from other noblemen. Yet what there was represented most of “ that poore household stuf 
I have for London,” which he had had sent down so that he might himself occupy Shene. There 
is certainly no extravagance in all this, but a thrift almost beyond what we should have expected 
from his father, the money-making Sir Richard. Forty years later, however, a very different 
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spirit prevailed, for Knole is quite remarkable for the sumptuousness of the decoration and the 
abundance of the furnishing of the rooms and galleries of that date. During the interval 
Buckhurst carefully administered his inheritance, and rose to a high place in the councils of the 
Queen. As Envoy to France and the Low Countries, and as Commissioner on State trials, he 
was frequently employed. ‘Though nominated for the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, he does 
not seem to have sat in judgment, but he it was who was deputed to announce the adverse verdict 
to the unfortunate Queen. This painful duty he is said to have performed with such tact and 
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presented him with the little wood carvings of the procession to Calvary 
that still stand above the altar in the chapel at Knole. After Lord Burghley’s death in 1587 he 
succeeded him as Lord High Treasurer, a post in which he was confirmed by James I and retained 
until his death, the Earldom of Dorset having been re-created in his favour in 1604. The Garter 
had also been bestowed upon him, and the Sackville arms, encircled by the garter and surmounted 
by an earl’s coronet, appear constantly at Knole, painted on glass, carved in wood and cast in lead. 
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leads to the Brown Gallery, the closed one opens into the Ballroom. 


2a 


The open door 
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To overhaul, if not entirely renew, the whole vast area of roofage, and to carry off the rain 
by an immense number of richly designed rain-water heads and pipes, was evidently one of 
Dorset’s tasks, and it is on the sockets and ears of these pipes that we find the coroneted arms, 
together with the initials ‘‘ T.D.”’ and the date 1605. The alterations will have been fairly well 
advanced by that year, when he visited Knole, both in the spring and autumn, although he had 
not yet given up his former favourite country seat at Horsley in Surrey, the furniture of which 
he left to his widow for life as well as that at Knole and at Dorset House in Fleet Street, which 
the duties of his office caused him to occupy most frequently. 

A drive, opening from one of the streets of Sevenoaks town and stretching up hill and down 
dale across the beautiful and splendidly timbered park (of which many of the giant oaks and 
chestnuts may date from Bourchier’s time), brings the visitor to the plateau on which the mass 
of building stands. The west front (Fig. 260) stretches its long length of mullioned windows 
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and shapely gables before him. In the centre rises a three-storeyed gateway tower, with still 
loftier stair turrets at its corners. The material is local stone used as rubble for the walling, 
but roughly hewn for the coigns, while window frames, string courses and gable copings are of 
ashlar. ‘Through the tiled roof massive stacks of red-brick chimneys rise, the clustered shafts 
being octagon in shape, with richly moulded members. ‘These materials are characteristic of 
the whole house, though there are portions that are timber framed and oak mullioned. 

The Jacobean character of the gables and the presence of the Sackville arms in the spandrels 
of the entrance arch and the sockets of the rain-water pipes, together with the symmetry of the 
design, may suggest at first sight that the three outer sides of the great quadrangle known as 
the Green Court were added by Dorset, the fourth, or inner side, separating the Green Court 
from the Stone Court, alone being of earlier date. But although it may be true that this last- 
mentioned side is the only one of Bourchier’s time, yet it is equally certain that the other three 
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sides are much earlier than 1603, and may well be attributed to Morton or Warham. ‘The 
character of the entrance tower is quite of their date, and so are the arch-headed lights and door- 
ways that everywhere prevail. It is noteworthy, too, that the north side is occupied by what 
has always been known as the King’s stables, a name which will refer to Henry VIII’s ‘period 
of ownership. At first, no doubt, the gables were quite plain, the tiling coming over the stonework 
as it still does in some of the old office buildings on the north side (Fig. 275). All other gables 
Dorset shaped and coped, and he added obelisks and heraldic beasts as finials (Fig. 267), for 
although heraldic beasts were popular in Henry VIII’s time, the character of those at Knole is 
distinctly Jacobean, in the manner of those used on staircase newels at most of the great houses 
of that age, such as Hatfield and at Knole itself. By similar alterations Dorset sought not 
merely to enrich the Bourchier front, but also to disguise its lack of symmetry. Here the original 
design had unequal spaces between the central gate-house and the end towers ; the two latter, 
moreover, were quite different in size. Dorset drew attention away from this by throwing forward 
from the interspaces two-storeyed bays topped with the shaped and finialled gables that he used 
so freely (Fig. 263). As these are of a kind beloved by John Thorpe, it is quite likely that he 
was employed here by Dorset for whom he will have drawn the Buckhurst plan (Fig. ix). 
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Bourchier’s archway, under his oriel-windowed private chapel, forms a lobby known as 
the Inner Wicket, from which doors to right and left open into the private apartments that occupy 
all the ground floor of the second quadrangle, or Stone Court, except its east side (Fig. 265), where 
Bourchier’s much altered hall stands (Fig. 278). In Bourchier’s time it was still fashionable to build 
halls with lofty open roofs, of which the end gables were higher, or in some way detached from 
the roof-line of the blocks of buildings at each end. This was probably the case at Knole, but 
was altered by Dorset. ‘The hall is ceiled with an enriched plaster ceiling, and above this runs 
an immense roof gallery, stretching out from end to end of this elevation of the Stone Court, 
which is covered with an unbroken line of roof. While retaining the position of the entrance 
doorway, Dorset surrounded it with a new stone casing having his arms in the plinths of the 
flanking pilasters and his supporters in the spandrels of the arch. He likewise replaced the 
original screen—whatever that may have been—with another, profusely exhibiting his family 
heraldry (Fig. 279). ‘The gallery parapet is very high, so that the only way of looking from 
gallery into hall is through a series of little arches filled with perforated panels of oak carved to 
imitate lattice. Below the central pair of these is a great panel with the Sackville arms gartered 
and coroneted. The Sackville goat crest appears in the plinth of the twin pilasters that flank 
this panel, as also in those occupying the same position below. Over the doorways the Sackville 
arms impale those of Baker, Lady Dorset being daughter to Sir John and sister to Sir Richard 
Baker, who at Sissinghurst, in Cranbrook parish, built a house a good deal in the style of Dorset’s 
work at Knole, though it must have been completed as early as 1573, when Elizabeth was enter- 
tained there. Above the gallery parapet is a great achievement of the Sackville arms with leopard 
supporters. Leopards holding shields also sit on plinths between the achievement and the end 
strapwork devices from which the goat heads project. Like most carving of the period, the 
Knole screen is a little bit over-ornamented with sculpture not of the very highest quality. But 
it is quite within the first rank of its age, and the masks (such as those of Medusa with snakes) 
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in the cartouches are 
remarkable for the deli- 
cacy of their treatment. 
A carved wood Jacobean 
arcading filled in with 
plaster forms a cornice 
between the ribbed and 
pendentive ceiling. 
There are oak wains- 
coting, benches and 
great table all of the 
period, while between 
the top of the wainscot 
and the bottom of the 
frieze hang full-length 
portraits, except where 
windows intervene. 
These are still of the 
Bourchier period. It 
must be noticed that 
the dais end is rather 
dark and has no win- 
dows. In all probability 
towards the east there was a great oriel here in Bourchier’s time, hin the addition by Dorset 
of the building containing the staircase and ballroom caused to be swept away. In the west wall 
of the dais end is a doorway that certainly seems of Bourchier’s period, when it would have led to 
solar and other parlours occupying the south side of the Stone Court, which was entirely 
remodelled in its arrangement and its garden facade (Fig. 266) by Dorset. 

Another doorway from the hall, lying between the dais and the fireplace, opened into the 
timber-work arcade that led to the chapel. The first portion of this Dorset removed in order 
to interpolate his most important staircase (Fig. 280). It is one of the very best remaining — 
examples of the rich painted work, then fashionable, such as the Kederminster pew in Langley 
Church (Fig. xlvii). At Knole a srisaille treatment predominates ; but a good deal of yellow is 
used and marble is imitated, while the heraldry is all properly tinctured, ‘The walls have large 
panels of strapwork device—into which, again, the goat head is introduced—framing leopards, 
and with parrots sitting on it. The balusters are imitated in paint on the opposite wall, while 
the woodwork is very delicately carved in low relief and the whole painted. Large ovals of painted 
glass, as well as the numerous little heraldic devices occupying single panes, may be discerned 
in the windows (Fig. 282). ‘The large ovals, representing not only the Sackville arms, but those 
of all the families with which they had intermarried, combined with much delightful Renaissance 
ornamentation, were freely used by Dorset, and appear also in the windows of the hall and of 
the Cartoon Gallery. Downstairs the original way to the chapel was retained beyond the space 
taken up by the staircase, but its open arcading was filled in. Above, instead of turning at right 
angles before meeting the main east building, the gap was bridged over, and it was continued 
in a straight line, until the extreme eastward elevation of the house is reached. ‘Thus it forms 
the Brown Gallery (Fig. 284) which is lined all down each side with remarkable specimens of 
furniture. The fenestration of its north wall is delightful. There are two tall bay windows 
with low sills, and a continuous series of high lights occupying the upper part of the remaining 
wall space. Unlike the simple Jacobean ovolo of the staircase windows, the whole of this work 
has intricate mouldings of late Gothic character, and exactly the same arrangement, bay windows 
and all, appears in the Leicester Gallery (Fig. 286) that starts at right angles from the Brown 
Gallery and occupies the east side of the Water Court. Dorset, therefore, may have rearranged 
and redecorated these galleries ; but they must date structurally from the ‘archiepiscopal period. 
On the other hand, the eastward garden front (Fig. 270), with its series of eight simple gables, 
each one with a separately roofed bay window beneath it, he evidently reconstructed in timber 
framing on the top of a stone lower storey of the Bourchier period. 

Each one of the first floor rooms on this side is full of interest, but the most important is that 
which is lit by the two central bays and is known as the Spangle Room (Fig. 288), because the furni- 
ture is upholstered in red satin set with silver spangles as well as with cloth of gold appliqué patterns. 
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Bed, chairs and stools are all of one suite, which is said to have been a present from James I to 
his High Treasurer. As regards the bed, the whole of the tester inside and out, the back, coverlet 
and pillows are entirely covered with the appliqué pattern. The curtains, however, have only 
borders of it, the rest being of the red groundwork lightly enriched with a running pattern of 
gold thread. ‘The most important piece of furniture is an ‘‘ X” chair (Fig. 306), which, as 
regards its exact size and form, resembles three others in the house. Two of these are in the 
Brown Gallery and the fourth in the Leicester Gallery under the portrait of King James I, seated 
in what is said to be the identical chair. In that case the artist has taken some licence, for the 
chair in the portrait has a narrow top band connecting the uprights of the back and nailed on to 
them with two nails at each end, whereas the chair below has a broad band with twice that number 
of nails. Although in no other house in England does so large a number of ‘“‘ X ” chairs of this 
period and in their original condition survive, yet they were undoubtedly the favourite armchair 
of the time and exceedingly like each other. The one in the Leicester Gallery is upholstered in 
plain red velvet with gold braid and fringe. This also was very usual, so that one cannot be 
certain that Mytens placed his royal sitter in the very chair now at Knole. The Leicester Gallery 
is almost as full of fine Jacobean furniture as the Brown Gallery. Here is the famous Knole 
sofa (Fig. 305). It was made to go with a set of chairs and stools upholstered in the same manner 
on seat and back, but with the woodwork first covered with a thin coat of plaster or gesso and then 
gilt. The groundwork of the gilding is of a full red shade, which throws into relief the bright 
yellow gold of the arabesque patterning. This set is in fairly good condition and retains all its 
ancient upholstery intact, but much of the gesso work has fallen off. It is one of the few survivals 
of early gilt furniture, which was then very scarce and highly prized, although towards the end 
of the century it was freely used in all great houses. The Old Billiard Room (Fig. 287) 
is really a great recess in the Leicester Gallery, having the same oak wainscoting and 
enriched frieze. It occupies a section of the east elevation, where all the rooms display 
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very fine oak work. The pilasters of the window embrasures of the Spangle Bedroom deserve 
notice. They are carved in flat strapwork, relieved at intervals with some more resilient motifs, 
among them the domed tent top, then fashionable. ‘The mantelpiece (Fig. 289), with much of 
the same kind of ornament, also has masks in cartouches as finely wrought as those on the hall 
screen and probably by the same hand. Here, as in the hall, the stone mantelpiece has a depressed 
Tudor arch. This form still occasionally lingered under James I, but the more usual square 
opening was generally adopted at Knole, where it is often enriched with carved scrollwork in a 
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frieze, as in the Brown Gallery and the Spangle Dressing-room (Fig. 290). Although Dorset 
wrought so well in the first floor rooms of his east front, he reserved his finest work for the noble 
suite towards the south. What form of building originally lay between the two three-storeyed 
tower-like blocks dating from Bourchier’s time that now form the outer wings of this front 
cannot be conjectured, for the whole centre seems to have been completely rebuilt by Dorset. It 
is a stately scheme of five gables, the end ones projecting. All the windows are ample and lofty, 
those of the great first floor suite being double transomed. But the effect is now somewhat 
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marred by certain bay windows afterwards interpolated. Although the desire, no doubt, was to 
make this elevation absolutely symmetrical, structural reasons prevented this, for the long gallery 
over the hall and adjacent buildings occupies one of the gables, which is wider and higher than 
the others on account of the greater roof-span of the hall building. The noble suite of rooms on 
the first floor opens out from the main staircase, a doorway (Fig. 283) from the top of which leads 
into the ballroom (Fig. 292). Here the wainscotings are singularly fine. The panels—each enriched 
by an interior oval—are divided into sections by pilasters carved in the same manner as those 
in the Spangle Room, but more elaborate. These support an entablature, of which the frieze 
is amazingly rich. It is divided up into panels by consoles of human form supporting the cornice, 
and between them the panels alternately represent mermaids holding wreaths and griffins with 
intertwisted tails. Above is one of the many splendid plaster ceilings for which Knole is famous, 
while the mantelpiece (Fig. 293) which stretches from floor to ceiling, is of various marbles, 
delicately carved alabaster motzfs, such as vases, ribbons, swags of fruit and musical instruments 
being set on a background of black Bethesden marble, of which also the twin columns of the base 
are composed, as well as the fire-arch frieze, 

patterned with the family arms and arabesques 
by slightly incising the polished surface and 
leaving this background dull—an art much 
practised then in this Kentish material. We 
find it again in the next room of the suite, 
reached from the ballroom by crossing the 
landing of a subsidiary staircase (Fig. 296) and 
known, from the pictures, as the Reynolds 
Room (Fig. 295). Much the same materials— 
similarly treated but of an entirely different 
design—are used for the mantelpiece, trophies 
of arms replacing the fruit garlands and musical 
instruments, and the black central circle having 
a convex surface. ‘The lower pilasters, how- 
ever, are in quite another manner, the heads 
and feet of the caryatides being in bronze 
gilt. Cut Genoa velvet is used on the walls 
as a background to the pictures, and likewise 
upholsters the walnut furniture. The ceiling 
is a variant of that in the ballroom, whereas 
that in the next room, known as the Cartoon 
Gallery (Fig. 297) is remarkable in having no 
square and intersecting panels, but all are of a 
curved shape caused by the ribs being laid 
along the whole length of the ceiling in 
serpentines touching each other. Here is an 
equally sumptuous mantelpiece (Fig. 298) 
composed of~various: marbles in the same 
manner as those already mentioned, while the 290.—IN THE SPANGLE DRESSING-ROOM. 
woodwork is of a very ornate kind and, like 

that of the main staircase, is painted in various colours and also gilt to heighten the effect. 
The pilasters, which show so freely in the illustration of the embayed window (Fig. 299), are 
seen to be even richer and more racy in the choice and arrangement of their motifs than in the 
Ballroom or Spangle Room. 

_ The gallery ends towards the west with a window in one of the bays that Dorset threw out 

in the interspaces between Bourchier’s gate-house and towers, and the necessity of having here 
a double transomed window to match those towards the south may have been the chief reason 
that dictated the building of these bays. A doorway near this end of the gallery opens on to an 
ante-chamber lit by an untouched Bourchier window, and through that is reached King James I’s 
room (Fig. 300), occupying the first floor of one of Bourchier’s towers. His windows towards 
east and west were allowed to remain, but are blocked up on the inside, and a new window, 
transomed and embayed, was introduced towards the south. The bed is a superb example—no 
doubt the finest that survives—-of cloth of gold upholstery. The colouring must originally 
have been superb, for the linings, counterpanes, etc., al] richly embroidered with gold and silver 
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thread, were of salmon-coloured silk, and the heavy fringes that edged and decorated the curtains 
and the valance were partly of gold wire and partly of salmon silk. The head-board has scrolls, 
flowers and a crown worked in gold thread in full relief and afterwards appliqué. ‘Tradition 
says that this bed cost eight thousand pounds, and was made to the order, not of Thomas 
Sackville, first Earl of Dorset, but of his extravagant grandson, Richard, third Earl. 

Full of years and honour, Thomas Sackville, while transacting the business of the High 
Treasurership, died suddenly at the council table at Whitehall on April 19th, 1608. His son 
Robert had been Ascham’s pupil, and a contemporary describes him as “‘ a man of singular 
learning and many sciences and languages, Greek and Latin being as familiar to him as his own 
natural tongue.” He had long represented the family borough of East Grinstead in the Commons 
when his father’s death called him to the House of Lords. There his career was short, for he 
died the next year, and thus, before he was of age, his eldest son, Richard, came into the great 
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inheritance. He immediately married Anne Clifford, daughter to the Earl of Cumberland, 
whose remarkable later career as Countess of Pembroke and Montgomery is well known. Soon 
after the wedding the young husband went on a foreign tour, but returned to Knole in 1612, 
and began the course of splendid living that almost wrecked the family fortunes. Knole having 
only come into the occupation of his grandfather in 1603, it is quite likely that much ot the decora- 
tion and furnishing was left to the free-handed grandson and was an item in the future deficit. 
The list of his household at Knole contains one hundred and twenty-six names. At meals 
“my Lord’s table ” was most likely set in a private dining-room, while the steward, chaplain 
and nineteen other persons used “ the parlour table.” But it was in the great hall that most of 
the household still sat at meat. At the ‘‘ clerk’s table ” were the cooks, the yeoman of the pantry 
and buttery and many others, including the “ slaughter-man,” showing that all the meat needed 
for this regiment of persons came from the home farms. ‘That both a brewer and an under-brewer 
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were required we can quite understand when we glance at the old plan of the one hundred 
and twenty feet length of cellarage “containing Eight” Butts & Eighty-three Hogsheads of 
Beer,” all of which are drawn in due size and place. At “ the long table ” forty-seven men were 
accommodated—personal attendants, footmen and other indoor servitors, together with the 
whole staff of the stables, including a farrier and a falconer, while an armourer and his man 
looked after the equipage for war and sport. The third Earl’s wife, though she quarrelled with 
him a good deal, puts the nicest face on his expensive course. He was 


a good patriot to his country, and generally beloved in it ; much esteemed of in all the Parliaments that sat in his time, and 
so great a lover of scholars and soldiers, as that with an excessive bounty towards them, or, indeed any of worth that were in 
distress, he did much to diminish his estate, as also with excessive prodigality in housekeeping and other noble ways at Court, 
as tilting, masking, and the like, Prince Henry being then alive, who was much addicted to those noble exercises, and of whom 
he was much beloved. 


As the result of these ‘‘ noble ways,” a great portion of the estates that had been gradually 
accumulated by the family were lost. When the third Earl first succeeded he had added to them 
by the purchase from Lord Hunsdon—Mary Boleyn’s grandson—of the manors of Kemsing, 
Seal and Sevenoaks ; but ere long he had to part with the fee simple, not only of these, but also 
of Knole itself. All were sold to Henry Smith, citizen and alderman of London, who assigned 
them for charitable purposes to trustees, the Eari reserving a lease to himself and his heirs at 
an annual rent. In other counties, also, besides Kent, we find him selling land, and the whole 
of his inheritance might have been dissipated had he not died in 1624 on his thirty-fifth birthday. 
Predeceased by an infant son it was his brother Edward who succeeded to a much diminished 
and encumbered estate, and suffered further losses under the Commonwealth. He was 
a handsome man and a good soldier, as we at once recognise from Van Dyck’s full-length portrait 
of him that hangs over the mantelpiece in the hall at Knole. - The fine face is florid and high 
coloured as of a man accustomed to the open air. He is dressed in red and his key of office 
as Chamberlain to Charles I is represented as hanging from his belt, while the key itself is attached 
to the frame. He joined the King’s standard at Nottingham in 1642, and fought at Edge Hill, 
where his bravery was afterwards attested by James II, who says that he and his elder brother 
were put in charge of Lord Dorset, who was then ordered by the King to betake himself with them 
up the hill out of danger, but that he refused to do it, and said he would “‘ not be thought a coward 
for ever a king’s son in Christendom.” Meanwhile, a company of rebel horse had occupied 
Knole, whence they removed five waggon-loads of arms and did damage estimated at one hundred 
and twenty pounds. But Lady Dorset was allowed to occupy the house, and into her charge 
the King’s younger children were given. She was the heiress of Sir George Curzon of Croxhall, 
whose arms impaling those of his wife, a Leveson heiress, appear worked in the centre of a carpet 
at Knole. There is a fine scroll pattern—Venetian, with an Eastern touch—surrounding the 
shield, and as the pile of the ornament is rather longer than that of the background, it stands forth 
with excellent effect. It is six feet wide and seventeen feet long, and is an exceedingly rare and 
interesting example of English “‘ Turkey work,” dating from James I’s time, the method—now 
once again fashionable with ladies—being to pass bits of wool through coarse canvas and knot 
them by hand. Lady Dorset died in 1645, when the Royal children went to Penshurst, being 
given over to the keeping of Lady Leicester. Meanwhile Knole had become the headquarters 
of the Kent Sequestration Committee, and when the Earl refused to pay the five thousand pounds 
at which he was assessed, estates and movables were seized and the latter inventoried. All the 
furniture was put up for sale in 1646, but fortunately the Earl’s son Lord Buckhurst and other 
friends or agents were among the purchasers and much was saved of the fine gear of the first and 
third Earls to come down to our own times. But we are not surprised to find the expression “‘ poor 
as I am” in a letter which Dorset wrote in that year, and where he describes himself as ‘lying. 
at Niece Roper’s house at Eltham.’’ Soon after, however, the compounding took place, and by 
1650 he was once more in possession of Knole, though he did not revisit it, if the tradition is true 
that after the execution of the King he never left Dorset House in Fleet Street, where he died in 
1652. Among his friends had been Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, who, as an unpopular 
Lord High ‘Treasurer, had been condemned to imprisonment and a heavy fine in 1624. Charles I 
forgave him, mitigating the amount of the fine, and there is preserved at Knole a letter to him from 
Lord Dorset, in which the latter describes an interview he had had with the King about his affairs. 
That the fine did not prove onerous is shown by Lord Middlesex’s purchase in 1633 of the estate 
of Copped Hall in Middlesex and the noble house that then stood on it. An alliance between 
the two families was soon after agreed upon, and in the marriage settlement of Richard Sackville 
and Francis Cranfield, Middlesex gives his daughter ten thousand pounds, of which he retains 
the capital, paying eight hundred pounds per annum to the young people. On his father’s death 
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Richard succeeded as 
fifth Earl of Dorset. 
So long as his wife’s 
brothers were alive he 
will not have been a 
rich man, yet he was 
able after the Restora- 
tion to buy back the 
freehold of Knole, and 
no doubt laid out con- 
siderable sums in the 
repair and refurnishing 
of the house, where 
there are now many 
exceptionally fine chairs 
of which the style indi- 
cates a date fairly early 
in Charles II’s reign. 
It is, however, possible 
that these were made 
for Copped Hall, where 
Lord High ‘Treasurer 
“Middlesex’s younger 
son ruled until he died 
in’ 1674... That evene 
made Lady Dorset the 
last of the Cranfields, 
and her eldest son, 
Charles, Lord Buck- 
hurst, was shortly after 
created) Earle 
Middlesex. 

The Restoration 
had found him—a 
young man just come of 
age—in Italy. ‘Then he 
returned home to sit in 
the House of Commons 

294.—THE NORTH-WEST CORNER OF THE BALLROOM. for the family borough 

of East Grinstead, 

although (as his protege and friend, the poet Prior, wrote), ‘‘ he turned his parts to books and 

conversation rather than to politics.” At first, however, he found other and less creditable 
outlets for his youthful spirits, so that in October, 1668, Pepys classes him among the rakes 


running up and down all the night, almost naked, through the streets ; and at last fighting, and being beat by the watch and 
clapped up all night ; and the king takes their parts; and the Lord-chief-justice Keeling hath laid the constable by the 
heels to answer it next sessions ; which is a horrid shame. 
Charles II was always his friend, but may just then have especially winked at his lapses, for it 
was in that autumn that Nell Gywnne ceased to ‘“‘ keep merry house at Epsom” with the young 
peer, having been given an establishment by the amorous King. + 
The excesses of Lord Buckhurst were dropped by the Earl of Middlesex, who on his father’s 
death in 1677 also became Earl of Dorset. If it be true that he inherited the Cranfield estates 
direct from his uncle Middlesex, he would then have been a wealthy man. But it must be noticed 
that his mother, the last of the Cranfields, lived until 1687. Perhaps she continued to live at 
Knole after her husband’s death, where there is a decorated lead cistern bearing her initials 
“ F.D.,” and the date 1683. There is no evidence that her son did anything at Knole until 
after that date, for the various wrought-iron gates that have his initials are of the kind that did not 
come into vogue until the reign of William, and it is probable that he did not extend and improve 
the garden lay-out until after that Sovereign’s accession—perhaps not until the sale of Copped 
Hall in 1700. ‘The date 1701 is at the base of the great achievement of arms flanked by swags 
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of fruit and flowers on the east elevation of the Stone Court, the arms themselves being those 
of Cranfield, and having been brought from Copped Hall. It is much more difficult to decide 
exactly when the present decoration and furniture were placed in the “ Venetian Room” (Fig. 303). 
That room lies west of the Leicester Gallery, and we are told that it was so called because it was 
occupied by Nicolo Molino, Venetian Ambassador at the Court of James I. The woodwork 
of the mantelpiece and window has been assigned to Inigo Jones, and one account states that 
“ the bed and furniture were originally intended to furnish a room for the reception of James I 
but were supplanted by those which are now in the room known as James I’s room.” Now, 
with regard to the name of the room, it should be noticed that the window is of the kind that from 
the time of Inigo Jones forward was always termed “‘ Venetian.” As regards the woodwork, 
let it be remembered that there is very much more work attributed to Inigo Jones dating from 
after his death than during his lifetime, for his kinsman Webb used his drawings and designs, 
as did afterwards the Burlingtonian school of architects. It is a little doubtful whether Inigo 
Jones had quite reached the point of designing in this very classic manner before 1624, when the 
extravagant Earl Richard died and his impoverished brother succeeded. As regards the bed 
and the furniture, there is no doubt. From their style they can only date from the latter part 
of the seventeenth 
century. The bed 
is a royal one, cer- 
tainly, for at the 
formers of the 
great cornice lions 
and unicorns hold 
shields bearing 
the rose and lys, 
the thistle and the 
harp. The crown, 
the sceptre and the 
sword are in the 
hands of winged 
boys,and as,more- 
over, the letters 
““ J.R.” appear re- 
peatedly, we can 
quite understand 
that Bridgeman, 
who published ‘‘ A 
Sketch of Knole ”’ 
amcentury ago, 
mieore: “ The 
elegant state bed 
and furniture in 
this room are.said 
Poemave been 
placed here for the 
reception of James 
II.” Against this 
theory is the fact 
that Charles, Earl 
of Dorset, was by 
no means a friend 
of the last Stuart 
king. On Charles 
is death he 
“withdrew from 
court, publicly : 
manifested his (igs eeeestee = eS 
sympathywiththe _ ak 
seven bishops, and 295.--THE REYNOLDS ROOM CHIMNEYPIECE. 
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concurred in the invitation to the Prince of Orange.” He was at Copped Hall when William 
landed, and it was there that his wife’s uncle, the Bishop of London, brought the Princess Anne, 
and all three rode on to Nottingham, where many of the Whig lords favourable to William had 
congregated. The Earl of Dorset became the friend and Chamberlain of William III, and a suite 
of rooms at Copped Hall dating from the time were called after that King. It is, therefore, quite 
possible that the Knole bed and furniture belonged to James II himself, and were given by his 
successor to Lord Dorset for Copped Hall, whence they would reach Knole after the sale, as did 
the coat-of-arms already alluded to, the Cranfield pictures (including the copies by Mytens of 
Raphael’s cartoons, which give its name to the gallery), and the papers of the Lord Treasurer, 
which form the most important part of the historical manuscripts in the Knole muniment room. 
In that case, the Venetian Room will date from about 1700. It should be noticed that the Venetian 
window is in a gable originally of stone, and dating from the archiepiscopal time, but refaced in 
brick of a size not used under James I, but quite customary in 1700, while the window itself, which 
has extremely rich Palladian woodwork inside the room, is quite plain outside, but built of th 
fine red-rubbed bricks typical of the time of William III. The sash bars are also of this date. 
To the period of the sixth Earl’s ownetship belongs much of the immense quantity of magnificent 
embossed silver articles, such as fire-dogs, mirrors, tables, vases and sconces, which are to be found 
in the various rooms at Knole, but more especially in that known as James I’s (Fig. 301). To his 
father’s time must belong the splendid fire-dogs in the Cartoon Gallery, since the shield on them 
bears the arms of Sackville impaling Cranfield. Cripps, it is true, judging those unmarked pieces 
by the style, puts them down as dating from 1690. But there is a great dish in James I’s room 
with the same elaboration of repoussé work and having the date-mark of 1662, showing that the 
enforced plainness of Commonwealth times was at once thrown off on the return of the Stuarts. 
After Earl Richard’s death in 1677, his widow took Henry Powle, Master of the Rolls, as her second 
husband, and the gorgeous silver table, looking-glass and guéridons bearing their combined 
initials and the date-mark 1680 imply, like the lead tank, that the widow went on living at Knole. 
The letter ‘‘ O,”’ prominent in the very involved cipher on the toilet set, may mean that they were 
made for her daughter, Lady Orrery. All the silver vases are without initials or mark, but the 
arms on many of the sconces show these to have been acquired by the sixth Earl after he took 
as his second wife Mary Compton, daughter of the Earl of Northampton. 

The most picturesque account of Earl Charles is that which was given by his grandson, 
Lord George Germain, to Sir Nathaniel Wraxhall, who quotes it in his ‘‘ Historical Memoirs.” 
‘* He was during his whole Life, the Patron of Men of Genius, and the Dupe of Women.” He 
‘married three Times ; but, only one of these Marriages contributed either to his Honour, 
or to his Felicity. His first wife was the celebrated Countess of Falmouth, well known by her 
Gallantries ; the Miss Bagot of ‘ Grammont’s Memoirs.’”’ "This is unfair to the lady, since 
“ Grammont ” mentions no gallantries in her case, but admits she was the only Maid of Honour 
of her time ‘‘ who was really possessed of virtue and of beauty.” Earl Charles and his first wife 
must have been very sincerely attached, for a letter survives at Knole in which the lover complains 
that something in the lady’s look had kept him awake all night, and with the letter there is a 
lock of hair. This was written before she became Lady Dorset, and that she should have retained 
it, that her husband should find it after her death in 1679, and that he should have kept it among 
his papers, surely betokens a depth of sentiment and a purity of love that we should hardly have 
expected on the part of a man whose grandson described him as becoming ‘“‘ extenuated by 
Pleasures and Indulgences and sinking under premature old Age.” At the same time, it was 
very proper that Lord George should display a predilection for the lady who was his own grand- 
mother. It was in 1685 that Dorset married Lady Mary Compton. But after six years of. 
marriage, and after becoming the mother of his son Lionel, who obtained a Dukedom in 1720, 
and of a daughter who married the Duke of Beaufort, she died, and Dorset remained a widower 
for some years. ‘Then, brain and body being somewhat weakened, ‘‘ he married a Woman named 
Roche, of very obscure Connexions, who held him in a Sort of Captivity down at Bath, where 
he expired at about sixty-nine.”’ ‘This was in 1706, and some time before that the family, alarmed 
at the influence she had over him, wished to put him under restraint. But when Matthew Prior, 
his most devoted friend among the men of genius that he ‘‘ patronised,” was sent to see him and 
report on his condition, the poet declared : ‘‘ He drivels so much better Sense even now, than 
any other Man can talk, that you must not call me into Court, as a Witness to prove him an Idiot ” ; 
and so he remained in what was probably a perfectly willing captivity until the end came. If 
it be true that his mother lived at Knole and he at Copped Hall until 1687, such alterations as he 
made at Knole must have been after that date and before he fell into the clutches of Mrs. Roche. 
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Besides the Venetian Room it is evident that he made some changes in the Cartoon Gallery, 
where he hung Mytens’ great canvases which had belonged to his grandfather, Lord Middlesex. 
The doors of this room are of his time, and are furnished with splendidly wrought brass locks 
similar to those at Hampton Court. This model King William seems to have been in the habit 
of presenting to his particular friends, such as his cousin, Nassau Zuylestein, and the Earl of 
Dorset. The locksmith’s art had reached a very high level in England then, and the Knole 
locks should be compared with those at Belton and at Arbury. Keys were also finely produced, 
and of the collection at Knole possessed by successive Earls and Dukes of Dorset who were Royal 
Chamberlains, that of Charles, sixth Earl, is perhaps the choicest. 

The exterior appearance of Knole at this date is known to us by the bird’s-eye views of 
Badeslade and of Kip. North, south, east and west the great garden enclosure, which remains 
very much to-day as those artists of the formal gardening period depicted it, displays fine examples 
of wrought ironwork (Fig. 268). Most of them are still there, and as they have the sixth Earl’s 
cipher, they must be fairly early examples of a handicraft which only flourished in England after 
Tijou had introduced it in William III’s reign. In the Green Court Earl Charles placed the bronze 
statues of Venus and of the Gladiator that still decorate it. These he may have obtained in 
Italy as a young man, and it is possible that to the same origin may be attributed the exterior 
arcading to the room known as “ the Colonnade.” It has an elaborate Jacobean plaster ceiling, 
indicating that in Thomas Sackville’s time it must have been arranged as an enclosed room, 
although it is quite true that arcaded loggias were a favourite device of John Thorpe and his 
contemporaries, as we know from the examples at Kirby and Condover. But the Knole 
colonnade is very evidently an insertion. ‘The set of seven arches protrudes slightly from the 
facia of the wall, and ends in somewhat clumsy blocks of masonry. Moreover, the material 
is marble, which is not likely to have been used for exterior work in England in James I’s 
time. The bird’s-eye views show that more than seven arches were originally obtained and that 
a pair of them that were over from the colonnade were set into the east end of the building that 
forms the south side of the Green Court and which was afterwards transformed into a con- 
servatory by the interpolation of large ‘‘ Gothic ’’ windows. It seems likely, therefore, that the 
sixth Earl transformed a closed space into an open colonnade and that his son afterwards glazed 
in the arcading so as once more to convert it into a room which he decorated in grisaille (Fig. 302). 
In this medium his decorator reproduced the effect of the colonnade on the wall that faces it, 
painting a great vase or other ornamental object in each arch, while the end walls have trophies 
of arms and family badges. In the same manner he treated the staircase that lies between the 
colonnade and the dining-room on the ground floor and the Reynolds Room and ballroom on 
the first floor. On the ceiling of the landing (Fig. 296) we find the initials both of himself and 
of his wife. This decoration he did not carry up beyond the point visible from the landing. 
The staircase itself is Jacobean, and was erected by ‘Thomas Sackville, not merely to serve the 
first floor, but to give easy access to the fine gallery with an ornamental waggon ceiling that runs 
from end to end of the building over the great hall and adjacent rooms. He decorated it in a 
manner similar to his great staircase, but much more simply, and the upper flights still exhibit 
his work untouched. 

Owing to his mother’s early death, the future Duke was brought up by his maternal 
grandmother, the Dowager Countess of Northampton. She was a great friend of Queen Mary, 
and was much with her at Kensington Palace, whither the child frequently accompanied her and 
was allowed to play in the gallery with his toy cart. 

It happened that Her Majesty having, one Afternoon, made Tea, and waiting for the King’s Arrival, who was engaged on 
Business in his Cabinet, at the other Extremity of the Gallery ; the Boy hearing the Queen express her Impatience at the 
Delay, ran away to the Closet, dragging after him the Cart. When he arrived at the Door, he knocked ; and the King asking 
“Who is there?” “ Lord Buck,” answered he. ‘‘ And what does Lord Buck want with me?” replied His Majesty. ‘‘ You 
must come to Tea directly,” said he, “ the Queen is waiting for you.” King William immediately laid down his Pen, and 


opened the Door ; then taking the Child in his Arms, placed him in the Cart, and seizing the Pole, drew them. both along the 
Gallery, quite to the Room in which were seated the Queen, Lady Northampton, and the Company. 


The unwonted exercise brought on one of the bad asthmatic fits to which the King was 
so liable, and which “ threw the whole Circle into great Consternation.”’ But the King forbade 
the punishment that was about to be inflicted upon the child, and the whole incident is of much 
interest as showing the habitually cold and reserved man in one of his most human and 
sympathetic moments. 

Our next glimpse of Lionel Sackville is on the threshold of manhood, when, under the 
influence of his Compton relations, he was sent to the Continent not merely to finish his education 
in the manner then in vogue, but also to keep him away from his father and his undesirable 
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298.—THE CARTOON GALLERY CHIMNEYPIECE. 


step-mother. This the father evidently resented, and tells him to make haste home again, 
adding : 


i heare my Lady northampton has order’d you not to obey me, if you take any notice of what shee sayes to you i have enough 
in my power to make you suffer for it beyond what shee will make you amends for. But I cannot imagine you to bee such 


a fool as to be governed by the passion and folly of anybody. Your affectionate father, Dorsett. ‘i expect you will come away 
by the next yocht. 
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The next yacht, however, sailed without him, and he was abroad when news reached him 
of his father’s death. Nor did he come home then, for his maternal uncle writes to him : 


I am very glad to find you are of the same opinion with all y* friends in judging that it will be very improper for you to be in 


England till you are near of age. . . Y* father has left such debts, legacys, and annuities, besides the joynture that what 
remains will be much less, I believe, than what you imagine, 
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The father had evidently made the son ‘‘ suffer ” for his disobedience, but eventually the 
estate recovered from the lavishness of the man whom his grandson describes as ‘“‘ bountiful 
beyond measure.” When the young Earl did return to England and came of age, he was appointed 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. From this office he was dismissed by the Harley Ministry, but 
was at once re-appointed by George I on his accession, and Household office was also given to him. 
The big picture on the great stair showing Dover Castle with the Lord Warden’s procession, must 
however, refer to the still later installation of 1728, for the frame is in the manner of William 
Kent, who, in all probability, personally designed the gilt sconces, and other furniture in the 
same style, to be found in the ballroom, and dating after Lionel Sackville obtained his Dukedom. 
The grisaille decorations of the ‘“‘ Colonnade ” room and staircase are of the date and manner, 
and it is noticeable that the same oak leaf and acorn wreaths that form part of the decoration of 
the picture frame appear in the painting of the ‘‘ Colonnade ” doorways. Some work, however, 
Lionei Sackville must have done at Knole at an earlier date, for the private sitting-room that 
looks out west into the Green Court exhibits Queen Anne work, especially in the charming, 
though simple, mantelpiece with cross palm branches and cipher. We can imagine the young 
man preparing this room for the bride whom he brought to Knole in 1709. A Scotsman 
named Alexander Robertson, who obtained a baronetcy in 1677, is stated to have afterwards 
settled in Holland, to have made money there and to have assumed the name of Colyear. Both 
his sons took up arms as a profession and served under the Prince of Orange. The elder was 


created Lord Portmore in 1699, while the younger became a general, whose only child was a 


daughter attached to Queen Mary’s Household, and who thus formed an early intimacy+with 
Lionel Sackville and married him. It was through this marriage that Drayton eventually became 
the property of one of their sons, for General Colyear and Sir John Germain were fellow-soldiers, 
and it was Germain’s wish that one of his old friend’s grandsons should eventually succeed to 
the estate that had so strangely become his through his first wife, the Duchess of Norfolk. His 
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widow, Lady Betty Germain, to whose final decision the bequest was left, outlived her husband 
for half a century, during the whole of which the Dorsets were her closest friends. In 1731, 
during the Duke’s first Vice-Royalty, we find it announced in the papers that he and the Duchess 
“set out for the Seat of the Lady Betty Germain at Drayton in Northamtonshire on their way 
to Ireland.” Again, when in 1737 the Dorset family sailed for Holland and thence went to 
Namur on a visit to the Duchess’s father, General Colyear, who was then its Governor, Lady 
Betty accompanied them. When the Duke’s third and favourite son, Lord George, who was 
already marked out as the legatee suggested by Sir John Germain, was to be married in 1754, 
the Duke writes to Lady Betty: ‘‘ We are just going to the wedding. On Thursday night, 
the bride, bridegroom, etc., etc., hope to get to Drayton; if they should not happen to arrive you 
must not fright yourself as they are not quite sure they will not stay upon the road.” We know 
from her letters to Swift that Lady Betty’s visits to Knole were long and frequent. ‘There, the 
rooms she occupied, lying south of the east end of the Brown Gallery, are still known by her 
name. The bed is much before her date, but its hangings are of her needlework, as well as the 
covers of some of the chairs, and they proclaim her to have been as assiduous, if not as skilful, 
a needlewoman as her friend, Mrs. Delany. In the inner room, known as her dressing-room 
(Fig. 291), the stools have the Royal arms embroidered on the red damask of their seats, but 
the work is beyond her powers and not of her date. The whole style, including the cherubs 
holding up the crown, makes it likely that they were wrought for William III’s room at Copped 
Hall in the days of the sixth Earl, and with so much else brought by him to Knole after he sold 
the seat of the Cranfields. The little portrait of Lady Betty that hangs in her dressing-room is 
not a remarkable work of art and makes her nearly as unprepossessing as Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough acrimoniously describes her. But there are other small pictures in this room 
that almost make it a cabinet of treasures. Rembrandt, Titian, Perugino are represented, while 
over the mantelpiece are pictures of Mary Queen of Scots, by Zucchero, and of the daughter 
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of the third Earl of Dorset, before she became Countess of Thanet, by Mytens. An ardent 
collector of Oriental china and lacquer, Lady Betty seems to have made Knole an overflow house 
for what she did not send down to Drayton. The collection gathered together in the ante-room 
to the Leicester Gallery is considered to be due to her, while at Drayton we find the counter- 
parts of the very large blue and white jars that stand on a table in the Cartoon Gallery. There, 
also, as well as the great silver andirons of the fifth Earl’s time, are a small pair bearing the 
heraldic devices that Sir John Germain adopted and which his widow must have brought to 
her friends. 

Duke Lionel, who as a young Whig had paid his court at Hanover during his early period 
of travel, and who, on Queen Anne’s death, had been sent over to the Elector to announce the 
fact that he had become King of England, was a persona grata to both the first and second Georges. 
So when, in 1727, the Government got news of the former’s decease in Germany, the Duke 
of Dorset was again chosen to go to Kew and inform the Prince of Wales of his accession. ‘The 
amusing description of what happened as related by the Duke’s son, Lord George, to Wraxall, 
is known not only from the latter’s “‘ Memoirs,” but from the use made of it by Thackeray. 
The Prince was taking a siesta after his dinner, a moment when even his wife hardly dared to 
disturb him. However, it was urged that the occasion was so exceptional that she might take 
this hazardous step. ‘“ As soon as the Princess came near the Bed, a voice from under the Clothes 


cried out in German, ‘ Was ist das?” ‘I am come, Sir,’ answered she, ‘ to announce to you 
the Death of the King, which has taken Place in Germany.’ ‘ That is one damned Trick,’ 
returned the Prince, ‘ I do not believe one Word of it.’”’ The alienation between father. and 


son was so great that the Prince believed this to have been a mere fabrication of his father’s 
friends, and it was some time before he could be persuaded to get up, dress himslf and accompany 
the Duke to London in his coach and six. It was soon after this that the Duke was made Viceroy 
of Ireland, where young Lord George accompanied him and was sent to Trinity College, whereas 
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during the second term of office the grown-up son was his father’s secretary. This proved by 
no means a popular Administration, and so pronounced did the discontent become that in 1755, 
Dorset, then in London, was informed that he was to return no more to Ireland. He retired to 
Knole, but even there he was not left in peace ; for, during the riots occasioned by the Militia 
Bill of 1757, a Sevenoaks mob attacked him with such evil intent that, if we are to believe Horace 
Walpole, he was only saved by a young officer ‘‘ who sallied out and seized two and twenty of 
the rioters.” His chief affection seems to have been centred upon his youngest son, George. 
With his eldest he was apt to be on almost as bad terms as George II was with the Prince of 
Wales, so that while the Duke was a friend and official of the King, Lord Buckhurst was Frederick’s 
Master of the Horse and his companion in many a frolic. He succeeded as second Duke in 
1765, but. died four years later. ‘There is nothing to remind us of him at Knole except the full- 
length portrait in the ballroom representing him accoutred in what was held in his day to be the 
proper stage costume for a Roman hero ; a fanciful dress probably inspired by his love of the 
drama, for we hear that one of his chief passions was the direction of operas, in which he not - 
only wasted immense sums of money, but “‘ stood lawsuits in Westminster Hall with some of 
those poor devils for their salaries.’’ His next brother, Lord John, had died before him, so that 
it was a nephew who succeeded as third Duke. Of him, as of his uncle, Lord George, we hear 
much in Wraxall’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” for Sir Nathaniel was friend to both of them and spent a con- 
siderable time at Knole examining the manuscripts in the muniment room. ‘These he sorted 
into various subjects, and the bundles are still docketed in his hand-writing. He describes the 
third Duke as “ displaying neither shining parts nor superior abilities,’ but as having much 
good sense which his prominent position and frequent travels developed into sound judgment 
and knowledge of men. Pitt was thus justified in appointing him Ambassador to the Court 
of Louis XVI, though he had at the time a greater reputation as a cricketer than as a diplomatist. 
The Knole team was famous, and thus, in 1782, we read in the Morning’ Herald how a cricket 
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match was played on the Vine at Sevenoaks on July 3rd and 4th for a thousand guineas between 
the Duke’s men and all England, and how the Duke’s men won by three wickets. In the evening 
a grand ball was held at Knole, at which three hundred guests were present. It was the next 
year that the Duke, who was still a bachelor, went on his Embassy to Paris, where he appears 
to have led a gay life, although we need not believe very much of a description of him written 
after his return that emulates the acerbity of a Wilkes or a ‘‘ Junius ” without any of their ability. 
Although more than once an expert was sent to assist him in a difficult negotiation, he was, 
socially, a diplomatic success, and continued at his post until 1789. ‘Then he returned home 
bent on matrimony, and it was reported in the papers that he was to marry Miss Coutts, the rich 
banker’s daughter, and that ‘‘ the Lady’s father will make his Grace an opulent man.” The 
match, however, fell through, and it is not until the next year that we read: ‘‘ Yesterday was 
married by Special license at his Seat at Knole near Sevenoaks, Kent, his Grace the Duke of 
Dorset to Miss Cope eldest daughter of Lady Hawkesbury.” Though very much older than his 
wife, the Duke spent a happy, if short, married life, during which the Knole collection of pictures 
was enriched by many remarkable portraits. He himself was painted both by Gainsborough 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, while the full-length portrait of the Duchess that hangs in the Reynolds 
Room is one of Hoppner’s finest works, although in positive charm it is perhaps surpassed by 
his delicious representation of the Duke and Duchess’s three little children that hangs in one 
of the private sitting-rooms. The little boy is there represented at the age of about five, and the 
picture must therefore have been painted shortly before he succeeded his father as fourth Duke 
in 1799. In due course the widowed Duchess took, as her second husband, another but more 
famous Ambassador. Lord Whitworth served his country at various European Courts, but he 
is best known as our Ambassador at Paris during the short period of peace with Napoleon in 
1802 and 1803. ‘The scene at the Tuileries, when the Emperor thought fit to simulate rage 
against England before the whole Corps Diplomatique, and is said even to have raised his stick 
against the representative of England, was the climax of a difficult official situation. Less irksome 
employment was afterwards found for him as Viceroy of Ireland, and it was while he and the 
Dowager-Duchess were in that country that the accident occurred which ended the connection 
of Knole with the male line of Sackville. The young Duke had just come of age when, being 
out with Lord Powerscourt’s harriers, he was killed by the fall of his horse. A lad of great 
promise, the sorrow caused by his death was widespread and genuine. In the Dukedom he was 
succeeded by his cousin of Drayton, but Knole and the Dorset estates eventually passed to his 
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sisters. From 1789 to 1825, however, Knole was the home of his mother and of Lord Whitworth 
during those moments that the latter could spare from his frequent employments. What was 
done at Knole at that time cannot be praised ; but such alterations as the ‘‘ Gothic ” conservatory 
are so little apparent amid the great bulk that was left untouched that it almost passes without 
notice. An almost greater danger occurred in 1808, when it was discovered that the Venetian 
Room was on fire. The housekeeper, we are told, aroused Earl De La Warr, as Lord Whitworth, 
‘her master,” was ill. There being plenty of water, the fire was soon put out, though the 
wainscot of the eastern wall and “‘ part of the very fine Gobelin tapestry ”’ were destroyed. 

Lord Whitworth died in 1825, and the Duchess was so inconsolable that to this event ‘‘ may 
in great measure be attributed her own dissolution,” which followed a few months later. The 
Earl De La Warr, who had helped to put out the fire in 1808, was the husband of her younger 
daughter, and had succeeded to Buckhurst. Her elder daughter had the Earl of Plymouth for 
her first husband, but afterwards married Lord Amherst, whose seat of Montreal was close to 
Knole. At Knole they lived for many years, but on the death of the Countess without issue 
that place passed to one of her nephews. By a settlement that had been made Knole was not 
to pass to the eldest of them or any subsequent Earl De La Warr. Three of her younger nephews 
held it in succession, and then a nephew of the last of these succeeded as Lord Sackville and 
owner of Knole. He takes no selfish view of his possession, and every intelligent Englishman, 
nay, every civilised citizen of the world who sets foot in England cannot do better than seize 
the opportunity so generously offered to visit Knole, and thus realise what an historic English 
home can be when, laden with all that is best in its past, it has drifted unscathed through the waves 
of changing taste. s 
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AVEBURY MANOR, WILTSHIRE 


INCE John Aubrey first saw and drew attention to them in 1649, Avebury has been best 
known by its stones—by what remains of its earthworks and its megalithic circles and 
avenues, pronounced by Mr. A. C. Smith to be “ the grandest relic of an ancient heathen 

temple in Europe,” although most of it, when he wrote on the British Antiquities 
of North Wiltshire half a century ago, had already been ‘“‘ barbarously destroyed for the sake 
of the material that composed it.” As to whether it was a temple antiquarians may differ, but, 
even now, the great earthworks, the ‘‘ stupendous ditch and bank ” that enclosed 28 acres, and 
the few remaining erect stones which Sir John Lubbock preserved by buying the field where 
they stood, are striking monuments to the zeal and effort of men who performed an engineering 
feat by muscle rather than by mechanics. 

But Avebury has attractions created by civilised as well as by primitive man. It is a pleasant 
old-world village whose straggling street leads up to a delightful grouping of Plantagenet church 
and ‘Tudor manor house (Fig. 311). ‘The church, indeed, retains part of the fabric of a fane 
that stood before Plantagenet and even before Norman ascended the English throne, but its 
recorded history is slight before Edward I was king. ‘The manor was a Royal possession at the 
time of the Conquest, a subsidiary manor being held under the Crown by “‘ Rainbold a Priest.” 
The King’s manor appears to have been granted away, but to have reverted once or more before 
Henry III, whose tastes were Continental and friends foreign, bestowed it, as we learn from a 
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Roll dating from 1275, upon ‘ one called the Chamberlain of Tankerville who gave the said manor 
to the Abbot and Convent of St. George de Baskevile.” It is quite certain that from this date 
Avebury was not merely an estate belonging to the Benedictine Priory of Baskeville or Bochayille 
Seats in Normandy, but was some form of a subordinate house 
oes = whose Superior was known as Prior of Avebury. As an 
alien priory it was apt to be seized when the King of England 
waged war against the King of France, and restored when 
peace returned. ‘This happened under Edward I, for we hear 
of a prior regaining possession in 1297, while half a century 
later, under Edward III, Robert Maynard is mentioned as 
prior. By that time, Edward III having begun the long- 
continued struggle with his Continental neighbour which came 
to be known as the Hundred Years War, the hold of the alien 
SET priories on their English cells and estates was very precarious 
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308.—PLAN. passed to the Duke of York, who made it one of the estates with 

which he endowed his new collegiate foundation of Fothering- 

hay. Resumed by the Crown at the Dissolution of the Monasteries it for a short while formed part 
of the Wiltshire estates of Sir William Sharington, a wily official of King Hal, whose chief 
ex-monastic acquisition was Laycock Abbey, which he obtained in 1540 for £783. All went well 
with him until the new men that King Hal had raised up and appointed to be the guardians 
of his son and rulers of the realm during the minority quarrelled among themselves, Sharington 
had been given the Bristol Mint in 1546, and for a while profiteered pleasantly. Several Wiltshire 
estates, including Avebury, were purchased with £2,808 out of the profits which by crafty 
manipulation he freely derived from his office. He clipped coin, he bought up cheaply Church 
plate and turned it into “ testons ” which were two-thirds alloy, he destroyed the original Mint 
books and made false copies. He could do this because he lent money to and otherwise aided 
Protector Somerset’s brother, George Seymour, a very go-ahead young man who married a 
dowager-queen, flirted with a king’s daughter and made a bid for the reins of power. But his 
judgment was in inverse ratio to his ambition, and Sharington soon found he had backed the wrong 
horse. Seymour’s head fell on Tower Hill in March, 1549. One of the charges against him was 
that he had ‘“‘ procured the coining of base money ” and there was first-rate evidence against him, 
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311.—CHURCH, STABLE AND HOUSE. on 
because when Sharington was arrested at Laycock in the previous January he confessed all— 
and very likely more than all, so far as it affected the chief culprit, for, though attainted then 
he obtained pardon within a year and, on payment of £12,000, regained possession of his lands. 
Avebury, however, seems to have been an exception. We hear no more of a Sharington ownership 
but by 1556 find it in the hands of another, but more simple-minded, official of the Royal coinage 
department. William Dunch was Auditor of the Mint to Henry VIII and Edward VI, and there 
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is no whisper of doubtful practices being 
resorted to by him to make the money 
that procured him Avebury. By Elizabeth, 
indeed, he was held to be a true and 
faithful servant. She appointed him a 
squire extraordinary and bestowed on him 
the Berkshire manor of Little Wittenham, 
to which the crow can fly in about thirty 
miles from Avebury. At the latter he was 
probably the first to make a lay residence, 
and the present east wing (Fig. 309)—now 
containing a drawing-room, entrance hall 
and kitchen—is believed to consist of the 
fabric of the not important dwelling that 
he raised. As it stands away from the 
church by the whole length of the 
east garden, he is not likely to have 
adapted any monastic building he may 
have found, but to have chosen a new site, 
although he may have used some old 
material. Plastered rubble walls, window 
frames, some of dressed stone and some of 
oak, steep gabled roofs covered in stone 
tiles are the materials that were employed 
by him or perhaps by his successor, for 
many of the features look somewhat later 
than the early half of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Indeed, as Wittenham may have become 
at once, as it certainly afterwards was, the 
residence of the head.of a family, Avebury 
may owe more to the younger branch to 
which it passed. Auditor Dunch died in 
1577, and his younger son, Walter, who 
succeeded him at Avebury, only survived 
him seventeen years. His widow continued 
to live at the manor house and took for her 
second husband Sir James Mervyn. That 
will account for the lettering below the 
date 1601 on the south porch (Fig. 314). 
It was customary when setting up such an 
inscription to place the initial letter of the 
surname alone and above the Christian 
initials of husband and wife. Those, 
therefore, who have surmised a John 
Dunch with a wife, Mary, appear to have 
based an invention on a fallacy. The 
superposed M no doubt stands for Mervyn, 
and the letters below for James and the 
widow, whose-house—wherein he had 
*@— =hung up his hat—he proceeded to enlarge. 
we tis wing is set at right angles to 
: the Dunch building. Although it har- 
monises with it, it is on a somewhat more 
ambitious scale. ‘The rooms are larger 
and loftier, as may be seen in the illustra- 
tion that shows it with the return angle of 
: ye the south end of the older fabric (Fig. 

315.—THE SOUTH GATE. 310). Even that he will have reconstituted 
It faces the Mervyn porch and wing. as it rises higher than the rest, the 
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Tt bears the date 1601 and the initials of Sir James Mervyn and his wife. 
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drawing-room being some 
three feet higher than the 
rooms north of it and 
having, together with the 
chamber aboveit,transomed 
windows of the same model 
as those of the 1601 wing, 
where, however, to get the 
loftiness and adequate 
lighting for his principal 
room or hall, Mervyn 
introduced double transoms 
on the ground floor. He 
adhered to the still lingering 
medizval plan of entering 
his hall from a_ passage 
behind screens, but, except 
in great houses like Kirby 
(Fig. 104) or Wollaton (Fig. 
230), halls no longer went 
Hpeto, the roof, a great 
chamber being located 
above them as at Avebury. 

How long Sir James 
retained the manor house 
is uncertain. Perhaps for 
the duration of his wife’s 
life, perhaps only while a 
stepson was growing to 
manhood. Anyhow, it is a 
William Dunch who parts 
with it during the reign of 
Charles I. Before 1639 he 
had sold his mansion house 
and lands in Avebury, 
together with other adja- 
cent hamlets, to Sir John 
Stawel. His ancestors had 
forfmany generations been 
of Cothelstone in Somerset, 
and either he, under James, 
or his father, before the 
death of Elizabeth, will have 
built the fine house there of 
which considerable and 
picturesque portions sur- 
vive. Sir John was a man 
of wealth and influence in 
Somerset, and the Wiltshire 
estate may well have been 
acquired as an investment 
rather than as a place of 
residence. The sport of 
hawking, however, may have 
attracted him to Avebury 
occasionally, as it did rather 
later the owner of Draycot, 
who would sojourn there 
occasionally with this object 


| 16.—LOOKING OUT FROM A WEST WINDOW. 
The segmental character of Sir Richara’s wall is well shown. The building on the right is a 
recent replica of the old stable building for a squash rackets court. 
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accompanied by his friend 
John Aubrey. It was, 
however, as the guest of 
the Seymours at Marl- 
borough that Aubrey first 
lit upon Avebury. But he 
found no Stawel there. 
Sir John was a zealous 
Royalist and sacrificed all to 
the cause of his King. It 
may be an exaggeration that 
he “‘ raised 3 regiments of 
horse and 2 of dragoons 
and of foot upon his sole 
charge,” but he certainly 
equipped a large body of 
the troops with whom he 
fought successfully in 1642 
and 1643. Then the tidé 
turned and he was of those 
who surrendered Exeter to 
318.—THE ENTRANCE HALL. Fairfax in 1646. Refusing 
to trim and save his estates 
by taking at least the ‘“‘ negative oath” and by cOmpineine in a reasonable sum, he went to 
the Tower, and his broad acres were sold. Liberty and property returned to him with the 
Restoration, but he enjoyed them for only a couple of years before he died. 

He will have been in the Tower when Aubrey chanced upon Avebury. That was when the 
latter was twenty-three years old and had passed from Oxford to the Middle Temple. What then 
passed for antiquarianism and science interested him more than the law, and so, when, one day 
in that month of January, 1649, in which King Charles was tried, condemned and executed, 
the Seymours, accompanied by Aubrey, rode westwards from Marlborough for the chase, and the 
hounds ran through the village of Avebury, the young man ‘“‘ was wonderfully surprised at the 
sight of those vast stones of which I had never heard before, as also of the mighty bank and graffe 
about it.” For a while the hunt was forgotten and he stopped to consider the “‘ stupendous 
antiquity of them.”” Soon, however, hunger recalled him to the facts of the day, he rejoined 
the company, and at the village of Kennet ‘‘ was a good hunting dinner provided.” But he 
did not forget the stones. In 1663 Charles II is on his way from Marlborough to Bath. Aubrey 
is in attendance, “‘ diverts” the King to Avebury and is then ordered to write the description 
of the prehistoric remains, which he included in his ‘‘ Monumenta Britannica.” 

Much more of avenues and circles remained then than now, but both the “‘ greywethers ” 
or “‘ sarsens ” that lay strewn about the hollows in the downs, and the choice specimens that 
had been dragged and set up to form the “‘ temple” by the ancient Britons were considered 
handy material for various purposes. ‘The parson of Avebury explained to Aubrey how they 
were brought to proper size and shape. Fire is made across the stone, then “‘ a line of cold water ” 
is drawn along, a smart knock given with a smith’s sledge and the stone “ will break like the 
colletes at the glassehouse.”’ Either on this or a later occasion Aubrey will have been in the manor, 
for in his ‘* Natural History of Wiltshire ” he mentions the white chalk-like freestone of Compton _ 
Basset, five miles from Avebury, and adds : 

At my Lord Stawell’s house at Aubury is a chimneypiece carved of it in figures ; but it ‘doth not endure the weather, and 

theretore it ought not to be exposed to sun and raine. 
This he will have written after Sir John Stawell’s son and successor had been raised to the peerage 
in 1683 and before Avebury was sold to Sir Richard Holford soon after he was made a Master 
in Chancery in 1694. Like many a lawyer before and after him, he looked to prudent marriage 
as well as to professional gains for an increase in this world’s goods, and it was through the second 
of his three wives, heiress of the Crewes, that he obtained Westonbirt in Gloucestershire, a 
place that was entirely reconstituted in the nineteenth century after great wealth had come to 
the late Robert Slayner Holford, father of the present Sir George. At Avebury Sir Richard 
made few exterior alterations. He, no doubt, set the stone parapet on the top of the wall of the 
Mervyn wing and may have hipped the roof of the south end of the Dunch building. West of 
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the house he shut out the north with a segmental wall of brick, and here by a clever arrangement 
of yew hedges and flower-sheltering bays (Fig. 213) a delightful pleasaunce has been created 
by the present owner. 

It was a financial arrangement consequent upon his third marriage that brought about the 
purchase of Avebury by Sir Richard Holford. As it was to a younger son that Westonbirt 
eventually passed, its heiress will have been the second wife, and she must have died before 
1689, when Sir Richard wedded Suzanna Trotman. As she was one of the fairly numerous 
children of the owner of Syston Court, near Bristol, she will not have brought much grist to the 
mill, but was able to require substantial settlements from the well-to-do widower she was marrying. 
We find that he bound himself to buy additional land to the value of £7,000 to pass to the widow 
at his death and from her to any children of the marriage, and only failing those to his heir-at-law, 
that is to his eldest son, and his descendants. All this takes place. To Sir Richard and his 
wife Suzanna a son Samuel is born, and Avebury is bought for £7,500. At Sir Richard’s death 
in 1718 the widow comes into possession and is succeeded four years later by Samuel. Samuel 
only survives her six years, so that in 1730 Richard Holford is owner of Avebury and of lands 
in Beckhampton, which had been bought and added to Suzanna’s dower in 1712. Richard 
is eldest son to Sir Richard’s eldest son, but the wealthy man of the family is Robert, son and heir 
of the Westonbirt heiress. Like his father before him and his son Peter after him, he was a 
Master in Chancery—a capable, strenuous man, not prepared to forego his due, and, as a step- 
nephew whom we shall find in possession of Avebury considered, even inclined to overstep it. 
So, when nephew Richard succeeds to all that had been settled on brother Samuel, Robert points 
out that he has upon these lands “‘a claim of debt of upwards of two thousand pounds,” and that 
as Richard has not that amount in ready money he had better let him have the Beckhampton 
farm, “‘ worth more than five thousand pounds,” to discharge the above recited debt. When 
persuasion failed intimidation was resorted to. ‘“‘ He terrified Bullied his said Nephew 


319.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
It occupies the south end of the Dunch building. 
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Richard Holford with 

variety of Bugg Bears of 

impeaching the title of this 

_& the Avebury Estate ” ; 
and so Beckhampton 

became his: “Theremim 

matter ended, but the 

Westonbirt branch kept an 

eye on Avebury. Richard 

Holford at his death in 

1742 left it to his brother, 

Staynor Holford, who was, 

in any case, heir-at-law. 

But when it came to 

Staynor bequeathing it 

twenty-five years later to 

Arthur Jones, a half- 

brother with no Holford 

blood in his veins, the 

Westonbirt branch, then 

represented by Robert’s 

eldest son Peter, con- 

_ sidering that the original 
settlement might still hold, 

showed an inclination to 

dispute the will. Peter 

‘* behaved ill” to Arthur 

Jones, as the latter 

thought, and moreover he 

was “‘ ignorant, impertinent 

and foolish, for he was not 

content with this behaviour 

but went directly to the 

Commons & did lodge a 

Caveat against the Will of 

his Cousin Steynor Holford 

before the said Will was 

320.—THE SOUTH BEDCHAMBER. entered at the said office.” 

It lies over the drawing-room. Being, however, soon after 

“better informed, mie 

revoked the caveat and Arthur Jones continued in possession. But during all the years 
he survived his half-brother he nourished resentment against Peter Holford, and seemed 
never to be quite certain that the latter would not revive a claim against him and his 
devisees after him. Hence innumerable letters and notes as to the value and title to 
the estate, which documents have survived and we are able from them to get into some 
personal touch with Avebury and its inmates in Georgian times. Sir Richard Holford’s chief 
source of wealth must have been the Westonbirt property, which he only enjoyed through 


his second wife and which went to her son. His settlement on his third wife and her son will 


have left little to go to his son and grandson by his first wife, as we may judge from the failure of 
Richard Holford, when he succeeded Samuel, to find two thousand pounds otherwise than by 
parting with a considerable slice of that inheritance. Thus the picture of Avebury from 1730-89 
is that of a place cherished by its resident owners, but maintained only by good management 
and thrift. ‘T’o that it owes much of its present charm. There was great desire and just enough 
means to keep it from decay ; but there was no means, if there was a desire, to submit it to such 
transformations as would bring it into line with successive waves of taste. "The sashed bay window 
to the right of the entrance doorway, and a little two-gabled addition to the offices bearing the 
initials of Staynor Holford, are the modest features that speak of this period. Here the two 
bachelors, Staynor Holford and his half-brother Arthur Jones, lived with their mother, widowed 
a second time. Farming, estate management and local affairs were the chief sources of interest 
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and occupation. A tenant’s delayed payment of rent, and Arthur Jones’ “‘ great attack of the Gout 
in his right foot ” which only lasted one night, are the salient topics in a letter Staynor Holford 
wrote to a brother-in-law in 1760. He is on quite amicable terms with his cousin Peter of 
Westonbirt, who in 1763 writes him a full account of the “ affairs ”’ of a brother who had died in 
India. At Avebury they “‘ live temperately and regularly, take moderate exercise and are much 
in the Air.” ‘They are therefore in ‘“‘ the reasonable way to obtain health & long life.” Yet 
the latter was denied to Staynor Holford, who died in 1767, only a few months after his mother. 
Arthur Jones was now left alone, and during the twenty-two further years that he lived was 
somewhat obsessed with the responsibility. Was his right to the estate under his half-brother’s 
will incontestable ? Was he doing his best to maintain the traditions and the dignity of the 
manor? Was he taking care that these should continue when he was gone? Was he selecting 
among his relations the one best circumstanced to carry on the place? Every now and again 
these problems insistently call for solution, and hence the repetition of lengthy last wishes and 
prudent advice written down for or dictated to whoever was, at the moment, his destined heir. 
At first he picks Richard Jones out of the various nephews and nieces who “ stand on the same 
ground of Consanquinity one with the other, & have not done anything particular to displease 
me,’ and he is the recipient of instructions as to the exact steps to take not only on his uncle’s 
demise, but during his last illness. He is to come at once when news reaches him of ‘“‘ Any 
Severe Illness” and give ‘“‘ close and personal attendance’ on his uncle. He is to procure 
immediate “‘ Medical Help from Devizes and Marlborough ” and ‘“‘ if such Illness should threaten 
to baffle all Endeavours let Every Art be used to keep the Feet Warm.” If such “‘ Art” is 
unavailing to save the sufferer and the end has apparently come, he is not at once “‘ to be Striped 
his Bed Cloths under pretence of Making a Handsome Corpse ”’ and only ultimately is he to be 
transferred to a ‘“‘ Double Coffin ” the lid of which is not to be screwed down till quite undoubted 
evidence of death supervenes ‘“‘ which ’tis most probable, the Weather Considered, may be about 
the Seventh day.”’ ‘The weather he is considering is probably that of September 27th, 1780, 
when he dictates these instructions, but to them three years later he adds a note that it is not this 
nephew but a niece who is to be sent for “ as the disposition of my affairs are altered.” In 1772 
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his niece ‘“‘ Nanny ” had married Adam Williamson, a soldier of a soldier family. How far Anne 
Williamson would have realised Arthur Jones’ expectation of her as resident owner of Avebury 
was never to be tested. She had not cleared off the business and difficulties of succession when 
her husband, now a general, was appointed Commander-in-Chief. and Lieutenant-Governor 
of Jamaica. From Falmouth on September 9th, 1790, he wrote a farewell letter to his wife 
at Avebury before setting sail in the “ packett ” which is all ready for him and the wind fair. 
Next she hears from him from Jamaica, and, in a long answering letter she wrote from London 
the following March, the burden of her song is when she can join him. She did so when summer 
came, and three years later there are letters to her from those left in charge at Avebury, © Black 
Betty ” and the gardener. The latter reports on the growth of trees and the crop of fruit. He 
sends a plan of a proposed hot-house “ and nearbeay what it will coarst in buildinge.”” He has 
had “221 Ib cherris, have made them all into Cheri Brandi.” Alas ! the mistress was never 


322.—-THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


It les over the dining-room. 


to get home to enjoy his brew, for even as he was writing she was struck down with yellow fever. 
The general exchanged the Jamaica command for the St. Domingo Governorship and was not 
back in England until 1798. He returned only to die, for in the October of that year he “ died 
from the effects of a fall at Avebury House,” as we read in the Gentleman’s Magazine. The fall, 
says tradition, was from his chair in the dining-room (Fig. 321). 

Avebury then went back to the Joneses, but never again was used by them as a residence. 
It was let with the farm, although all the family movables, pictures and furniture alike, remained 
in the house. When an aged farmer, who had followed his father in occupation of the farm, died 
at the beginning of this century, Colonel Jenner became tenant of the house and in 1907 exchanged 
tenancy for freehold. ‘There was much to be done. Necessary repairs, effected somewhat 
more with a view to economy than correctness, were all that had been undertaken for over a 
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century. New ideas as to amenities and convenience, both in house and garden, had developed 
in the meantime, and Colonel and Mrs. Jenner set themselves to work with combined zeal and 
judgment. They knew what the place was capable of from living there as tenants. ‘The study 
of ancient English life at its best—its architecture, its decoration, its furniture, as well as its 
pastimes and habits—had been their pleasure. Avebury was as thoroughly suited to them as 
they were to Avebury. A dozen years of thoughtful work and continued occupation have made 
the manor a singularly complete and satisfying example of a very delightful type of English 
country home. The warm grey house—stone and plaster brought to the same hue and quality 
by the patina of lichens and the weathering of time—is a background for sufficient and selected 
wall shrubs, such as the great Photinia dentata that hangs over the old lead cistern in the south- 
east corner (Fig. 310), or the Crataegus pyracantha that is allowed to carry single berry-bearing 
stems up the window mullions. As the sun moves westward long shadows are cast across the 
level sward by sundial, tree and shrub and especially by the huge topiary clump (Fig. 312). 
Although there is a little yew in it, yet it is almost entirely composed of a couple of very ancient 
box trees, as one discovers when one pushes through into the interior of this even surfaced 
evergreen dome 3oyds. in circumference. Was it there in the days of Dunch and Stawel, or 
was it set by the first Holford and then nurtured and topiaried by his descendants? Was it 
one of the many little details with which Arthur Jones so conscientiously concerned himself 
while he lived, and at his death handed over to the care of niece ‘‘ Nanny ” and her general ? 
Well it is that it suffered no neglect during the century of tenancies, for it—no less than the 
picturesque house whose gables rise so pleasantly above the brick wall Staynor Holford set 
across the kitchen garden—is one of those inspiring features that arouse a living picture of the 
past in the mind of the happy saunterer in this little paradise. seins S 

Step inside the house and you find equal if not even greater source of interest and delight. 
The old Dunch entry is low and narrow, you take a step down into the room to the right which 
has been thrown into it to make a sitting-hall lit by the sashed bay and lined with wainscoting 
and bookshelves (Fig. 318). Turn to the left past the stair and you exchange the 8ft. height 
of the old Dunch rooms for the 11ft. of the Mervyn reconstitution of the drawing- 
room (Fig. 319). It is, lit on three sides with stone mullioned and transomed windows ; 
of stone also is the .chimneypiece, but only portions of it are ancient, for during the 
former tenancy period the chimneybreast and wall showed signs of collapse, and the whole 
was patched up, the room suffering some loss of its Elizabethan features. But parts of its broken 
and discarded chimneypiece were found in an outhouse. ‘These were carefully put together 
again and what was missing replaced. Closed up windows were reopened and the walls relined 
with old oak wainscoting. The ceiling is original and like those at Daneway (Fig. 149) an 
interesting example of the narrow-ribbed manner that prevailed under Elizabeth. It is angular 
in scheme, whereas the similar and synchronous example in the bedroom above is curvilinear 
and enriched by animal and vegetable devices set in the enclosed spaces (Fig. 320). Here, too, 
is a fine untouched mantelpiece, said to be the very one of Compton Bassett stone mentioned 
by Aubrey. But he describes the one he saw as “ carved in figures,” so that it was probably 
of the type that carried entablatures on caryatids and may have been in the hall or great chamber 
of the 1601 building, these rooms having been fully redecorated a century later by Sir Richard 
Holford. In his hall—now the dining-room—he introduced carved and pedimented door- 
ways and mantelpiece, a bold cornice and a dado, the space between these being hung with 
tapestry or other woven material. Except this material, now represented by a flock paper 
imitative of a Genoa cut velvet of the period, the room is as Sir Richard left it, and this applies 
also to the Great Chamber above it (Fig. 322), where the wainscoted walls are surmounted by a 
deep plaster cove and enriched ceiling. Like the room below, the chamber is some 3oft. long 
by 2oft. wide and 1sft. high. It rather called for one of those tall upholstered beds that pre- 
vailed when Anne was Queen. Mrs. Jenner, who combines admirable ‘taste in needlework with 
energetic assiduity in its production, determined, with her needle and the help of a carpenter, 
to create a specimen founded on the most complete and elaborate needlework examples of the 
time. ‘To have worked these vast expanses of fine canvas might appear to many a life task. 
But it was only an incident in the Avebury upholstering undertaken by its chatelaine, to whom 
are due the coverings of the settees, chairs and stools that appear in the illustrations of the various 
rooms, except in the case of those pieces that had preserved their original upholstery. We have 
already seen that the Mervyn porch gives entry to a passage with a hall to the right and, on the 
left, a space similarly fenestrated. It is uncertain whether this, on the ground floor, was a lofty 
and spacious room, or whether the old plan of locating here a pantry and other low offices, ceiled 
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at half window height, was adopted, as at Kirby (page xvi) on a greater scale. There was some 
evidence of the latter when Colonel Jenner came into occupation and found this space unfloored, 
disused, almost ruinous. He converted it into a library (Fig. 323) of the period of Sir Richard 
Holford, with big outstanding panels and bolection moulded marble fire-arch such as William ITI 
was putting into Hampton Court at the same time when Sir Richard was buying Avebury 
in accordance with the settlement made on his third wife. The result is wholly satisfactory. 
It is a delightful room for either converse or study, and the Late Renaissance woodwork in no 
way jars with the dignified Early Renaissance window of r6or, through which so mellow a light 
is pouring and creating delicious contrasts of sun glint and shadow in the very clever photograph 
here reproduced (Fig. 324). It will, however, cease to be the main library of the house, for 
Colonel Jenner has, as the plan (Fig. 308) shows, re-constituted certain outhouses, and created 


a new and delightful west front to the house, the upper floor of which will when filled be a great 
book-room of much dignity and charm, 
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QUENBY HALL, LEICESTERSHIRE 


UENBY has been fortunate at two crises of its history. As at Shipton (page 174), so 
here, an eighteenth century “ improver,” while working his will at the interior, entirely 
respected its Jacobean exterior. No sash window was introduced ; nay, not even an 
iron casement or a leaded pane was displaced. In some way the top floor of the porch 
projection (Fig. 326) was altered, but in every other respect the exterior of Quenby is, 

and always has been, what its builder designed it to be. ‘Time alone, by softening its angles and 
toning its surfaces, has introduced some modification, and that an agreeable one. Recently a 
twentieth century ‘‘ restorer ”’ took the place in hand ; but a restorer of the best and most informed 
kind ; who has done visibly little, though materially much ; who has given value to all that was 
old and worthy by thoughtful touches and careful renovations here and there, by removing such of 
the eighteenth century interior work as destroyed the spirit and character of the original design, 
and by introducing in its place what was perfectly apt and consonant, but yet has left enough 
of what succeeding generations added and altered to enable us to read from its details much of 
the architectural history of the house. It belongs to the time when the classic influence was 
gaining strong hold in England, but had not finally triumphed over older native forms. Symmetry 
has become even more essential than when Montacute (Fig. 241) was built. ‘The gable has 
disappeared here as at Charlton (Fig. 373). The hall rising to the roof is abandoned, but it is 
still a large apartment entered at one end through screens and lit on both sides. The house 
is H-shaped with three storeys and a flat lead roof, its plainness relieved by an intermixture of 
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stone and brick and by the free use of bay windows rising from ground to parapet. In plan 
it may be compared with Montacute as it originally was and with Charlton which it resembles 
in outward appearance, presenting the same aspect of reserved dignity arising from great loftiness 
and ample but balanced mullioning. All belong to the school of ‘Thorpe, and there is no approach 
whatever to the classic details and Italian plan that Inigo Jones soon after adopted for Rainham 
and Chevening as the new fashion for the English country house. The elevation of Quenby still 
depends for its effect upon a very forest of mullioning of great solidity. ‘The ordinary shafts 
are wrought from stones ten inches by five and a half inches in section, the centre one of the 
four-light windows out of stones ten inches by eleven inches, worked, both within and without, 
with the large ovolo moulding of the Jacobean style. As regards plan, the house has the very 
maximum of exterior walls, for though it is one hundred and twenty feet long from north to south, 
and the wings stretch eighty-five feet from east to west, yet the width of the main block rooms 
is only twenty-two feet, and of the wing rooms seventeen feet. It was rightly designed for 
its position, standing solid and serious on its commanding site. East of Leicester town lies 
a great track of high ground with rapid and varied slopes. ‘There, all trace of the great industrial 
centre on the level below is completely lost. It is very picturesque and entirely rural. Ample 
and stately trees give form and variety to the fine grazing lands which long lay open, and when 
enclosed left the unbounded roadway stretching across them field after field. ‘This arrangement 
of successive gates certainly prevents the danger of the motorist exceeding the speed limit, and 
may be irksome to the purely material mind. But in anyone with the least touch of sentiment 
it causes the pleasant feeling to prevail that in this spot, so near the crowded haunts of men, 
and yet so Arcadian, the stern Jacobean house that has so successfully preserved its own appearance 
imposes the same rule upon the thousands of acres that 1t commands. 

Quenby, as part of Hungarton Parish, receives no separate mention in Domesday ; but some- 
what later it commences its history as a separate vil and manor. In the thirteenth century 
the Convent of St. Mary at Leicester is possessed of the lordship, and two brothers, Henry de 
Quenby and Robert le Clerke, quarrel for possession of half a virgate of its land. When the 
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century closes, two hundred of its acres are held by Richard de Ashby, and to his descendants, 
some time before Richard III became King, the manor had passed by grant from the Crown. 
The Ashbys were a family of importance in the neighbourhood, one branch being seated at the 
adjoining manor of Lowesby, and for a time the two estates were. joined. Richard Ashby of 
Quenby, who died in 1557, married Barbara, the daughter of George Ashby of Lowesby, who 
survived her husband by forty years and reached the age of one hundred and five. She does not 
appear to have been the heiress, for it was her son, George, who bought Lowesby on the death 
of his cousin, Thomas Ashby, in 1604. ‘Three years later he died, and his son again parted 
with Lowesby. Was this for the purpose of providing the large sum necessary for the rebuilding 
of Quenby? Near the north-east corner of the house is an old stone building with arched 
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doorways and other 
details, such as a huge 
open fireplace spanned 
by a massive oak beam, 
which hints at an earlier 
date than the main 
house. It is now used 
as an outbuilding, but 
may be a remnant of 
the earlier home of the 
Ashbys. We note that 
eaeemember of the 
family that parted with 
Lowesby married the 
daughter of a man 
who was of the Salters’ 
Company in London as 
well as a Leicestershire 
landowner. ‘This gives 
an idea of wealth, so e —— 
that we may certainly : : | arose 3 ha 
set down that George 
Ashby who ruled at 
Quenby from 1607 to 1653 was the author of the Hall. Nicholls, in his ‘‘ History of Leicester- 
shire ” tells us that the ‘“‘ present mansion house at Quenby, which cost £12,000, was built in 
1636.” It should, however, be noticed that there are rain-water heads dated 1621 and rain-water 
heads are among the last touches given to the fabric. But houses at that time were often long 
in hand, and George Ashby may have been at work for years before that date and yet not have 
given the finishing touches to his interior decorations. There is a suggestion that different 
bricklayers at different times wrought in a rather different manner, for here and there in various 
parts, both of the wings and the centre, the walling is diapered with burnt ends in the manner 
that prevailed under Henry VIII, and, though long continued, was no longer fashionable under 
Charles I. No scheme is discernible in the beginning or the ending of this patterning, for it 
breaks out unexpectedly at different places and occasionally rises up to the third floor. After 
the lapse of three centuries nothing can be more delightful than the effect of this haphazard 
variation, for grey lichens have brought the whole into perfect harmony, while affording that 
constant slight change of tone and texture so characteristic of our ancestors’ craftsmanship. 

The plan of the ground floor (Fig. 329) was drawn up in 1790, after Mr. Shukbrugh Ashby 
had Georgianised the interior ; but it shows little variation from what must have been the original 
disposition or from the present arrangement, except that some of the windows, especially of the 
hall, are omitted, and probably had been blocked up. ‘The hall screens were removed, and have 
not yet been replaced. The portion lying north of the porch will have been divided into small 
rooms from the first, as at Montacute. The divisions, however, have now been removed, and 
the whole is formed into an ample dining-room (Fig. 332). The fittings and furniture 
therefore, are all new to the room, though many are old, and the wainscoting belongs to the house. 
Such wall linings did not commend themselves to the Georgian improver, who evidently thought 
them out of place except in the attics, and even there he painted them over. Much that she found 
up there Lady Henry Grosvenor brought to the lower floors. It is all late Jacobean panelling, 
with a small bolection moulding worked in the stile. ‘The process of removing the paint has 
given to the wood a delightful cool grey colour, and by slightly eating out the softer parts has 
given prominence to the fine grain and figuring of the oak. he ceiling and the frieze have been 
left plain. The floor is in the William III manner of white stone slabs laid diagonally with squares 
of black marble at the corners. The mantelpiece and the doorway were introduced under the 
advice of Mr. Gotch. Heavy oak tables of the date of the house, and other good furniture in 
original condition, give completeness to the room while preserving the spacious and simple 
character which was usual in all but the most sumptuous of country houses in Early Stuart 
times. ‘The same may be said of the hall (Fig. 330), which has not been wainscoted, the whitewash 
of the walls being relieved by tapestries loosely hung in the old manner. ‘The stone doorway 
and mantelpiece are full of reserve and distinction and give character to the room. 
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Only one of the downstair rooms at Quenby is richly decorated. Probably the original 
builder left the completion of the others on this floor to those that followed him, and centred 
his attention on the room which occupies the south-west wing projection, and is about thirty 
feet long and seventeen feet wide. It was so good of its time that Shukbrugh Ashby—the 
eighteenth century ‘‘ improver ”—respected it, and it remains in its original condition (Fig. 331). 
There is a great stone mantelpiece, rising from floor to ceiling, ornamented with flat strapwork 
and with two niches for figures in the upper portion. The ceiling is of the full Jacobean type. 
Floral designs occupy the interlaced panels that are framed with broad, flat, enriched ribs, having 
pendants at the intersections. A plaster frieze of the ‘“‘ angel’ design occupies the narrow 
space between ceiling and wainscoting. Carved pilasters divide this into compartments 
of four tiers of arched panels. ‘The top and 
bottom tiers are carved with jewel ornament. 
The second from the floor has conventional 
scrolls, while the one above has floral designs. 
Highly architectural and enriched doorways 
were usual at that time, but such are entirely 
absent in this room, where two pieces of 
wainscot, each one panel wide and two and 
_a half panels high, are hinged to form a means 
of exit. On the other side they appear as an 
ordinary double Georgian door of the type 
that was inserted throughout the house by 
Shukbrugh Ashby. It therefore seems probable 
that at least the doorway, if nothing else, was 
tampered with by him. ‘The general effect, 
however, of the room was in no way marred. 
It is a finished and representative specimen 
of its day, and looked remarkably well with 
the seventeenth century furniture that Lady 
Henry Grosvenor placed in it. 

Of totally different type, but equally de- 
lightful, is the room at the opposite pole of the 
house. There could not be a more delightful 
kitchen (Fig. 333). It is on two levels, with 
a wrought-iron balustrade to the drop and 
the steps. ‘The east wall has three rusticated 
arches, forming recesses for the great fire and 
for oven and hot-plate. ‘This arrangement 
might be as early as Queen Anne, but is 
probably, like the inscription in raised plaster 
on the wall, the work of Shukbrugh Ashby, 
who was a man as determined to improve the 
morals of his dependents as the appearance 
of his house—both in the manner customary 
to his age. All the wall decorations, however, 
are not copy-book headlines, for above a small 
* door is a bold scroll ending on the one side 
328.—GATES FORMERLY AT QUENBY, Now at With the word “ pepper,” and on the other 

LEICESTER. with the word “ coffee,” the mills for grinding 
these condiments hanging below. 

The builder of Quenby was succeeded by another George Ashby, who married the heiress 
of Easeby Shukbrugh of Naseby. That manor and battle site thus became part of the possessions 
of their son, the fourth George Ashby, who was a man of some position, representing his county 
in Parliament, and being its Sheriff ‘‘ in the last of James 2nd and the first of William 3rd.” 
He also left his mark on Quenby, for there is still one small room with original panelling in the 
William IIT manner. But he was more interested in his grounds, and Nicholls tells us that he 
was 


usually styled “ honest George Ashby the Planter ” from his attachment to that pleasing and rational pursuit ; was known to 
Mr. Evelyn from this circumstance who is said to have made him a visit at Quenby. Nine fine Cedars of Lebanon were 
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planted by him probably from a cone brought over or a Great Hell, 6 Bcacftting Res leur 

procured by his uncle, William Ashby, a Turkey Mer- ae: ete OF 

chant. ‘These fine trees were in a flourishing condition : Bea eS: ey 

when Mr. Shukbrugh Ashby came to the estate ; but CY Asem Tos apenas A ee 

being blocked up by other trees from sight he had them ho ese cia i nak al Ceara 
: opened to view ; which they took so ill that they imme- E franebtturone — Gomg devon te tho (eam 
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N Glona Gloom 


diately all died. 


He must, however, have replaced them, 
for many a fine specimen now gives shade and 
presence to the Eastern lawn. Tree planting 
was fashionable enough in the days of ‘‘ honest 
George Ashby ” and of Evelyn, as was also 
the introduction of fine wrought-iron work 
for gates and clairvoyées. ‘This was the time 
when Robert Bakewell of Derby, a pupil of 
Tiou, was enriching with fine examples of 
his craft the gardens of Melbourne, Okeover, 
and many another Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire seat. Probably his reputation reached 
Leicestershire also and he was employed by 
George Ashby and his neighbours. 

At Scraptoft, close to Quenby, the Queen 
Anne house is still approached through a 
beautiful pair of gates. But George Ashby 329.—PLAN DRAWN IN 1790. 

- obtained still finer ones for Quenby (Fig. 328). 
The Scraptoft piers are flat, but those made for Quenby are four-sided, or columnar, having 
elaborately foliated finials, and being connected by an overthrow of the same richness, the 
ornament clustering round a shield with the Ashby arms. It is curious that Shukbrugh Ashby 
should have thought these gates inappropriate, since the taste for them had hardly gone out 
in his time. He remodelled the approach and made terraces round the house, and these gates not 
fitting his scheme, he gave them to the town of Leicester. ‘They now stand without much object 
or purpose outside the Art Museum. The atmosphere of a manufacturing town can hardly be 
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favourable to their survival. ‘They are somewhat decayed, but, if carefully repaired and restored 
to the fresh air of Quenby, they might last for many generations to teach the manner in which 
Leicestershire gentry were accustomed to decorate their grounds when Anne was Queen. 
“Honest ” George Ashby, planter, Sheriff and M.P., died in 1728. It is probable that 
even in his time the family fortunes decayed, for though in his early days he evidently did much 
at Quenby, the house appears to have been in a state of great decay when his son sold it in 1759 
and retired to Naseby, which had come into the family through his Shukbrugh grandmother. 
Her younger son had been christened with her family name, and it was her great-grandson, 
the third Shukbrugh Ashby, who was the purchaser of Quenby. Both he and his father married 
heiresses, which may account for his having large means. He was a man of considerable literary 
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and scientific attainments and a Fellow of the Royal Society. He carried on the family traditions 
by becoming Sheriff of his county and representing his county town in Parliament. No wonder 
such a gentleman’s epitaph called forth a full measure of eighteenth century laudation, and 
we hear much of the “‘ benignant care” with which he rebuilt the Hungarton cottages and im- 
proved the estate. It was in his time that nine hundred acres of the open fields of the parish 
were enclosed, and here it was that Arthur Young came in 1770 to obtain information on the 
agricultural condition and methods of Leicestershire. On the whole, he gives landlord and 
farmer a good name, although he considers them very slack in the destruction of moles and 
thistles. But the chief evil, to his mind, was the village teetotalism, for he tells us that ‘‘ Fifteen 
years ago the rates of this parish were {9 a year ; now they are £140 to £150 and this vast rise 
they attribute much to the excess of tea drinking ; the lowest of the poor drink it twice a day, 
while their children have not bread to eat.” Ideas change. The moralist of to-day would use 
the same words, but would substitute beer for tea. Arthur Young will have been the guest of 


Mr. Ashby at Quenby, and so not only speaks of its agriculture in his text, but in a note tells 
us something of his host and of the house : 


Mr. Ashby, when he came to the estate, found the house a mere shell, much out of repair, and the offices in ruin. He has 
in a few years brought the whole into complete order ; fitted up all the rooms in a stile of great propriety : his furniture rich, 
and some of it magnificent—and his collection of prints an excellent one. His library superbly filled with the best and most 
at expensive books in several languages ; the bindings remarkably elegant. Around the house is a new terrass which commands 


a great variety of prospect. 
It was, no doubt, to carry out his plan for the new terrace that Mr. Ashby removed the 
wrought-iron gates and gave them to Leicester town. His terrace formed a dull parapetless 
_ platform round three sides of the house. It took a semi-circular sweep on the west side, a mean 
gate flanked by low piers, on which rested couchant lions in lead, forming an entrance, all of 
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which appears in a plate 
(Fig. 327) in Nicholls’ 
‘“* History of Leicester- 
shire,” contributed by 
Mr. Ashby’s daughter, 
Mrs. Latham, about the 
time of that gentleman’s 
death in 1792. Young’s 
description of Quenby 
as “Sa mere sheila 
must, of course, be an 
exaggeration, for several 
rooms, such as the with- 
drawing-room and the 
‘“ angel’? bedchamber, 
show that much rich 
original decoration re- 
mained inthe house. 
But probably the lead 
roof had been allowed 
to get into bad order 
333-—THE KITCHEN. and the rain had poured 

through, destroyms 

much within. The roof, from which a magnificent view of the finely undulated and richly 
timbered country round is obtained, is reached through a little staircase occupying the top of the 
porch projection. ‘This top is of different and more modern brick to the rest of the house, and was, 
almost certainly, reconstituted by Shukbrugh Ashby, the curious arrangement of bell and vane 
combined with a huge presentment of the Ashby crest being clearly an eighteenth century attempt 
at entering into the Jacobean spirit. ‘The doorway from the stairs opens at the top of this turret 
straight on to the leads, and the first thing we see thereon is a leaden panel with the family arms, 
the initials ‘“‘ S.A.” and the date 1767. On the back wall of the turret the same date is on the 
rain-water heads in conjunction with the Ashby crest. ‘These headsalso show atendency to assim- 
ilate to a past time, for they are ornamented with applied foliage in lead, which was certainly not 
the fashion in George III’s time. It seems from these indications that Shukbrugh Ashby either 
wholly renewed or largely repaired the leadwork of the roof. Had its condition been such as to admit 
of wet rotting the woodwork below, especially that of the floors ? This would, in some measure, 
explain Shukbrugh Ashby’s curious act of destroying the great chamber and making the hall two 
storeys high. He also threw both the west and east porches into the hall, together with the great 
bays above, making them look like recesses to hold lifts and destroying the whole meaning and 
amenity of the bays. He thus made one ugly and uncomfortable room in place of two that were 
well proportioned and enjoyable. He warped the whole original scheme of the house and added 
to the awkwardness of the service, as there was no Jonger any connection on the first floor between 
the two ends of the house. Well might the late Mr. Bodley, when he went down to advise Lady 
Henry Grosvenor, exclaim, on entering the house, ‘“‘ the vandals have destroyed the great 
chamber!” His practised eye and long experience of Jacobean house planning saw this at a 
glance, yet many who thought themselves qualified to give an opinion shook their heads gravely 
at Lady Henry Grosvenor’s proposal to recur to the old arrangement, as if she were introducing 
something quite new. But so soon as the work was begun, the correctness of Mr. Bodley’s view 
was at once established. The ends of the floor-beams that supported the great parlour floor 
were found still in the walls at the right height. Not only was the fireplace found intact (it should 
be noted that even the interesting and unusual recesses for the fire-dogs, made because of the 
shallowness of the hearth, are original), but there were clear indications that the great mantel- 
piece in the hall below had belonged here. The hall would certainly, of old, have been simple 
and restrained in its get-up, while the great parlour would have exhibited greater decorative 
elaboration than any other room. The mantelpiece, therefore, was as out of place in the hall 
as it is congruous now that it is restored to its original place (Fig. 337). It is a remarkably rich 
and bold example, exhibiting to the full both the merits and detects of the Jacobean period. 
It is most racily conceived and executed—the work of a confident and expert craftsman carrying 
out his own ideas. But the lover of classic correctness wil! find many a fault. The flat and thin 
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lower pilasters seem inefficient to carry the heavy load of the outstanding twin columns above, 
and these are so close together as to make the niches behind them quite purposeless. Such 
faults are characteristic of English work before design and execution were specialised—before 
the learned architect took charge of the drawing and limited the craftsman’s education to per- 
fecting his technique for its execution. The frieze is particularly rich and diversified, while 
the mantling round the shield is audacious in its proportion and projection. The shield includes 
the arms of Ashby of Quenby, Ashby of Lowesby and Gedney of Enderby—that is, of George 
the builder’s mother and grandmother as well as his own. Starting with this original feature, 
Lady Henry Grosvenor has worked up to it, and it will be noticed that the ceiling is a repro- 
duction of that in the ballroom at Knole (Fig. 294). The panelling is similar to that in the 
dining-room below, and all came out of the Quenby attics. It forms a beautiful and subdued 
background for the interesting pictures and tapestries seen hanging on it (Fig. 335). Of the 
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latter there are four pieces, evidently of a set, of fine colour and design and with admirable early 
seventeenth century borders. Horsemen are hunting lions, tigers and other animals in forests. 
With full regard to the old spirit, the floor was made of oak planks of varying widths, but all 
broad and massive. The room has three bays, of which the great ones over the porches give 
immense character to the room. That over the entrance door is all window, there being ten lights. 
It is a delightful vantage ground from which to enjoy the grand western view. 

The Quenby staircases are placed in the centres of the two wings, and it is curious to see 
the jump of the string courses on the north and south elevations occasioned by the break caused 
by the position of the staircase windows. The great stair (Fig. 334) occupies a space twenty- 
one feet square and rises up to the top floor. To carry the upper flights, the lower newel-posts 
are continued up as round columns, a scheme equally good from the point of view of appearance 
and construction, but seldom resorted to in Jacobean times. In the centre of the landing is 


335.—THE GREAT CHAMBER, LOOKING NORTH. 


the doorway into the great parlour, and at the sides are the arched ways into the pair-room suites 
that occupy the space above the long sitting-rooms below. Of the bedrooms, three are illustrated. 
The one to the south-west (Fig. 339) has its walls and ceiling unadorned except for a bold plaster 
frieze that reproduces all that feeling of handwork that characterises’ the original. On the walls 
were hangings of the rare “lightning” tapestry now much copied by ladies with the needle, 
but which originally was woven in Italy. It appears to have been in vogue in the time of 
William ITI, as shown by its forming the covering of one of the suites of furniture of that period 
at Boughton in Northamptonshire. This chamber and several others—such as that over the 
dining-room got up in the William III manner—owed their appearance entirely to Lady Henry 
Grosvenor’s skill and taste in either collecting old fittings and furniture or having them reproduced 
adequately, and in bringing them together as a thoroughly harmonious whole. She, however, 
ceased residing at Quenby some years ago and much of the fine furniture seen in the illustrations 
was sold. In two bedrooms she found original decorative material in situ. The ‘“‘ angel” chamber 
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(Fig. 338) is so called because the pilasters that divide the fine geometrical panelling into sections 
have winged angels roughly carved on one of their lower sections. It isa rare and curious treatment 
for early seventeenth century domestic work, and was evidently thought sufficiently “ papish ” 
by Cromwellian puritans to be mutilated by the removal of the heads. The chamber is above a 
parlour that Shukbrugh Ashby evidently never reclaimed from the “ shell ” state in which he 
found the house, for the plan of his time calls it the “ unfinished room.’ Above the angel bed- 
chamber is one that Mr. Ashby “ fitted up in a stile of great propriety ” by setting painted 
wainscoting in front of the original decorations. Lady Henry rightly brought them once more to 


2 


338.—THE ANGEL BEDCHAMBER. 


light, for they are somewhat rare survivals of Jacobean fresco work (Fig. 339). The ceiling takes 
the shape of the very obtuse-angled lead roof above it, and has a fine moulded oak beam across it. 
The wall imitates in grisaille paint fluted Ionic columns supporting a frieze of foliated scrollwork, 
while over the plain arched fireplace of stone a great cartouche is represented in the same medium. 
The window is set in an arched recess in the thick wall, and in the triangle thus formed over 
the window there is Jacobean strapwork ornamentation, proving that this arrangement was 
original. Lady Henry Grosvenor found the structure of the house fortunately needing no repair 
or renovation causing the slightest disturbance of its admirable weathered aspect. But the 
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339.—THE SOUTH-WEST BEDROOM. 


somewhat vacuous and irritating ‘“‘terrass”» mentioned by Arthur Young was greatly modified, 
and high brick walls, carrying out the diapering already noticed in the house, enclose a forecourt 
approached through wrought-iron gates flanked by stone piers in the full Jacobean spirit (Fig. 325). 


340.-—BEDCHAMBER WITH ORIGINAL GRISAILLE DECORATION. 
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CHASTLETON HOUSE, OXFORDSHIRE 


HASTLETON is a house at once grave and benign. Its square mass, its great height, 
its solid flanking towers, its absence of exterior ornament, all join to give it an air of 
caln. composure which no passionate tears or immoderate laughter can disturb. But 
if not gay and gladsome, neither is it sad or sombre. ‘There is brightness and welcome 

about its ample yet not excessive fenestration ; there is an airiness about its many and finialled 
gables ; there is warmth and richness about its toned and textured walls, its roofs of Cotswold 
stone. It tells the tale of its origin—the entirely reasonable and substantial, yet agreeable and 
sympathetic dwelling of a well-descended, widely intelligent woollen merchant of Witney. 


341.—THE ENTRANCE GATE. 
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342.—THE SOUTH FRONT. 


The money with which Walter Jones bought the estate of Chastleton in 1602 was made 
by trade, but he held himself to be no mere yeoman of obscure stock. ‘The pedigree which he 
had constructed for himself and which remains at Chastleton works itself pertinaciously back 
to Priam, King of Troy, and then downwards to Brutus, King of Britain. Such poetic preambles 
were usual in Welsh genealogies, and occurred equally in those of families connected with that 
of Walter Jones, such as Herberts and Tudors. The Chastleton example ultimately yields the 
information that Walter Jones’ grandfather was a cadet of a family seated at Grismont in 
Glamorgan. Walter was probably not the first of his line to do business at Witney, which had 
long been a cloth producing centre. Here Richard Wenman, who died in 1500, had made a 
fortune, built an aisle attached to the north side of the nave of the church, and, removing from 
his house in Witney to the neighbouring manor of Caswell, established a county family. His 
descendant obtained Thame Park by marriage, and, while Walter Jones was at work on Chastleton, 
will have erected the staircase of which the remarkable newel finials illustrated in the Intro- 
duction (Figs. xxii and xxiii) formed part. The Joneses may have established themselves as Witney 
clothiers only a little later than the Wenmans, for Walter was in a position to choose his wife 
from a family belonging to Oxfordshire and reaching wealth and importance under Henry VIII. 
Thomas Pope was the son of a small landowner in Deddington, near Banbury. ‘Thoroughly 
understanding the bureaucratic ropes in the profitable if slippery times of the Dissolution of 
the monasteries, he possessed himself of many a fine church estate, such as Tyttenhanger and 
Wroxton, and, being childless, founded and endowed Trinity College i in Oxford. But he also 
left estates to relations. His nephew William is of Wroxton—which is near the ancestral 
acres at Deddington—obtains a baronetcy in 1611 and the Earldom of Downe before he died in 
1631. Among the Pope manors was Cogges, which is almost part of Witney, and as the first 
Earl of Downe’s grandson and successor was born there, it appears to have been a residence of 
the family and may account for the marriage between Walter Jones and Eleanor Pope, niece to 
Thomas and one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour. ‘Their house at Witney will have been 
well equipped as it seems certain that Sheldon tapestries, one of which bears the date 1595, 


were acquired for it and only afterwards were transferred to Chastleton, where we shall hear 
more of them. 
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344.—THE GARDEN ENTRY. 
It is at undercroft level yet approached up steps. 


The vendor of the Chastleton manor to Walter Jones in 1602 was Robert Catesby, whose 
Catholic faith and turbulent spirit led to his impoverishment before and his death after that 
date. In the fifteenth century Chastleton had come by marriage to William Catesby of a family 
seated at Ashby St. Legers. ‘That lay in Northamptonshire, while over the Leicestershire border 
was Ashby de la Zouche belonging to that Lord Hastings who was one of Edward IV’s ablest 
councillors, but did not like the monarch’s wife. He was therefore inclined to the Protectorship 
of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, when Edward died, although entirely loyal to Edward’s son. 
Meanwhile, he had introduced to Richard’s notice his neighbour’s son, the younger William 
Catesby, whose ambition led him to fall in with the Protector’s plans of usurpation. Employed 
to sound Hastings, he had to report failure, and is said to have suggested the prompt removal 
of the obstacle. The episode of Hasting’s arrest at the Council board in June 1483, and his 
immediate execution was dramatically used by Shakespeare, while the ascendancy of Catesby 
in the new King’s Councils is shown by his taking precedence over Ratcliffe and Lovel (of Minster 
Lovel near Witney) in the contemporary heraldically phrased couplet : 


The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dog 
Rule all England under a hog. 


That rule lasted for two years only. Captured at Bosworth, Catesby was beheaded a few days 
later and his estates were forfeited. The victorious Tudor, however, returned them to his son, 
husband to a daughter of Sir Richard Empson, whose money-raising ingenuities gave him much 
power at Court. All through the sixteenth century the Catesby’s were important landowners 
in the shires of Northants, Warwick and Oxford, mating with equally important neighbouring 
families, such as the Throckmortons of Congleton and the Leighs of Stoneleigh. But although 
the Sir William Catesby who lived till 1598 had inherited enlarged estates yet his active recusancy 
led to frequent fines under Elizabeth and he died poor. His son Robert had married a daughter of 
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Sir Thomas Leigh and in 1592 brought her to live at Chastleton, where she died. Implicated 
in the 1601 conspiracy of Lord Essex, and wounded in a scuffle, Robert Catesby was sentenced 
to a heavy fine. In order to raise the sum necessary to discharge it, he sold Chastleton to Walter 
Jones for £4,000, and went to live with his mother at Ashby St. Legers. His ill-balanced 
fanaticism now drove him to listen to the wildest schemes for suppressing the Protestant King 
and government. Tall, strong and beautiful, his captivating manners made him influential 
among the Catholic extremists and, in combination with Faux’s “‘ ferocious. daring,” brought 
the Gunpowder Plot to the eve of accomplishment. On Faux’s arrest, red-handed, on 
November 5, 1605, Catesby’s house of cards toppled completely. With Percy and others he rode 
down to Ashby and thence to Holbeach on the Staffordshire border. Here the last scene was 
enacted. Refusing to surrender, ‘‘ Catesby and Percy, standing back to back and fighting 
furiously, were shot through the body with two bullets from the same musket,” as the Dictionary 
of National Biography relates. 

Meanwhile, the new man on the old acres was re-housing himself. The dwelling to which 
Catesby had brought his bride ten years earlier by no means satisfied the purchaser of 1602, 
and in the following year building operations began. Whether he chose a new site is uncertain. 
The commanding position of Chastleton House, standing 6ooft. above sea level, and with a wooded 
ridge rising another 2ooft. to the north, makes it probable that he did. Certainly there is nothing 
to imply the incorporation of any older walling or features, for the vaulted cellarage shows a 


treatment that still persisted for undercrofts, as we have seen at Wollaton (Fig. 236) and shall 


345-— FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
Showing the kitchen entrance at the low level. 
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find again at Bolsover 
(eaee 354). To that 
“Castle,” as built by Sir 
Charles Cavendish, the 
exterior of Chastleton 
is in some measure akin. 
Both are of the late 
square type of which 
Barlborough, near 
Bolsover, and Caverswall 
and Wootton Lodge in 
Staffordshire are other 
examples. Flat roofs 
and crenellated parapets 
are, however, the rule 
with them, whereas at 
Chastleton these features 
are limited to the towers. 
The other roofs are high 
pitched, ending with 
gables masked by stone 
parapets with moulded 
' coping rising in steps 
to the finials. In this 
; respect, and also as 
regards general plan, 
Chastleton resembles 
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349.—THE HALL. 
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348.—GROUND PLAN. 


Shewing house, forecourt and circular garden. 
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Burton Agnes in Yorkshire. They are the two best examples that remain to us of a 
scheme of disposition which we find planned by Thorpe in his book. The spreading E 
or H shape is abandoned, and a quadrangular plan is adopted, where a series of rooms 
are set round a small interior court, which gives additional light to the large rooms, and 
permits of windows to passages or little rooms that look exclusively into it, as some at 
Chastleton (Fig. 348) must necessarily do where the towers are set against the centres of two 
of the main elevations. Of the same type was the house at Castle Bromwich that Sir Edward 
Devereux built, probably before he was made a baronet in 1611. Despite subsequent alteration, 
the plan sufficiently resembles that on pages 217 and 218 of Thorpe’s book to make it quite 
probable that he designed for Sir Edward Devereux. Whether he had anything to do with 
Chastleton is more doubttul. Family tradition names Walter Jones as his own designer and 
architect. The whole Cotswold region had, at this time, so fine a building tradition and such 
experienced and capable master masons, that with very sketchy “ uprights’ and “ platts ” 
they could produce a building of fine form and good detail. But at Chastleton there is not only 
satisfying proportion and clever planning, but there is so much departure from what was normal 
at the time and in the district, that an outside and highly trained mind is implied. Thorpe’s 
influence, if not his hand, may be conjectured in respect of the broad lines of the design. Local 
craftsmen guided by an intelligent employer, who knew what he wanted and how to get it, may 
well have done the rest. 

It is not only in the matter of a central court that Chastleton resembles Burton Agnes. Both 
use just the same way of combining a hall entered at one end with a symmetrical front that we 
also found at Stanton Court (Fig. vii). Through the forecourt arch (Fig. 341) three great ground 
floor windows are seen occupying the house centre and the two flanking projections. ‘The central 
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351.—THE STAIRCASE. 


window is high silled so that the interior of the room it lights is not visible to anyone ascending 
the steps and standing on the landing below it. That landing affords entry to the main doorway 
(Fig. 343), a fine architectural feature although not set in a prominent position. Through it is 
reached an ample porch lit by one of the double transomed windows. From the porch we enter 
“the screens,” quite medievally arranged except that to the left we get not offices but a ‘‘ winter 
parlour.”’ Pantries and other offices are reached from the north end of this screen passage. The 
kitchen is located a storey lower but above ground; indeed, access without is reached down steps from 
this level to east and west (Figs. 344 and 345) through doorways at the base of the stairway towers. 
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Returning to the main entrance, we find the usual disposition of two arched openings 
through the screen into the hall (Fig. 349). The screen (Fig. 3 50) is of oak, but in its scheme of 
illars, and of round-headed arches with recumbent figures carved in the spandrels it resembles 
that of stone at Wollaton (Fig. 233). As to the hall, Mr. P. M. Johnston, who drew the plan 
of house and gardens (Fig. 348), tells us that : 


The walls are lined with oak panelling, over which is a dentil cornice and a handsome frieze carved with monsters. Many 
pewter trenchers, large and small, stand upon this cornice and over the great fireplace to remind one of the feastings of former 
days. Here also are some historical chairs—an armchair which belonged to Archbishop Laud, others dating from the 
Commonwealth, with the scallop-shell on their backs, and some bearing the crown of the Restoration period. The long oak 
table is that originally in use in the lower part of the hall, and at the dais end is a fine Court cupboard or buffet of c. 1600 


ee 


352.—_THE HEAD OF THE STAIRCASE. 


Disposed about the panelling and walls are steel head-pieces, breast-plates, swords, ctc., of various dates, mostly relics of the 
Civil War. Some of these pieces were uscd at the battle of Naseby and one breast-plate has the jagged hole of cannon shot 
in the centre, which must have given the wearer an uncomfortable moment. A horseman’s pistol, a spur and two cannon-balls 
are relics of the skirmish near the neighbouring camp, and a broadsword used at Edgehill and Arthur Jones’ rapier are also 
treasured relics of the great conflict between King and Commonwealth. 

Not less interesting are the family portraits. Over the fireplace is that of the builder of the house, Walter Jones, who was 
an official of the Star Chamber. On his left is his wife, Eleanor Pope, and on his right his eldest son, Henry Jones. Next to 
him again is his wife, Anne Fettiplace. The beautiful ring that is conspicuous upon the finger of Eleanor Jones in the portrait 
and the massive watch which Mrs. Henry Jones is seen to be dangling are still in the possession of Mrs. Whitmore Jones, and 
the originals were exhibited to the present writer for comparison with their presentments and the pictures. The watch has a 
gold case, beautifully chased, and until very recently was in good going order. Close to the picture of Mrs. Henry Jones 
hangs that of Sarah Eyans, wife of the redoubtable cavalier, Arthur Jones, whose portrait hangs opposite ;_ there is also a 
painting of Lady Daubigny, by Sir Peter Lely. The hall screen is quite a gem, with its segmental-arched openings, in the 
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The other important rooms on this floor are the Little and Great Parlours occupying the opposite 
ends of the east side. The latter is used as a dining-room and its walls are hung with tapestry 
and family portraits. Still more interesting rooms will be found on the upper storeys approached 
by either of the ample stairways, of which that in the west tower is original (Fig. 351). It takes 
the form of short flights and numerous landings working round a well shut off by tiers of baluster 
filled panels. At each corner is a massive newel post rising to the top of the stair and there 
terminating in the very usual Jacobean finial of a hollow obelisk standing on four balls (Fig. 352). 
From this top landing we reach the gallery (Fig. 3 53), an extremely fine type of the kind that 
takes up roof room and therefore has a half circle or barrel ceiling. It occupies the upper part 
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355-—IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


of the north side of the house (Fig. 346), is 73ft. long, and is lit at each end and along the north 
side by four-light transomed windows. The walls are of oak wainscot divided into sections by 
fluted pilasters. Where the ceiling curve begins there is a deep composite frieze of plasterwork, 
framing the great uninterrupted stretch of flat interlaced ribbing forming panels occupied by 
huge roses and fleurs-de-lys equally flat. For a room of such length and little height, this flat 
treatment of plasterwork—in place of the deep ribs and pendentives that we find in the 
Great Chamber (Fig. 355)—1is particularly happy and satisfying. 

The rooms of the middle floor introduce us to later members of the family, and before 
completing our perambulation we will glance at their history. Walter Jones died in 1632, and 
in the following year an inventory was made of the contents of the house. He was succeeded 
by his son Henry, a lawyer, who wedded Anne, daughter of Sir Edmund Fettiplace. Their son 
Arthur lived through the troubled time of the Civil Wars and fought on the King’s side. His 
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356.—DETAIL OF PANELLING IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


descendant, Miss Whitmore Jones, sets down in her book on Chastleton, the traditional account 
of an adventure.that befel him after the battle of Worcester, which, shortly, is as follows : 


After the King’s execution, Arthur went on living quietly at Chastleton until 1651, when the exiled Charles II made his first 
attempt to regain the Crown. With what small force he could muster, Arthur Jones joined his King shortly before the battle 
of Worcester which was to end so disastrously for the Royal cause. On the night of September 3rd in that year his anxious 
wife lay awake, full of fears for her husband and the cause-; for though an ardent Royalist, she had scant faith in the desperate 
venture then in hand. In the stillness of the night the poor lady heard the sound of a horse approaching at a slow pace as 
though worn out, and presently its footfalls announced that the rider had turned into the stable-yard. Hastily throwing on 
some clothes, Mistress Sarah stole quietly downstairs and, drawing the heavy bolts, admitted her husband, whose appearance 
in disordered dress and despairing mien showed his anxious wife only too plainly that the day was lost. He sank into a chair 
while she hastened to supply him with wine and food. While they were speaking of the stricken field and the disappointed 
hopes of the Royal cause, Sarah’s quick ear again caught the sound of horse-hoofs and this time they were those of a troop. 
Her husband ran to the secret chamber, where he hastily concealed himself, and Sarah Jones, after removing all traces of his 
presence, went down to the great entrance, where, by this time, the Cromwellian soldiers were loudly demanding admission. 
They had found her husband’s reeking horse in the stable, proof positive that the house harboured a malignant. Nevertheless, 
the dauntless wife quietly confronted them and ayerred that the only occupants beside herself were a feeble old man, her 
father-in-law, her children and her maids. But the captain, citing the evidence of the tired horse, very reasonably insisted on 
searching the house. Mistress Sarah, though inwardly quaking, put a bold front on the matter and led the soldiers, candle in 
hand, while they prodded the beds with pike and sword and beat the wainscoting with little care for the damage they did. 
Henry, Arthur’s aged father, was roused from sleep and closely questioned, but was evidently quite ignorant of his son’s 
arrival, and was able, in perfect good faith, to deny all knowledge of it. 


The secret chamber in which the fugitive lay concealed was approached through the lady’s room, and had_no other outlet ; 
and here the much-tried wife had to stand while the soldiers made search. But they failed to discover the secret door in the 
panelling, and, still unsatisfied, decided that they would stay the night, demanding supper. With well feigned willingness the 
poor lady offered the best the house contained, but to her suggestion that the banqueting hall would better serve their 
purpose for the meal they turned a deaf ear, and decided to remain where they were. Sarah dared not press the matter, but, 
hurrying downstairs, hastened with her maids the preparation of the meal. “ She herself went to the cellar to draw the wine, 
having first procured from her medicine cupboard a bottle of laudanum, which she carefully mixed with the wine. The sequel 
can be imagined ; succumbing to a drugged sleep one by one, they were all at last stretched prone, and the intrepid Sarah, 
who had first inspected each several sleeper to make sure, lifted the arras that concealed the secret door and released 
her husband, who made good his escape on the back of the captain’s horse, which was in much better condition than his own 
over-ridden beast. The rage and threatenings of the duped Roundheads, when this proof confronted them that their prey 
had escaped—and it should be added that they were probably expecting to capture no less a fugitive than Charles II—knew 
no bounds. They departed with promises of all sorts of pains and penalties on the head of Mistress Sarah, whose unholy skill 
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in mixing their drink was painfully evident in their dull eyes and aching heads. A fine, which was light under the circum- 
stances, was laid upon the house ;_ and in less than two years Arthur Jones came quietly home, the family remaining 
unmolested throughout the remaining years of the Commonwealth. 

The mention of Miss Whitmore Jones brings us to the devolution of the estate on the failure 
of the male line. In a room known as the Chestnut Parlour hang portraits of a Walter Jones and 
Anne Whitmore his wife. He wears the point-lace cravat which was so fashionable in Late Stuart 
days, and the original cravat is among the collection of old costumes that survives at Chastleton. 
To him we may also attribute the addition of the excellent examples of the furniture of that 
time, such as the lacquer cabinet on gilt stand (Fig. 360) of Late Charles II type, and the set of 
chairs of early cabriole leg form (Fig. 361), similar to a set at Hampton Court of date about 
1699. The grandson of Walter Jones and Anne Whitmore left no issue when he died in 1828, 
and so he appointed as his heir his kinsman, John Henry Whitmore of the Dudmaston branch 
of the family. He added the name and arms of Jones and was succeeded in turn by three sons 
and a daughter, none of whom had issue. The daughter was the Miss Whitmore Jones who 
collected the family annals, and on her death left the estate to a nephew, who took her name. 
His widow, Mrs. Whitmore Jones, is the present owner. 

The disposition and furnishing of the house as the Witney clothier left it is revealed by the 
1633 inventory, which is a neatly written parchment roll seven inches wide and four or five 
yards long. It is described as: 


An Inventory of all and singular 
the Goods, Chattels and Debtes 
of Walter Jones Esquire, late of 
Chastleton of the Diocese of Oxon, 
deceased, taken valued and apprised 
the 14th day of May Anno D™ 1633, 
by George Greenwood of Chastleton 
aforsaid, gent., and John Wade of 
Little Compton in the County of 
Glou'. 


Four pounds ten is the value 
of the hall furniture, which 
included four long forms and 
six joined stools, as well as 
the table and court cupboard 
that are stillthere. The Great 
Parlour has a draw-out table, 
a small square table, five 
chairs, twelve stools and ‘“‘a 
Court Cupboard of Wallnut 
tree.” So little of the walnut 
furniture of the days of 
Elizabeth and James I has 
survived that it has been 
almost entirely overlooked by 
our recent writers onfurniture. 
Yet mention of such furniture 
in considerable quantities oc- 
curs in many inventories of 
the time, and at Chastleton 
there was another example in 
the gallery, described as ‘‘ One 
Square Table of Walnut tree,” 
and two in the Great Chamber 
(Fig. 354) situate over the 
Great Parlour or dining-room. 
The Great Chamber is the 
most elaborately got-up room 
in the house. Here the ceiling 
reminds us of one or two at ; 
Knole. The chimneypiece mee 

of stone has in its central : 

panel a mantled shield | 357-—IN THE STATE ROOM. 


58.—MR. SHELDON HIS CHAMBER. 


The arms are those of Sheldon quartering Rading. 


359.—IN THE MIDDLE CHAMBER. 
The arms are those of Fones impaling Fettiplace. 


of Jones impaling Pope. The 
wainscoting is on an elaborate 
scheme of variously shaped 
and enriched panels. In the 
frieze are painted heads repre- 
senting sages, heroes, major 
prophets and sybils. The sec- 
tion below that has pilasters 
carved with a running vine 
ornament, and central arched 
panels with strapwork (Fig. 
356). That scheme is repeated 
in the window recesses, where 
we find the interesting detail 
of a thong starting from a ring 
and passing in and out of the 
scrolls of the strapping which 
curl over into tight whorls. 
Other chambers on this floor 
(Figs. 357, 358 and 359), are 
remarkable for their plaster 
friezes of both floral and strap 


design, and comparable to 


some at Montacute (Fig. 256) 
and Charlton (Fig. 387). The 
bedroom over the Little Par- 
lour is:called in the inventory 
‘““Mr. Fettiplace his Chamber.” 
That implies its occupation 
by a brother-in-law of Henry 
Jones, and the Fettiplace arms 
are on the chimneypiece. Here 
again the inventory includes a 
walnut court cupboard, and 
so rare a thing as “ one faire 
looking glasse with a canopy.” 
Here, too, was a “ fieldbedd 
of irish stitch,” and of the 
same Irish stitch were eight 
needlework chairs in the Great 
Chamber. At the opposite or 
north-west corner of the house 
was ‘“‘ Mr. Sheldon his Cham- 
ber.” The Sheldon arms are 
on the chimneypiece, but the 
tapestry seen next to it 
is not one of the products 
of the Barcheston looms 
obtained by Walter Jones. 
Barcheston lies in Warwick- 
shire, ten miles north of 
Chastleton and close to 
Shipston-on-Stour. In its 
manor house, about the 
middle of the _ sixteenth 
century, William Sheldon, a 
rich and well connected 
Warwickshire squire, set up 
looms for tapestry weaving 
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after having sent one Richard Hyckes to the Low Countries to study the craft. Among the 
output were hangings giving—within rich borders and other decorative incidents—geographical 
representations of English counties. In the Chastleton Gallery the inventory found ‘“ fower 
large quarter Mapps,” which may well have been examples of these tapestries, now represented 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, but no longer at Chastleton. There, however, quite undoubted 


Barcheston tapestries (Fig. 362) were recently found i ie 
fe ohm Humphreys as: ) ntly tound in a subsidiary bedroom and are described 


Elizabethan tapestries, which were evidently designed for Walter Jones’ house at Witney, nineteen years before he came to 
live at Chastleton. They had been adjusted to their later environment, and one, extending across the entrance doorway, was 
mutilated by cutting, to admit of the opening of the door. Four of the tapestries represent scenes from the Thirty-eighth 
Chapter of Genesis, and one, Paris presenting the Golden Apple. Each picture occupies the centre of the hanging, framed in 


a Renaissance design with a woven d ipti “ : z ‘ : 
Bi areeto Timna, On, Bpistale escription, such as, “ Genesis The XXXVIII— Then Juda whent unto his Scheppe- 


of Ovid IX Chapter,” ‘“‘ When Parese 
gave the goldene Appel,” the lettering 
closely resembles the tapestry maps. 
Below the central scenes hang 
medallions, one on either side, with 
the letters on four of them of W. J. 
and E. J., representing the initials of 
Walter and Eleanor Jones; on the 
fifth tapestry, representing the Judg- 
ment of Paris, the lettering on either 
side is H. J., the initials of the son 
Henry Jones. ‘The pictures in the 
centre of each occupy but a small 
portion of the surface; the double 
twisted frame, with the background 
and wide border, contain elaborate 
representations of fruit and flowers 
in various natural colours—roses, 
lilies, bluebells, dandelions, daisies, 
and strawberries, apples, pears, pome- 
granates and other fruit exquisitely 
worked in coloured wools. The 
background is of a dark burnt 
umber colour. 


William Sheldon had died long 
before these tapestries were 
woven. In his will, made in 
1570 shortly before his death, 
he declares ‘“‘ Richard Hickes 
to be the only author and 
beginner of this art within this 
realm,’ and describes how he 
had ‘‘ established him in the 
mansion house at Barcheston ” 
which had been altered for its 
new purpose by the expendi- 
ture of “‘ a good pece of money.” 
Under Hyckes, guided and 
financed by William Sheldon’s 
son Ralph, the industry contin- 


360.—CABINET LACQUERED WITH HIGHLY RAISED POLYCHROME 


ued into the reign of James I. : here. Ane: i . 
Baca pee tie tamil ere The gilt stand 1s boldly carved in swirling acanthus centring in amorini supporting 
ut, despite € family Cc a maniled escutcheon. Circa 1680. 


nection or friendship implied 

by the presence of the Sheldon arms on the Chastleton chimneypiece, it does not seem that Walter 
Jones went to Barcheston for any of the considerable sets of arras which he hung in various rooms 
of his new house. Three small pieces, however, two of which, of heraldic type, are illustrated 


(Fig. 363), we may very likely owe to Richard Hyckes. 


Mr. Sheldon’s Chamber was very fully furnished, besides a bed and a court cupboard it 


contained : ei 
One longe velvet chaire and two stooles, one high chaire, two low stooles, one footstoole imbrodered, one chaire of Needle- 
worke, one cushione stoole and a cushion to it. 
Also on this floor is the library, described by Mr. P. M. Johnston as having: 


very wonderful tapestry from the Low Countries, the subject being “The Marriage Feast.” A carved chest in this room 
contains specimens of old needlework and lace and some rare old dresses and articles of costume, male and female. As might 
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be expected in such a room and such a house, the books are of great 
value, some literally unique and irreplaceable. A first edition 
of ‘‘ Eikon Basilike,’”’ and the Bible used by King Charles the 
Martyr on the scaffold and presented by him to Bishop Juxon, 
who lived at the neighbouring village of Little Compton, are but 
two of these priceless treasures, and there are many fine county 
histories and other works of three centuries. The Bible was 
given by Lady Fane, Juxon’s daughter, and there is a strong 
tradition that Bishop Juxon performed the services of the Church 
of England inthe Hall at Chastleton every Sunday when they were 
proscribed by Protector Oliver and his. Parliament. 


The financial stress of to-day has led to the 
loss of some of Chastleton’s treasures, such as the 
Sheldon tapestries and the William III chairs. But 
very much remains, and the pewter which we find 
in the hall and elsewhere still reminds us of the 
ample gear possessed by Walter Jones for his friends’ 
entertainment, as shown by the 1633 inventory. Of 
plate he had silver gilt 239 oz., silver parcel gilt 
262 oz., and “‘ white’ 294 oz., valued respectively 
at 6s. 3d., 5s. r1d. and 5s. per oz., and showing by 
the proportions how customary it then was to part 
or whole gild any but the quite utilitarian pieces. 
Pewter was the ordinary dinner ware, and there were 
‘‘Pewter platters of diverse sortes”’ in many dozens, 
and also ‘“‘ greate flaggons’’-and varied utensils in 
that metal. The flagons will have been in constant 
request, for the beer cellar was well stocked with 
“Twenty fower Hogheads, sixe roundlets, three 
great Skooles and settles for beare.” A hint of 


361.—WALNUT CHAIR, ONE OF A SET. utilitarian development is given by the convenience 
Early example of the cabriole leg and hooped back. 
Circa 1699. 


for washing up in the kitchen, where we find 
_.. “one leade washer under the 
i) Cocke?’ . 
. Walter Jones’ descendants, 
in their several generations, 
added to the gear and made 
Chastleton the storehouse of 
old time furniture and effects 
which, despite the sub- 
tractions mentioned, it still 
remains. Here, for instance, 
came one of the miniatures of 
Charles I painted on copper, 
over which may be placed in 
turn sheets of tale painted 
with scenes and clothing that 
represent events in the King’s 
career. Here too, through 
Henry Jones, grandson of 
Arthur the Cavalier, came a 
set of Jacobite glass. Decan- 
ters and glasses are engraved 
with distinctive emblems of 
the cause, and Mrs. Whitmore 
Jones considered her set the 
most perfect of the very few 
of which any portion survives 


in England. 
So sympathetic is 
362.—ONE OF A SET OF FOUR SHELDON TAPESTRIES. Chastleton to the student and 


A Biblical tapestry made at Barcheston for Walter fones in 1595. lover of our Early Renaissance 
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country homes that we leave it with regret, lingering amid the topiary work of its formal garden 
(Fig. 347) and looking back at the varied grouping and mellowed walls not merely of the 
spacious, upstanding house, but of all its supporting and subsidiary buildings, and of the 

adjacent village church which shows the work of successive medizval builders, and contains the 
monuments of generations of the lords and tenants of the manor. 


363.—HERALDIC TAPESTRY PANELS. 
Probably from the Barcheston Looms, 
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KILDWICK HALL, YORKSHIRE 


ILDWICK HALL lies in the same moorland district of Yorkshire that the Bronte 
sisters have made so well known to us by their lives and their writings. They lived 
at Haworth Parsonage, a little south of that growing industrial centre, the town 
of Keighley, to the north of which Kildwick lies. The nine miles that intervene 
was a long distance for so stay-at-home a family as the Brontes, but the Hall and its owner 


364.— ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE DOOR OF THE JUSTICE ROOM. 
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must have been well known to Charlotte, since she took her 
nom de plume from there. Kildwick Hall is the old home 

| KITCHEN of the Currer family, and was owned by a Miss Currer 
= when Charlotte Bronte, wanting, as she tells us, to find a 
pseudonym that might pass for that of a man without using 
a definitely male Christian name, assumed authorship as 
Currer Bell. Her reasons for this particular choice she 
does not tell ; but it should be noticed that Currers mated 
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D That house—as originally planned, and as it remains 
oso 0 ~» go 4 0 corer With certain additions and modifications—has a close 


likeness to the general type of the halls of the small 
Yorkshire moorland squires that the sisters knew and 
described, as Emily Bronte did the one she named 
“Wuthering Heights.”” Though Kildwick is on a hillside, 
it was certainly not in her mind when she wrote her book, 
yet the description she gives of Heathcliff’s house answers for that of the Currers : ‘‘ One step 
brought us into the family sitting-room without any introductory lobby or passage: they call 
it here ‘ the house’ pre-eminently.” Thus the hall at Kildwick opens straight from the south 
porch, and was the main room of the house (Fig. 369). __It preserves its massive rafter ceiling like 
that which the authoress describes as having ‘“‘ never been underdrawn ; its entire anatomy lay 
bare to an inquiring eye.”’ It is not in this room, however, that we find a ‘“‘ frame of wood 
laden with oatcakes and clusters of legs of beef, mutton and ham.” At Kildwick that hangs in 
the kitchen (Fig. 371), where also we find the “‘ ranks of immense pewter dishes interspersed 
with jugs and tankards, towering row after row on a vast oak dresser, to the very roof.” 

Perhaps at one time the ‘“‘ house” at Kildwick presented in some measure the utilitarian 
domesticity, the mixture of living-room and kitchen, described by Emily Bronte. Certainly the 
accommodation was not originally large ; but, at the same time, the character of its owners and 
its position close to a large and thriving village must have given to it a greater tone of civilisation 
than was possessed by some of the more remote moorland homes that the Brontes came across, 
and of which Mrs. Gaskell, in her ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” gives a striking example. A 
friend of hers, liking the appearance of a well-looking old house belonging to a man of some 
eight hundred a year, was going up to inspect it, when the native he was walking with declared 
‘ Yo’d better not ; he’d threap yo’ down th’ loan. He’s let fly at some folks’ legs and let shot 
lodge in ’em afore now, for going too near to his house.” 

The Domesday Surveyors found that ‘‘ Childewic ” was, like the whole of the Honour 
of Skipton, terra regis, and with that great domain it soon after passed into the hands of Robert 
de Romillé. His daughter and heiress, Cecilia, gave the manor to the religious house which 
settled at Bolton soon after she had founded it. The evidence of the good landlordism of the Bolton 
canons long survived in the form of a bridge that spanned the river Aire at Kildwick, and which 
they had built in the reign of Edward II. Now, unfortunately, it has been widened and its ancient 
appearance marred. It was probably also the canons who, shortly before their property was 
torn from them, almost entirely rebuilt the nave of the church which Whitaker, in his ‘“‘ History 
of Craven,” tells us dates from the time of Henry VIII, and has a choir “* extended to an unusual 
length, from which circumstance it has acquired with the vulgar the name of the Lang Kirk 
in Craven.” Its north chancel aisle belongs to the lords of the manor, and contains monuments 
of the Currers and a window displaying their arms and those of their connections, including 
those of Henry Currer and his wife, Anne Wade. He died in 1568, some ten years after he had 
acquired the manor, which had been more than once bought and sold since it had ceased to be a 
possession of the canons of Bolton, but has ever since passed by inheritance, though the blood 
of the Currers does not flow in the present owner’s veins. Henry Currer seems to have belonged 
to the parish before he owned the manor, for the family pedigree starts with his father and calls 
him “* of Kildwick.” Such history as may appertain to this family is purely local, and interests 
us only in so far as it teaches us anything of the date and origin of the delightful house and garden 
that have come down to us in such excellent conditicn. Of their precise origin it is difficult to 
say anything very definite. Even the vast and ponderous Whitaker’s ‘“‘ Craven,” edited by 
Mr. A. W. Morant in 1878, adds nothing to the one short sentence with which the author dismissed 
the subject when he first published his book a hundred years ago: ‘‘ The manor-house, a 
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respectable stone building, perhaps a century and a half old, stands high above the church, 
with a very steep descent in front, but is sheltered by thriving plantations.” The house (Fig. 364) 
was placed on the bank to the north of the public way and a few steps from the road led to the porch, 
The continual rise of the ground and the fine woods that cover it not only protect the house from 
northern blasts, but greatly add to the general amenity and appearance of the whole composition. 
As regards the building and the garden architecture, we find that succeeding generations have 
worked in two distinct styles. As at Owlpen (page 132), the house is in the Early Renaissance 
manner, while the terracing, the detached pavilion, the gateposts and vases are typical of the 
garden work that was done in England when William III was King. ‘There is much in the 
great solidity of the deeply recessed window frames and in the section of the mullioning that 
calls to mind houses built in the early days of Elizabeth, when Henry Currer became lord of the 
manor. But the conservatism of out-of-the-way rural districts led sons to follow in the footsteps 
of their fathers, so that the south front as it is to-day may well date from the seventeenth century. 


368.—THE EAST END OF THE HALL. 


We can, however, hardly suppose it to have been new-built at the time when the coat of arms 
was carved in the panel above the door. They are those of Hugh Currer, impaling those of his 
wife, Anne Haworth. He succeeded his fathe: at Kildwick in 1653,.and he died and was buried 
there in 1690. He again set his mark on the great stone arch of the kitchen fireplace, whereon 
are carved the initials ‘“‘ H.C.” and the year 1673. But this date will refer to alterations and not 
to the building of the house. The gardens and the detached pavilion belong to the next generation 
and we read on the tombstone of Hugh Currer’s son Henry who died in 1723: 
He was a great proficient in the study of the law; but, allured by the charms of a private life, retired to the place of his birth, 
where he chused rather to employ the skill he had acquired therein to the benefit of his country, in the dispensation of Justice 
of the Bench, than to the improvement of his own fortune, in attendance at the Bar. 
The pavilion (Fig. 367), though a billiard-table shows the use to which it is now put, 
is still known as the “‘ justice-room,”’ and is, no doubt, the place erected by Henry Currer “ to 
the benefit of his country,” as it is to be hoped the law-abiding section of his neighbours agreed. 
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The rapid slope from the house to the road 
makes this building of two-storeyed height at 
its south end (Fig. 365), which abuts on the 
road, and is lineable with the boundary wall 
on which fine stone vases are set, and which 
is pierced by a gateway flanked by very 
elaborate and ambitious gatepiers. Their 
capitals support the sections of a broken 
pediment, on which stand lions, passant 
gardant. ‘The sculptor took some little licence 
with heraldry, no doubt thinking the general 
composition was improved by the lions’ heads 
being turned towards the approaching visitor, 
although the Currer lion looks straight ahead. 

Henry Currer, the lawyer, after the death 
of his first wife in 1697, married a widow of 
means, and this may have been the origin of 
the additions and alterations at Kaildwick. 
They were not limited to the garden area, 
but appear here and there inside, consorting 
by no means uncomfortably with the older 
and more dominant Jacobean style. In the 
hall (Fig. 368) the latter has full sway, and 
an appearance of admirable completeness is 
given to the room by the many excellent and 
well-chosen examples of oak furniture placed 
there by the late Sir John Brigg. ‘The three- 
storeyed Court cupboard at the east end of the 
room, if modest as an example of carving, is 
remarkable for its great size—it is nearly nine 
feet across and over seven feet high—and for 
its fine tone and condition. It shines at every 
point, but that is the result of elbow-grease 
and not of varnish. It is perfect in all details, 

370.—IN AN UPSTAIRS ROOM. including the delightful old iron drop handles 
to its upper line of cupboard doors. It 
possesses also a sentimental interest, for it came from the house which served as the model 
for Emily Bronte’s ‘“‘ Wuthering Heights,” and may, indeed, be the very piece she describes 
as the pewter-bearing dresser. The smaller piece is good, but less unusual, and so is the 
long table with carved rail that stands in front of the long eight-light window. ‘The 
collection of oak chairs, both with and without arms, is typical of Yorkshire, not the least 
interesting being that made for a child. It is now very low, having, no doubt, lost the 
long legs usual in such pieces, but the rest is quite untouched, and is almost a facsimile on a 
small scale of the large armchair that stands close by on the left-hand side of the fire-arch. 
Facing them is a settle, which may certainly be rightly described as in the full Jacobean manner, 
though carved on it, with the initials “‘ I. A. A.,” is the date 1691. If that was the date of its 
manufacture, it proves how late the Jacobean tradition lingered among the local furniture makers, 
as it may also have done with the stone-masons. It would, however, need documentary evidence 
of clear character to make one believe that Hugh Currer built, or at least re-edified, the house 
after he came into possession in 1653, and that his arms are an integral portion of the structure. 
Yet it is conceivable that the esthetic ideas prevalent in his youth were never driven out by those 
later developments, of which his son was an exponent, when it came to his turn to deal with 
the place. 

To the son’s time belongs the get-up of the drawing-room, where he left the old mullioned 
windows, and thus preserved the external congruity of the house while introducing new interior 
fittings, including a simple but very dignified marble mantelpiece. | Furniture of the same style 
gives to the room a delightful sense of decorative unity. At that date also was contrived a very 
pretty little subsidiary staircase next the kitchen. It is of oak with balusters of good model. 
The older or main stairway lies west of the hall and is of stone built round a solid oblong caisse, 
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so that it is, in principle, merely a departure from the newel form of medizval times. The charming 
plaster-work panels of its ceiling will belong to the time of its erection. They are continued along 
the bedroom corridor, which has a great oak beam, with early moulding, as its cornice, while, 
on the other hand, the doorways to the bedchambers have the large roll moulding of William III’s 
time. Inside more than one of the bedchambers the Jacobean character is fully preserved. 
No doubt the principal one was originally an upstairs parlour (Fig. 370). It has oak wainscoting, 
with long, hollow-fluted panels as a cornice. The mantelpiece is a modest but well-designed 
example of early seventeenth century character. The upper panels are of low relief geometrical 
earving. Of those below, the narrow one in the middle has a bit of split baluster work as its 
chief ornamentation ; but the larger ones on each side have carved arcades, framing panels 
of simple floral inlay, which consort most happily with the general composition. The same 
plasterer who wrought on the stairs may have been answerable for the dragon frieze in this room, 
and also for the singularly rich and well-designed scrollwork that occupies the soffit of the great 
moulded beam that bisects the ceiling. It is a pity that the delightful effect of this original 
ornamentation should not have a right background of plain plasterwork, but that the ceiling 
should be paperéd with some sort of modern composition of raised patterning. The old character 
of Kildwick is so charmingly maintained, and its merits so fully felt and appreciated, that anything 
not wholly in character with it jars at once. It is, therefore, very much to be hoped that the 
reglazing of the windows may some day be taken in hand. Some last century ‘‘improver”’ filled 
most of them with plate-glass, and an attempt has been made to modify the deplorable effect by 
painting black lines on the glass to imitate the leading that is gone. What that was like we find 
in the picturesque garden-house that occupies the eastern end of the wall that borders the road 
(Fig. 372). It has somewhat a motley appearance, the main outlines, the gable coping and finials 
and the three-light windows, with their original glazing, being exactly similar to the south front 
of the house. But at the back 1s a little cusped window, while a finial, with a semblance of Gothic 
crocketing, rises up in the centre of the roof. Inside there is a coved plaster ceiling arranged 
in panels, of which the frames are enriched with delicate but somewhat late plaster ornament. 
The whole thing is very typical of what we find at Kildwick. Several generations of men of 
taste have wrought here in a quite small and modest but thoughtful and finished manner. It 
is a little place by the roadside, yet is clearly the home of a succession of well-to-do and cultured 
men. When Henry Currer, smitten with the ampler gardening views of his age, felt that he must 
lay out formal grounds on a considerable scale, he had to stretch his design across the road. 
His ambitious heraldic gatepiers are, therefore, faced by another pair somewhat simpler, 
but yet of strongly marked architectural character, and topped by well-carved stone vases. 
Through them we reach a lower garden, arranged on several levels, with flights of 
steps descending from 
terrace walk to garden 
plat. A circular fountain 
basin is a central object, 
and the flower effect is 
continued round it, but 
most of the space is 
dedicated to vegetables. 
As seen from the south 
porch (Fig. 367), the 
grouping of the two 
sections of the garden, 
rich in architectural 
objects and floral dis- 
play, is very delightful. 
It forms, moreover, a 
pleasant foreground to 
the wide sweep of the 
distant moorland, and 
blots out the valley, of 
which the beauty has 
certainly been much 
marred by recent indus- 
trial progress. 371.—THE KITCHEN. 
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The male line of Currer did not continue very long after the death of Henry, the lawyer, 
in 1722. His grandson, another Henry, married and died in the same year 1756, and the estates 
passed to his sister, Sarah Currer, a spinster, who made Bath her residence, and did not long 
survive him. John Richardson, a cousin, was the first inheritor appointed by her will. He 
took the name of Currer and lived at Kildwick, a rain-water head marking by its date his care 
of his inheritance. When he died childless in June, 1784, a parson nephew, Henry Richardson, 
had just time to enter into possession and assume the name of Currer before he, too, was laid in 
his grave. Some months later a daughter was born to his widow, and was the Miss Currer 
that owned Kildwick when Whitaker wrote his history and was still alive when the Brontes 
appeared as authoresses. She, however, followed the example of the relative through whose 
will the place had come to her, and died a spinster in 1856. Her mother had taken Mr. Mathew 
Wilson as her second husband, and it is their descendant, Colonel Wharton Wilson, D.S.O., 
who is the present lord of the manor. ‘This devolution of the estate is very charmingly suggested 
on the modern plaster frieze running round the hall, where the Currer lions and the Wilson 
wolves hold up cartouches, which bear alternately the initials ‘““ C. & W.”” The house, however, 
was for long let to Sir John Brigg, whose family is so well known in the industrial history of 
this part of Yorkshire. Among the many old-time objects which he brought together in the hall 
is a little early hand comb, eight inches by fifteen inches, made of oak and stamped “‘ J. B. & Co.” 
It is a sort of link between the old days of cottage spinning and weaving, such as this district 
knew in the days when Currers lived at Kildwick, and of the age of mechanical invention that has 
multiplied and cheapened production, but has introduced an organisation of labour and an 
alteration in the general appearance of the country by no means in harmony with the principles 
of ethics and esthetics that ruled when the Currers built their Hall. It is fortunate indeed 
that that typical old home remains to remind us convincingly and vividly of old days and old 
ways. The sympathetic treatment it has received from both owner and tenant deserves all 
praise. 
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HE Saxon churls or husbandmen seem very often to have settled in agricultural 
communities where no great man, historic circumstance or physical features dictated 

a special name, for Charltons are very frequent throughout the land, and there are four 

in Kent alone. That with which we are concerned now much belies its origin. The 

churl has gone and the citizen has come. Wedged in between the great towns of Greenwich 
and Woolwich, the parish of Charlton has itself a big urban population, and when we alight 
at its station we feel we are not yet out of London. But when we mount the hill and reach the 
church and manor place we breathe a different air. With a little hiding out of modern intrusions, 
we can imagine ourselves back in the open country of Early Stuart times, when a servant 
of the Crown built the great house which confronts us and left money to erect the church which 
is at our side. Succeeding generations have dealt more respectfully with the “‘ nest of his old 
age ” which Adam Newton erected during the years when he was tutor and secretary to a promising 
heir of the British throne, than he did with the buildings he found there, for he must have swept 
away all trace of the old Gothic house and its ample courts of office and steading, of which we 
get curt mention before his time, but the very position of which is now unknown. It was in 
the hands of tenants of a great abbey which held the manor from Norman to Tudor times. 
Passing from the treasonable and exiled Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, to the courtly and subservient 
Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, in William Rufus’ day, it was bestowed by him upon the hitherto humble 
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monastery of Bermondsey, which the evil king, in a moment of illness and repentance, was richly 
endowing. Charlton is but half-a-dozen miles from Bermondsey, and its demesne lands would 
help to supply its monkish lords with the produce of field and wood. ‘They probably long kept 
them in hand, and farmed them through a bailiff, who could represent their head in the ordinary 
business of the Manor Courts, of the weekly markets and of the annual fair. But as time went 
on the abbot and brethren found it more profitable and less troublesome to give up their direct 
possession and governance, and accept a rental. 

Such documents as expired leases did not interest the Crown when the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries brought Charlton into its hands; but a lease still running was their affair 
and to be kept, and thus the first we know of a tenant of the manor is that the abbot granted 
the house and much of the lands and rights for thirty-three years, at a rent of {20 per annum, 
to Sir Christopher Garneys in 1527. The position of Charlton, between the palaces of 
Eltham and Greenwich (the former of which was a very favourite residence of our kings before 
Henry VIII’s time, while the latter was much improved and more used by him and his 
successors), made it a desirable place for those connected with the Court, and such were all 
Adam Newton’s predecessors in possession as well as himself. Sir Christopher Garneys 
was one of King Hal’s notable gallants. His office was merely that of a gentleman usher, but 
his Sovereign treated him with much familiarity, making him his companion at masquerades 
and losing money to him at play. He took him on his foreign expeditions, knighted him at 
Tournay in 1513, and the next year, when his sister, the Princess Mary, went to wed Louis XII 
of France, he sent him as part of her own escort in her own ship. This ship, however, got 
separated from the accompanying fleet in a storm and was beached at Boulogne, where Sir 
Christopher took his Royal mistress in his arms and carried her through the breakers to the shore. 
The King bestowed on him a widow “‘ with 400 marks in land and 1,o0o00l. in her purse,” and, in 
1526, made him Chief Porter of Calais, where his duties caused him mostly to reside till his death. 
It was not, therefore, with a view to occupation that he leased Charlton in 1527, but in order to 
farm it out at a profit beyond the rent he paid. He at once let the house to the fourth Lord 
Mountjoy, who was also a favourite with Henry VIII. He paid £3 per annum for “ the site 
and manor place of Charlton with egress and regress for his servants and carriages ; also all houses 
and buildings within the two inner Courts of the manor place, gardens, orchards, etc., also the 
close called the vineyard adjoining the orchard,” which seems a good deal for his money. ‘The 
arrangement was not of long duration. Before 1536 both Mountjoy and Garneys were dead, 
and the latter’s widow assigned the lease to Thomas Weldon, then Chief Clerk in the Royal 
Kitchen, but afterwards Master of the Household to Edward VI. The lease was frequently 
assigned by its tenants or re-granted by the Crown, and in Queen Elizabeth’s time was held 
by Dame Anne Parry, then a widow for the third time, and a notable woman for her husbands 
and her sons. Her second husband, Sir Adrian Fortescue, as a relative of the Boleyns, was 
treated almost as a sort of Royal connection during the time of Anne’s ascendancy, but after her 
fall became involved in the trumped-up treason of the Poles and lost his head. Of the sons 
of this marriage, Anthony was a Catholic favourite under Mary, but a conspirator under Elizabeth ; 
while John rose to be the latter Queen’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, and kept his brother’s 
head from the block. ‘Their mother, soon after their father’s beheading in 1539, had consoled 
herself with wedding Sir Thomas Parry, of kin with William Cecil, and Comptroller of 
Elizabeth’s household. Their son, Sir Thomas Parry the younger, was Ambassador to France 
and, in King James’ time, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. By the time that office came 
to him the connection of Charlton with his family had ceased, and it has also passed from the 
possession of the Crown. 

Among the most trusted councillors of James, when King of Scotland, was John Erskine, 
Earl of Mar. He had done good work in the negotiations which led to his master’s succession 
to the English throne, and in April, 1603, he accompanied him on his journey to London to take 
up his inheritance. The trusty servant needed reward, and among the English lands bestowed 
on him was the manor of Charlton. He turned his acres into cash, letting his son Sir James 
have Charlton cheap for £2,000, so that he was able to make a good profit when he passed it on, 
in 1607, for the sum of £4,500 to Adam Newton, “‘ schoolmaster” to Prince Henry. Newton 
had spent his early manhood abroad, where he had a good reputation as a scholar, and was 
teacher of Greek at the College of St. Maixant in Poitou. He was back in Scotland before the 
sixteenth century closed, for in 1599 Prince Henry, being five years old, passed out of the nursery 
and into the schoolroom. The King then appointed Newton his tutor, and wrote the 
‘* Basilikon Doron ” for his guidance. Newton came with his charge to England in 1603, and the 
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palace of Richmond, where Elizabeth had died, becoming the Prince’s chief residence, was also 
the tutor’s headquarters. 'Thither in 1605 the latter brought his bride, who was a daughter 
of one of Elizabeth’s Chancellors, Sir John Puckering, and thus, in the purchase deed of Charlton, 
Adam Newton and Catherine his wife are described as ‘“‘ of Richmond.” ‘The building of 
the new house seems to have been begun very soon after the acquisition of the estate, and it was 
fit for occupation in 1612. As Newton was not, so far as we know, a man of any private property, 
and as his official emoluments were small, his undertaking, thus early in his English and more 
prosperous career, to erect so considerable and sumptuous a pile as Charlton House is rather 
mysterious. ‘True, he was, though a layman, given the Deanery of Durham a year before he 
commenced operations, but that seems the only place of considerable profit which he held until 
he became Secretary to the Council of Wales, and that was not till two years before his death, 
in 1630, and could not therefore have any influence on his house-building plans. Hence, no 
doubt, arose the assumption that he was making, not so much a home for himself, as a residence 
for his Prince. The position, not only near Greenwich, where the King or Queen often were, 
but near the dockyards of Deptford and Woolwich, in which Henry took the keenest interest 
throughout his short life, gives colour to the idea. But all contemporary evidence is against 
it. The estate was bought and the house built privately by Newton without the least aid from 
the Royal Exchequer, and where he, in his surviving correspondence, directly mentions the house, 
it is as his own, without any hint of ulterior purpose. Yet he may have had it in his mind that 
he might afterwards dispose of it profitably to the Prince, and this may have passed into a family 
tradition and have been related by Adam Newton’s son to his friend, John Evelyn, who, forty 
years after the Prince was dead, mentions Adam Newton as the man “‘ who built that faire house 
for Prince Henry.” There is no earlier or more substantial evidence to support a theory which 
most writers on Charlton House have assumed as established fact. ‘That there was any such 
intention is therefore doubtful ; that the Prince ever resided there is impossible. ‘The room in 
the house that was fitted up: as the private chapel was not consecrated till 1616, and that probably 
marks the date of the entire completion of the edifice, though it may have been inhabitable 
as early as 1612, and the King seems to have spent some part of a day there in the following year. 
But except to ride over from Greenwich and see the progress of the building, neither the Prince 
nor Adam Newton can have visited it before 1612, and that is the year of the Prince’s death. 
Yet the writer of a recent two-volume work on Woolwich and its environs not only knew that the 
Prince “‘ here spent a considerable portion of his short life,” but he is able to tell us the precise 
spot in the house where tutor and pupil played at shuffle-board together and to repeat the exact 
words they used to each other on the occasion! ‘The placing of this traditional conversation 
at Charlton is rendered all the more far-fetched by the fact that the house can scarcely have 
had a roof on when the Prince and Newton ceased to be in the relation of scholar and master 
to each other. When he was sixteen the Prince was considered of age to come out of the schoolroom 
and have the management of his household and of his estates as Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Cornwall. His investiture was a very grand affair, which took place in the great white chamber 
of the Palace of Westminster before the crowned King, the Houses of Parliament, the officers 
of State and the foreign Ambassadors on June 4th, 1610. Newton was then promoted 
to the more honourable post of Secretary to His Highness, and his correspondence shows 
that he was considered a man to be reckoned with by the chief statesmen, diplomatists 
and nobles of the realm. He was undoubtedly a persona grata with the Prince, and 
had a.right to expect that when the son succeeded the father on the throne, the private 
secretaryship would develop into a Secretaryship of State. But in the autumn days of 1612, 
the young man of eighteen, hitherto so active in both body and mind, was laid low by a fatal 
sickness just as the feeling of hope and affection was ripening towards him in the nation’s breast. 
‘T’o Newton his death was a serious blow, and he was expressing his real sentiments when he wrote, 
two months after the event, to his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas ‘Puckering, that the loss had 
‘ till then seized so effectually both his heart and hand that neither of them was able to discharge 
any duty to his friends, being wholly taken up in mourning for a master.” ‘To sentimental 
grief was added some worldly anxiety, and he confesses that “‘ if his own building were to begin 
again he would be advised.” But it was too late to repent, and if he failed to get further Court 
employment it would serve as his midus senectutis. Although he was soon appointed Treasurer 
to Prince Charles, and had other duties which often made London residence necessary, the now 
habitable Charlton did become the chief nest, not so much of his old age, as of his active middle 


life. Of what kind, then, was the abode which he had taken some five years in preparing for 
himself ? ; : 
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Bye 29 STABLES FROM THE WALLED GARDEN. 


Just as tradition connects Charlton with Prince Henry as its intended occupant, so does it 
name Inigo Jones as its architect. At a first glance at the circumstances, his connection with 
Charlton seems probable enough. He and Newton were members of the same household, 
for the newly invested Prince of Wales, who chose Newton as his secretary, appointed Inigo 
Jones as his surveyor of works. But this was two or three years after the planning and inception 
of Charlton. Nor is there any evidence that Jones, even when he was the Prince’s servant, 
designed or carried out buildings for his employer or for anyone else. We only know that he 
was then engaged in the ordinary duties of surveyorship and the preparation of the scenery, 
machinery and dresses for masques. Moreover, we have every reason to believe that already, 
after his first visit to Italy, he had become a convinced Palladian, whereas Charlton House fully 
retains the character of the style which we know as Jacobean. It is designed after the manner 
of John Thorpe, and although Charlton House finds no place in his book of drawings, yet, as 
we have seen, it contains (Fig. xi) a ground plan of Somerhill, near Tunbridge, which 
is almost the counterpart of that at Charlton. It is noticeable as marking a stage in the 
evolution of the English country house, for it is an example that stands midway between the 
loosely knit, far- spreading plan usual under Elizabeth and the square, compact house, two 
rooms thick in the centre, which Inigo Jones affected. Adam Newton placed his abode on 
the edge of the village green, trom which it was separated by a forecourt approached through 
the classic archway which yet survives (Fig. 378), though the green has long been enclosed in 
the grounds and the entrance is through more distant lodge gates. Entering the forecourt 
through the arched gateway, the slightly projecting three-storeyed porch (Fig. 375) giving access 
to the hall stood facing the visitor. It is the one richly decorated external feature. The walling 
of the house is of red brick, but the window frames and mullioning, the coigns and the other 
dress parts are of ashlar. Yet only in the case of the western porch is the ashlar elaborately 
carved. It is a first-rate example of the treatment prior to Inigo Jones, and well answers to Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s description of Thorpe’s manner, of which he says that, ‘* though picturesque 
and lovable in a way it missed the essential quality of architecture—the distinction of severe restraint 
and single minded purpose.” The Charlton porch has already been discussed (page xxxviii). 
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It is a delightful medley of more or less classic forms and motifs, chosen and adapted probably 
by a clever master mason out of the then popular Flemish books of design, and not knit together 
with severe classic precision as it would have been had it emanated from Inigo Jones’ brain and 
pencil. ‘The east front of Charlton (Fig. 373) is much simpler than the west. There is the same 
porch projection, but no carving. ‘The parapet is of plain brick, as are the coigns of the wing 
angles and of the bays. From the centre of the side elevations spring narrow, tall, cupolaed 
towers. Such were favourite features of the Thorpe school, to which also the quadrangle of 
gabled stabling belongs (Fig. 376). There is, however, one little building at Charlton which 
betrays another hand, and that is the reserved but well-proportioned garden or banqueting 
house (Fig. 377), which was placed on a raised spot at the north-west angle of the grounds over- 
looking the church and village street. This is quite in Inigo Jones’ manner, and it is more than 
probable that he furnished the design, for it nearly resembles the cognate building at Becket 
Park in Berkshire, which authorities agree to set down to him. 

Entering the house through the west porch, we find ourselves in the hall (Fig. 380), stretching 
its length through to the east side of the house, as at Somerhill. It is very lofty, as it uses up the 
whole height of the two storeys of rooms on each side of it... To the south of the hall lie the 
offices, the old position of the buttery next to it and with a stair to the cellar having been retained. 
To the north the space of half the length of the hall is taken up by the room now used as a library, 
and the remaining space by the principal staircase with flat strapwork carving on the newel 
posts and massive balusters that remind one in their outline of the Flemish character of the stone 
pilasters of the porch. The hall does not open on to the bottom of the staircase. The fall of the 
ground towards the north was taken advantage of by the designer to gain additional height for 


two important rooms by lowering their floor level. A short flight of steps, therefore, leads to 


a pair of charming round-arched doorways of stone (Fig. 381). ‘The boar’s head crest of Newton 
faces the Puckering stag in the top segmental panels of the doors that admit to the chapel and 
dining-room. ‘The latter was not so destined by Adam Newton, in whose day it was still the 
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habit to use a small room for the purpose on ordinary occasions, while the hall served for occasions 
of ceremony. ‘To make the long but rather narrow northern parlour convenient as a modern 
dining-room, the little tower was thrown into it and the room widened to that extent throughout 
its length, leaving supporting arches. A picturesque vista is thus formed (Fig. 382). ‘The 
chapel, an unusual adjunct to any but the largest mansions in Jacobean times, is the end room of 
the northern wing having its window in the eastern bay, and, by way of marking, even from the 
outside, the use to which this apartment was put, the window, while in other respects exactly 
similar to its fellows, has trefoiled heads in the late Gothic manner to its upper lights. 

Loftiness being a requisite for the hall, the first landing of the principal staircase takes us 
only to a set of rooms occupying the north end of the house, the upper part of the hall preventing 


access to the southern portion from the principal staircase except by a gallery thrown across 
the western end 


of the hall. It is 
therefore on the 
upper floor that 
Adam Newton 
placed his suite of 
reception - rooms, 
and this accounts 
for the fact that 
the top landing 
(Fig. 384) is the 
most ornate part 
of the staircase, 
tae ‘walls and 
ceiling being de- 
corated with very 
good plasterwork. 
This does not be- 
long to Newton’s 
time and its date 
is uncertain. It 
Poot Cour sie, 
ridiculous to call 
ims, as. been 
done inanaccount 
of the house, “‘ the 
work of Grinling 
Cambons, He 
was not a plas- 
terer and he did 
not work in this 
style. The fruit 
and leafage held 
up by a ribbon 
knot are a much 
later treatment of 
motifs used in his 
time, and the 
general decorative 
SBeneme 1S .an 
English adapta- 
tion of the Louis 
XVI manner, and 
must date from 
the Wilson occu- , 

pation, which Sie Gia Fae 
began in,jGeorge ; 
IIl’s reign. One 379.—SIR WILLIAM LANGHORNE’S LEAD CISTERN. 
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of the finials on the staircase newels represents 
the Wilson wolf (Fig. 383) holding their shield, 
showing that the staircase was altered by one 
of the family. When we open the saloon door, 
however, we return to the almost undisturbed 
work of the original builder. Eighteenth 
century inventories show that the wainscoting 
with which Adam Newton had lined most of 
his rooms was replaced by “‘ India” and other 
papers. The saloon (Fig. 385) has suffered 
from this change, and panelling, broken no 
doubt at intervals by fluted pilasters, such as 
are still present at the corners of the window 
recesses, must have existed reaching up to the 
frieze. Otherwise the room is untouched, and 
its plaster ceiling and marble mantelpiece are 
remarkably fine examples in perfectly good 
condition. The mantelpiece (Fig. 386) is 

_ distinct from any other work at Charlton. 
There is no trace here of the ordinary English 
master mason of the age working on his own 
initiative with the books of De Vries and the 
other Flemings as his authorities: It has much 
of the Italian manner and classic purity 
380.—THE HALL. which Inigo Jones was beginning to intro- 

duce. It is the work of a designer who 

understood proportion and the value of reserve in ornament, and of a sculptor whose 
supporting statues of Venus and Vulcan, as well as the masks above them, show that he 
had made a study of the human form in a competent school. But that school was not in 
Italy, as the cartouches and brackets retain a strong tincture of Low Country influence. This 
mantelpiece is likely to have been one of the finishing touches, and may not have been set up 
earlier than the day in the year 1616 when Bishop Buckeridge of Rochester came to consecrate 
the chapel. Now, Nicholas Stone, who was certainly afterwards employed on the Newton ‘Tomb 
in the church, having learnt his art in Amsterdam, came back to England in 1614, and it is quite 
possible, judging from the style and technique, that this mantelpiece is one of his early works 
after his return home and before he served under Inigo Jones as master mason to the King in 
the construction of the Whitehall Banqueting House. ‘The saloon ceiling is of the type composed 
of an elaborate panelled design with broad, flat, enriched ribbing, dropping at intervals into 
pendentives. It closely resembles that in the Chastleton Great Chamber (Fig. 354), and is akin 
to that in the Knole ballroom (Fig. 292) which retains its pilastered wainscoting and thus helps 
us to realise what must have been the effect of the Charlton saloon when it was wainscoted in a 
similar manner. A plaster ceiling without the panel ribs, but having, like that in the Beckington 
Abbey house (Fig. xliii), broad flat strapwork bands elaborately interlaced so as to make one great 
and complex design, is in the gallery, which occupies on the same floor the whole 76ft. of the length 
of the north wing (Fig. 389). From the saloon it is entered through a lesser apartment called, of 
old, the white withdrawing-room. It is here that we find one of two very good and typical Jacobean 
mantelpieces (Figs. 387 and 388) that are likely to have been the work of the same designer that 
evolved the western porch. In the case of the porch, however, the human form is not brought into 
requisition, whereas it is largely used in the mantelpieces, both for the caryatides which support 
the upper and lower friezes and for the bas-reliefs or detached figures which illustrate subjects 
of classic mythology, Biblical history or allegorical story. The primitive views on anatomy and 
the somewhat barbaric treatment common to so much of the carved and moulded work of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods are not altogether lacking in these mantelpieces—in contrast 
to that in the saloon-—but they are decidedly more thoughtful in design and more expert in 
handling than many that appear in this book. Another good feature of the white withdrawing- 
room is its plaster frieze, which shows the more Italian and ambitious character that the English 
plasterers then gave to this vertical portion of their domain in contrast to the horizontal field 
presented by the ceiling. Its arabesque scrolls, ending in masks and birds’ heads, are well 
composed and modelled. Similar cornices may be found at Audley End and Bramshill, and the 
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same men may have produced them, for those houses were in hand at the same time as Charlton. 
Of a very different and more unusual type is the frieze in the saloon, which is composed of framed 
panels, both the framing and the panels being ornamented with the flat strapwork which the 
Charlton plasterers used so freely. Adam Newton did not fail in the customary practice of 
introducing heraldry into his ceilings. His own arms appear in the gallery, while those of his 
Royal masters decorate the ceilings of the embayed windows of the saloon. In that which faces 
west the arms and supporters of King James are displayed ; in the one opposite are the ostrich 
feathers of the Princes of Wales, of whom Newton served two. When Henry died, he had some 
hope and claim to have his secretarial skill and experience transferred to the younger brother’s 
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service. But Charles’ tutor, Thomas Murray, considered that the precedent of Newton passing 
from tutor to secretary was a far better one to follow, and his view carried the day. Newton 
had to be satisfied with the less influential but also less onerous post of treasurer. This gave 
him time for residence at Charlton (though he was often with the Court and in London), which 
he appears to have had ample means to complete and inhabit. Indeed, he felt himself in a financial 
position to give up the Durham Deanery and accept a baronetcy in 1620. He did not relinquish 
his church preferment without his successor making it worth his while, and so he had a sum in 
hand to pay for the title of honour, which he enjoyed for ten years, and then died and 
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was buried in Charlton Church. His son, Henry, was then a minor, and soon after he came of 
age and had married the elder daughter of the Thomas Murray who had been Prince Charles’ 
secretary, he fell on difficult times, for. the Civil War broke out. He raised a troop of horse on 
his King’s behalf and fought at Edgehill in 1642. With London and its neighbourhood in the 
Parliament’s hands, this meant the sequestration of Charlton, which he dared not approach, 
though his wife and her relations were allowed to live there. They seem to have been friends of 
Thomas Howard, one of the sons of the Earl of Suffolk, builder of Audley End. Thomas Howard, 
who obtained the barony of Escrick, sided with the Parliament, and so was able to use his influence 
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to obtain for Lady Newton the continued use of Charlton House and a sufficient maintenance. 
Not only did she spend her summers there, but was joined in 1644 by her mother and sister 
and by the Howards, with the result that a little lovers’ tragedy took place in this quite rural spot 
while the great national tragedy was being played in the country at large. The Escrick Howards 
were poor, and the father, wishing his son, Thomas, to marry well, ‘‘ sentt for him outt of France 
with the intention to marry him to sum rich match that might improve his fortune.” Instead 
of that he spent his time at Charlton falling in love with the penniless Anne Murray, who long 


afterwards wrote an account of the affair, wherein she draws herself as an exemplar of worldly 
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wisdom and lofty purpose and the young man as an impetuous fool. She knew her mother 
would be furious if Lord Escrick’s kindness to the family was repaid by the blighting of his son’s 
worldly prospects, and she held aloof, giving occasionally quite motherly advice. But one day 
he succeeded by a trick in getting her alone in a sequestered garden alley, and then he declared 
that if she remained unkind he would “ go imediately into a conventt.”” Here was a quandary 
for a moral and Protestant young miss! She decided that “ religion was a tye upon mee to 
endeave the prevention of the hazard of his soule.” This high aspiration seems to have led 
to a large amount of surreptitious philandering during the pleasant summer months. With the 
chill October days the matter came to the parents’ knowledge and there was a scene. Anne 
Murray was denied her liberty, and her sister’s maid was appointed to be her guardian while 
preparations were made in London to send young Howard back to France. The day he set out 
to take ship he induced a “‘ Mr. T.,”’ in whose charge he was placed, to allow him to ride round by 
Charlton. Anne, who, as her lover was supposed to be on his way abroad, was no longer closely 
watched, is suddenly alarmed by her own and very sympathetic maid rushing in with the words 
“TI believe you are y® most unfortunate person living, for I thinke Mr. Howard is killed ! ” 
The estate had been placed by Parliament in the hands of a tenant of puritanical views, who was 
also to watch in case the owner attempted to pay his wife a secret visit. Seeing horsemen 
lurking mysteriously around, this tenant obtained assistance and suddenly fell upon the 
supposed enemy of the Parliament, and dealt him a stunning blow. At this moment a servant from 
the house, favourable to the lovers, came up, explained matters, took the injured man to the 
ale-house, and went to acquaint Anne of her lover’s accident and recovery, and to press her to 
meet him in the little corner garden house already mentioned. The spot would not do, as it 
lay within view of her mother’s windows, and the cellar was preferred. The two servants in 
the secret and young Howard’s very accommodating companion occupied one end while the 
lovers dallied at the other, the conscientious yet casuistic Anne being blindfolded because she 
had promised her mother not to “‘ see’ her lover. They interchanged vows of undying affection, 
and then she “ called for a bottle of wine and giving Mr. T. thankes for his civility and care 
drunk to him wishing a good and happy journey to Mr. H.”’ That journey was happy in this 
respect, that it quite cured Thomas Howard, and he came home to take no notice of Anne and 
to marry according to his father’s wishes in 
1646. Anne Murray decided ‘“‘ he was un- 
worthy of her anger and concern,” and 
during the succeeding ten years had a strange 
career, political and amatory. ‘Then she 
married an elderly Scotch widower, settled 
down to a hum-drum life, and wrote on 
religion and on her experiences. Her marriage 
took place at Charlton House, whither her 
brother-in-law, after compounding for his 
malignancy, had returned in 1647. Soon 
after that he inherited the Puckering estates, 
which mostly lay in Warwickshire, and, the 
Civil War having somewhat crippled his own 
fortune, he decided on moving to that county 
and selling Charlton. John Evelyn’s home, 
Sayes Court, was only a few miles from 
Charlton, where he often visited ; and under 
date of September 7th, 1656, we find this 
entry in his Diary : ‘‘ I went to take leave of 
my excellent neighbour and friend Sir Henry 
Newton and lady now going to dwell at 
Warwick.” As Sir Henry Puckering he 
appears in the annals of the Midland county 
till the century ended, but he is of no further 
concern to the historian of Charlton. It was 
another friend of Evelyn’s who became the 
purchaser of that estate. Sir William Ducie was 
a son of Sir Robert Ducie, who had made a 383.—THE STAIRCASE. 

great fortune in London, of which he was Lord With the Wilson wolf on a newel post. 
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Mayor in 1630, having received a baronetcy in the previous year. He was one of Charles I’s chief 
financial agents, a position which cost him dear, as the civil wars prevented the repayment of 
loans said to amount to £80,000. This did not hinder his purchase of the Tortworth and other 
estates in Gloucestershire and his leaving £400,000 at his death. Even as a younger son, William 
Ducie was a collector of works of art and was one of the “ virtuosos ” with whom Evelyn fore- 
gathered. But his elder brother’s death in 1657 made him a very rich’man, who could well 
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not need such a protection, and asked for a tidier and more dignified approach. The farmery 
and office quadrangle was therefore placed at the side of the house on to which the kitchen 
department looked, and there we find it at Quenby, Charlton and many another place included 
in this volume. But a habit dies hard, and that which dictated an enclosed square before the 
porch or front door of a house continued in England even beyond the Early Renaissance period. 
However, it ceased to be either the fortified bailey of the castle, or an irregular and untidy 
yard surrounded by buildings. It took the form of a balanced and well-kept forecourt enclosed 
by walls of no great height, and sometimes even with open balustrading. Nor were buildings 
entirely abolished. Corner towers were apt to be modified into architectural pavilions as at 
Montacute (Fig. 242). It was also found agreeable to place garden houses at the ends of 
walled terraces, and they often assumed considerable importance, as in the Banqueting Houses 
at Chipping Camden (Fig. xix) and the two-storeyed garden house at Eyton-on-Severn 
(Figs. xx and xxi)—both being fine surviving features of destroyed country seats. Sometimes 
the idea of a gate-house was retained, as at Stanway (page x), and Sandford Orcas 
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(Fig. xiv). It would conveniently lodge a porter but was not calculated to repel a hostile 
assault. If there was no gate-house, the entrance must none the less be made a marked 
and architectural feature. The archway was therefore frequently retained and was given some 
of the newly adopted classic details for its ornamentation. Even the country squire dwelling 
simply in his small manor house would permit himself such an amenity, as at Cold Ashton, 
situate on the hills above Bath (Fig. xvii). There the archway was designed by a man who. had 
studied his John Shute or some other classic authority. The round arch, the rustication and 


{ 
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the restraint of pilasters and entablature hint at a fairly direct Italian inspiration, such as we 
find occasionally in Elizabeth’s early years, but which did not prevail until Inigo Jones’ 
influence began to be felt in the second half of James I’s reign, and produced such an arch- 
way as that at Charlton (Fig. 378). It offers a decided contrast to the example at Iron Acton 
in Gloucestershire (Fig. xviii), probably erected in anticipation of Queen Elizabeth’s visit there in 
1575. The flat-pointed arch with its spandrels and returned drip moulding indicate a traditional 
designer who, nevertheless, is sufficiently advanced to surmount his design with a classic pediment. 
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That oe forecourt was the successor of the old outer farmery court is made clearer when 
we remember that, where, owing to the requirements of a great man, the quadrangular plan 
was retained, there was a forecourt beyond it. At Kirby this was added to Sir Humphrey 


s 
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Stafford’s unfinished house by Sir Christopher Hatton, who is also responsible for the similar 
one at Holdenby, where the entrance arches are dated 1583 (Fig. xvi). His forecourts were so 
large that he was not content to enter them from the side facing the house only, but also through 
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the flanking walls. The latter entrances at both 
houses took the form of high, round-headed 
arches between two masses of masonry set with 
niches. 

At Sandford Orcas the gate-house is singular 
in not facing the porch in the manner that 
symmetry was demanding. As soon as the gates 
were opened it was the porch that the visitor 
was to see before him. It was therefore the 
leading feature of the most important elevation, 
and it became customary to heap upon it the new 
ornament derived circuitously from classic sources 
and adapted—often with more zeal than learning 
—hby the English craftsman. But the whole idea 
of the porch and, for long, its general form and 
main lines were a legacy from Gothic times, and 
the porch at Sandford Orcas (Fig. xxi) has a 
resemblance to those of fifteenth century houses 
and churches—an archway into a lobby, over 
which is a room with mullioned window under a 
gable. At Sandford Orcas the octagon corner 
shafts and the finials to the gable copings are 


XX1X.—STAIRCASE IN JONES’ MANSION AT medieval forms with only small Renaissance 
THE CORNER OF ST. MARY’S AND CHURCH influence in their details. 
STREETS, SHREWSBURY. At Montacute (Fig. 245) Renaissance detail 


has triumphed, but the general form is retained 
although lifted up to the full three-storey height of the building. Condover presents the same 
characteristic (Fig. 190), while at Benthall (Fig. 170) the porch is of two storeys, and at Whitehall 
(Fig. 161) of one. At the King’s Manor in York, porches are dispensed with, but a dignified 
effect is produced by elaborate doorcases, with lofty pedimented superstructures set against 
the face of the main wall (Fig. xxiii). 

A single-storeyed porch of much charm, though in sad decay, is to be found at Chelvey 
(Fig. xxiv). It is rather a late example, having the twisted or ‘“‘ barley sugar’ columns that 
were so popular an introduction from Italy in James I’s later years. But the Chelvey porch 
is by a local designer, who still forms his doorway with a touch of Gothic, and does not quite 
know how to set his broken pediment on to his entablature. 

The poor fight made by the Italians and the easy triumph of the Flemings in the realm 
of Elizabethan architecture is curious, but by no means difficult to understand. For long the 
trade relations between England and the Low Countries had been exceedingly close. ‘To these 
were added political and religious ties, especially with those Northern provinces which, throwing 
off the yoke of Spain and the tenets of Rome, ultimately became the Dutch Republic. To help 
them in their struggle Elizabeth sent an armed force under her favourite Leicester, and on their 
soil Sir Philip Sidney died. From the Southern provinces which adhered to Spain came to our 
shores many a capable craftsman who hated Rome more than he loved his home. Such causes 
influenced English taste, but besides these, which were in a measure accidental, there was the 
natural sympathy of two peoples of blood kinship, close neighbourhood and similar climatic 
needs. Adapting to their own use and taste the Renaissance ideas first developed in Italy, the 
Dutch and Flemings retained much that was old and local, such as high-pitched roofs, to which 
also the English builder was wedded. He therefore turned to them for tuition and support 
rather than to a school with forms and theories alien to his traditional ideas and his native needs. 
In the decorative sphere there was a similar bond. ‘The Dutch, while basing their efforts on classic 
foundations, adopted a florid style with exuberant forms of mixed origin and free treatment. 
Their designers went into print, Hans de Vries—called the king of architects by his own country- 
men—bringing out several illustrated books during the second half of the sixteenth century. 
They were seized upon by English craftsmen, who found them an apt starting-point from which 
to develop their own particular bent and limited powers. 

Thus, the purer school, which such men as John Shute and Sir William Sharington had 
attempted to found before Elizabeth was Queen, withered away and the de Vries influence grew 
and was never stronger in England than during the first half of James I’s reign, and until the 
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moment when Inigo Jones, with his annotated 
copy of Palladio’s book and his exact know- 
ledge of Roman architecture, set foot again on 
English soil. Thus Charlton, which had 
just been built, has, as its chief exterior 
feature, a porch of purely Anglo-Flemish 
character, and showing both the good and 
bad points of the style. It is a rich and varied 
composition to be accepted as a whole with 
pleasure. But if we turn to the illustrations 
of it on pages 329 and 331 and analyse its 
construction, we see that it is the work of a 
clever master mason with inherited aptitude 
and instinctive taste, and not of an expert 
architect trained in the best contemporary 
school of his art. On either side of the round- 
arched doorway are pairs of columns of the 
Corinthian order. Each pair supports a section 
of entablature, and two sections of the en- 
tablature, namely, the architrave and the 
richly carved frieze, are carried on the wall 
face across the doorway. But the third section 
of the entablature, namely, its far-projecting 
‘cornice, is not so used, but is returned as far 
as the wall and abuts against it. ‘This is the first 
lapse from authority, and it draws additional 
attention to the next and more serious lapse. 
It detaches each pair of columns and their 
entablatures from the doorway, and makes 
them assert themselves as especially intended 
for bases of a superstructure of considerable 
width and projection. The south porch at 
Hatfield resembles the western one at Charlton 
in its general idea. But here the whole 
entablature is carried across the doorway, and 
the lower tier of columns form the base on 
which the second are placed centrally. Lord 
Salisbury and his designers had some know- 
ledge of Vitruvius and of his followers, and 
the master mason was allowed no vagaries 
even if he were inclined for them. But 
Vitruvius was evidently not among the Latin 
authors studied by ‘“‘ schoolmaster ”» Newton, 
and his master mason was allowed to work 
in the English fashion of the day. The 
scheme with which the porch projection 
starts is not carried on above the. ground- 
floor section. ‘The system of twin columns 
ceases, and single, very ornate pilasters, of 
the kind then usual in the Flemish books 
of design, are placed at the outer edge of 
the projection, and not centrally on the sec- 
tions of entablature which form their base. 
This was done to give room for the four- 


light window which is inserted in this middle section. Very likely it was an after-thought, as 
the brackets next to the pilasters are lineable with the inner column of the first sectidn, and, 
but for the window, there is no doubt that twin pilasters would have been used. The entablature 
of this section resembles that below, but the cornice is carried right across, and projects over 
the two pilasters and the three brackets. The projections are a good example of the English 
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On the plinth in front of the figure, a gentleman and lady ; to the right, a horse and cow ; to the left, a fortified town. 


habit of using such features merely for ornamental purposes. They support nothing. ‘They 
cannot even have been intended as bases for vases, finials or busts, as the great window of the 
saloon reaches down to their level. ‘That window occupies the full width of the projection, 
and is therefore not flanked by pilasters. But above it the same system of a broken entablature 
as that below is repeated with variations. There is a much deeper and more richly decorated 
space, consisting of a treble frieze of carved bands, of five brackets with every member ornamented, 
and of a cornice whose bead, ovolo and other mouldings show a series of classic enrichments. 
Thus the whole of the structure above the simple, dignified and well-proportioned window has 
been rightly made a field for ornament crowning the central feature of the elevation. Though 
the critical eye sees not one composition, but three superimposed sections lacking learned 


XXXill.—NEWEL FINIALS FROM THAME: ASIA. 
On the plinth in front of the figure, a group of warriors ; to the right, a fortified town ; to the left, a lion and an elephant. 
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correlation, yet the whole thing fascinates by its picturesqueness and its individuality. It is 
an example of local self-government as against centralised authority. ‘The system introduced 
by Inigo Jones made the architect responsible not merely for the general plan and framework, 
but for every detail. His was to be the one mind highly trained in architectural principles, and 
bringing within their pale all the decorative, as well as structural minutia of the building. 
The workman, too, was to be highly trained, but it was to be training of the hand only. 
He was to acquire a technical finish of touch far beyond that displayed by his Elizabethan 
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XXXV.—POSTLIP MANOR: IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 


predecessors ; but it was to be used only to translate the architect’s drawings into the 
solid material. Such is the character of the work of the Later Renaissance, and it is a 
question whether the 
gain or the loss pre- 
ponderated. More 
scholarly designs and 
more skilful handling 
were obtained. But 
just as the centralising 
political policy of which 
Louis XIV was the great 
exponent tended to 
suppress local life and 
individual initiative, and 
paved the way to the. 
French Revolution, so 
did the centralising of ar- 
chitectural thought and 
design sap the vitality 
of specialised craftsman- 
ship, dull the artistic 
sense of the artisan, and 
ultimately lead to the 
mechanical and lifeless 


output of the nineteenth 
century. XXXVi.—EAST GATE HOUSE, ROCHESTER: IN THE GREAT CHAMBER. 
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At Charlton we find still, as in medizeval times, some liberty allowed to the workman. If 
ever a drawing was made of the west porch, it will have been a mere sketch giving the master 
mason a general idea, of which all the details were to be filled in by him. He had been brought 
up in an environment where there was so much instinctive taste, so much inherited feeling for 
line, form and proportion, that, though he might fall far short of Palladio’s requirements, he could 
not produce anything that was ugly or degraded, while he was certain to give an air of pleasant 
balance and harmony to his mass, and of vigour and shapeliness to his detail. The Charlton 
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porch may break a round dozen of Vitruvius’ rules, but it is very sympathetic. Together with 
its general charm we read in it something of the particular character of the men that wrought 
it, of their joy in choosing, devising and adapting the various motifs of the ornament, of their 
pleasure at seeing the stone take shape under the chisel, of their keenness and rivalry to excel, 
of their almost paternal feeling of pleasure over the successful accomplishment of a bit of work, 
in the creation of which they had to take so large a part that they might almost call it their own. 
The idea comes to us that perhaps these men derived as much zest from doing their work as their 
modern representatives obtain from watching a game. ‘ 


INTRODUCTION. xii 


What the porch was to the exterior of an Early Renaissance house, the chimneypiece was 
to the interior. Dwellers in Northern latitudes may well retain the fire-worshipping instinct 
and in days when houses were draughty and heating apparatus unknown, the hearth and the 
home were almost synonymous terms. Just as Elizabethan builders used the chimney shaft 
as a valued feature in the general composition of their exteriors, so they relied on the chimney- 
piece for interior effect. The eye that sought the porch and rested on its beauty at the entrance 
of the forecourt, likewise caught and feasted on the rich details of the chimneypiece as soon 
as the door of the chief reception-room was reached. Much the same general form and very 
similar parts were given to both, the type being a two-tiered structure using classic orders or 
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XXXVill.—CHELVEY COURT: A_CHIMNEYPIECE. 


their Flemish derivatives of eccentric pilasters and florid caryatides. Such, in grand manner, 
were introduced into Knole by Lord Dorset, where in the Cartoon Gallery twin Ionic columns 
support caryatides (Fig. 298) and in the Reynold’s room pilasters are set above caryatides 
(Fig. 295). At Quenby (Fig. 337) pilasters of Flemish form are the rather insufficient 
bases for pairs of tall, fully detached Corinthian columns. The full Anglo-Flemish manner, 
of which so-much has just been said, is present not only in the porch at Charlton, but also 
in two of its chimneypieces (Figs. 387 and 388), and the same caryatid treatment is found on 
the upper part of various mantelpieces at Plas Mawr, as well as complete figures. The material 
is plaster, much used for this purpose in the West Country, while in districts that produced fine 
ashlar, stone predominated. Such is the case in many parts of Somerset, and accounts for the 
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mantelpiece (Fig. xliii) at Becking- 
ton, in a house which, though now 
called the ‘‘ Abbey,” was no doubt 
built and decorated by one of the 
clothiers who carried on a profitable 
trade in that village in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Of the 
same material are several modest 
mantelpieces at Chelvey Court 
(Pie. xxxvil)) Here; there. aresng 
columns or pilasters. The fire-arch 
is still Gothic in feeling. Above it 
three double consoles, breaking a 
frieze of flat strapwork design, 
support the lower cornice, from 
which rise three single consoles 
bearing the upper cornice and 
flanking panels adorned with 
heraldic cartouches. It is an 
exceedingly pleasant and_ typical 
model of its period. Heraldry plays 
a very important part in the decora- 
tion of Early Renaissance chimney- 
pieces, as may again be seen in the 
great chambers of Postlip (Fig. xxxv) 
and Chastleton (Fig. 354). Con- 
sidering the fine-use freely made of 
alabaster by the English school of 
tomb-makers in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it is rather curious that that 
material and marble are of such very 
rare occurrence as the material of 
Elizabethan chimneypieces. But 
in the next reign it became widely 
adopted for the state-rooms of 
great houses, such as Knole, and 
even ‘‘ schoolmaster’ Newton, ere 
he finished Charlton, felt he must 
allow himself one example. The 
chimneypiece in the saloon (Fig. 
XXXixX.—ARBURY : THE GALLERY CHIMNEYPIECE. 86) is quite among the finest of 
James I’s time. The knowledge 
of anatomy, the grace of line, the reserve of ornament, all breathe a spirit different from 
the usual output of the English craftsmen of the day. Yet its probable author, Nicholas Stone, 
was like them influenced by Dutch masters. But before he went to study in Amsterdam, the 
leading men of the Dutch school had sought a purer inspiration by a renewed and direct reference 
to classic Italy. Marble was also used by Smithson in the important chimneypieces at Bolsover 
(Figs. 403 and 406), the form and enrichment of which, however, are a curious blend of his 
invention and of Flemish designing. 

Stone, plaster and marble were not the only, nor even the most usual, materials employed 
by Early Renaissance builders for their chimneypieces. Oak, if it began to be less often used 
structurally, was in universal demand for the decorative treatment of rooms which grew into 
such esteem that even small men would not be satisfied with plain plastered walls or a mere 
shelf over the fire-arch of their parlour. ‘Thus the “ mystery ” of carpentering became too 
involved to be mastered by every member of a guild, and different sections of the work had to 
be specialised. The word joiner appears in the fifteenth century, but it was only the Guild of 
Carpenters that received a Royal Charter of Incorporation from Edward IV in 1477. A hundred 
years later, however, the natural process of evolution caused Elizabeth to give the same 
privileges and position to joiners and ceilers. ‘Their charter calls them the mystery or faculty 
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“ Junctorum et Celutorum.” The junctor was he who elaborately joined pieces of wood with glue 
or nails and by means of grooves, dovetails and framing. He, therefore, was the maker of the 
various forms of heavy but elaborate oak furniture—the bed, the dresser, the court cupboard, 
the joined table—which multiplied under Elizabeth. Yet that was an unimportant branch 
of his craft compared to wainscotings, which now lined innumerable rooms. Such framed 
panelling, replacing the plain boarded walls often used in medieval times, was capable of 
very diverse and elaborate treatment, and might be accompanied by the still more elaborate 
incidents of screens, chimneypieces and doorcases. If these were to be ambitiously wrought, 
the joiner called in an adept in the other branch of his craft. The ‘“ ceiler” was 
then not a plasterer, but a wood-worker, the Elizabethan representative of the caelator 
or carver in bas-relief of classic Rome. It is very seldom, however, that he approached 
anything like classic ideals under the Virgin Queen or under her Scotch successor. Like the 
stone-cutter, the wood-carver of that day produced much that was racy, brisk and amusing, 
but little that was educated in design or refined in execution. In wood, just as in stone, we often 
see a mere clumsy adaptation of the already clumsy interpretation of Renaissance ideals found 
in the publications of de Vries and his fellows. Much of it is merely set out with a compass, 
and then, no doubt, the joiner and the carver were habitually one and the same person. But 
whether he was a 
humble provincial or 
a London “‘ specialist,” 
te rejoiced in his 
powers and took ad- 
vantage of the freedom 
that was his, in days 
when there was no 
architect to furnish 
exact designs, to load 
on his ornament. 
Engrossed in mere exe- 
cution, he omitted to 
study the right relation 
of plain to sculptured 
surfaces, the value of 
reserve and the merit 
of skilful handling. 
That appears in the 
Benthall mantelpieces 
(Figs. 174 and 176) and 
in that at Restoration 
Eeouse. Rochester 
(Fig. xl). They may 
be classed among the 
choice specimens of 
their time, with no 
coarseness or heaviness 
apout them. The 
motifs are well chosen, 
well set out and well 
executed. But there 
are rather too many 
of them. They cover 
every surface, whether 
it be panel or mould- 
ing, pillar or frieze. 
Form, therefore, fails 
to assert itself as it 
should, and the eye, 


after a while, seeks 
the rest which, at xl.—RESTORATION HOUSE, ROCHESTER : CHIMNEYPIECE, 
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Restoration House, is afforded by the plain panelling at the side. At Benthall, however, 
that is denied, for in the library the wainscoting is only a little less richly treated than 
the chimneypiece. In the Quenby drawing room (Fig. 331), all four tiers of panels are filled with 
an enriched arcade, while in a bedroom (Fig. 338) in the same house there is a diamond-shaped 
panel within the oblong one. Where, in addition. to this, there are sculptured frieze and 
pilasters and elaborate doorways and chimneypiece, all under a decorated plaster ceiling, 
the style is certainly running riot. That, however, is very exceptional. Even in sumptuous 
rooms, plain sheets of small panelled wainscoting generally relieve the decorated features, 
as in the Postlip Great Chamber or the Pitchford drawing-room (Fig. 12). There the panels, 
in a scheme of different sizes, are plain, and the stiles have a reserved bolection moulding. 
The enrichment of the pilasters is quiet and the cornices show similar restraint. With plain 
wainscoting, chimneypieces, doorways and ceiling could well be ornate without overloading 
the picture as in the hall at Ford House (Fig. xxxiv), which lies on the edge of Newton Abbot, 
but is within the manor of Wolborough, and was built by its lord, Sir Richard Reynell, in 
James I’s reign. ‘There is a touch of originality in the doors with their cubed or rusticated 
applied panels, their round arches and their Tudor-rosed spandrels. It is a type which, on a 
large and elaborate scale and without the rustication of the panels, appears in several of Exeter’s 
older houses, and there is a whole set of similar doors, large and small, at the Abbot Hospital 
at Guildford. The front door of Ford, opening from the porch, is treated simply and severely, 
but the others, of which one appears in the picture, with their pilasters, roses and fans, are of 
lighter, richer work. ‘They are associated with plain wainscoting, a carved frieze and a mantel- 
piece that obeys the strict rule of superposition of orders—twin pairs of Doric columns below 
and of Ionic above, the latter enriched and having three arcaded panels between them. In the — 
window recesses are fitted benches with the same decorative scheme as the wainscot frieze, 
while above the oak wall linings there is a plaster frieze of scrolls and griffins, and a ceiling with 
an involved and enriched panel design formed by a moulded ribbing converging on to a central 
pendentive. The absence of furniture in the picture is not felt. The decorative scheme, simple 
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as it is, is so effective as to be of itself almost sufficient. Add, for use, a long table and one or 
two oak armchairs of the period, and the room would be as Sir Richard Reynell had it and 
intended it to be. In criticising the more fully decorated rooms of the Elizabethan period, 
we are apt to have in mind, or, indeed, before our eyes, the furnishing treatment of to-day, 
which abhors a vacuum, which hangs the walls thickly with pictures and plates above a continuous 
line of china-laden cabinets, cupboards and side tables, which covers the carpeted floor with 
chairs and tables, and litters these with cushions and coverlets, vases and silver knick-knacks. 
These were wanting in the sixteenth century. A picture or a piece of china was a rarity indeed, 
while the inventories of the time show that a room seldom had more than a bare sufficiency 
of pieces of furniture of usable kind, and none for mere decoration. In such rooms it might 
be permitted to the joiner, ceiler and plasterer to let loose their fancy on the walls and ceiling. 
It was their work which made the picture ; now walls and ceiling need to be treated with 
restraint, for they are used as a mere background to a multiplicity of objects of varied form, 
colour and decoration to satisfy the collector’s appetite for quantity and modern notions of 
comfort, making us crave for the restfulness of the empty Ford hall or the spacious effect of the 
great chamber at East Gate House in Rochester (Fig. xxxvi). Even in a tastefully furnished room 
like the Quenby drawing-room the feeling arises that half the number of pieces is fully as much 
as those who originally contrived its decorative scheme would have put there. 

It is noticeable that the feature which then offered the largest field for ambitious efforts 
was in a position that gave it an ample and clear environment to set it off. That was the hall 
screen. No room would have so little furniture for its’size as the hall, and it was not customary 
to fit it with wainscoting or with chimneypiece as richly decorated as those in the withdrawing- 
room. Stretching across the lower end of the hall, the screen was an opportunity of which the 
joiner and ceiler took advantage. It is most regrettable that changing habits and tastes have 
led to a rearrangement and redecoration of the large majority of the halls of our Early Renaissance 
houses, and that the screens fell victims to the change, as at Shipton where an early eighteenth 
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century treatment now obtains in the hall (Fig. 209). Yet we may be certain that it originally 
had the screen arrangement that Thorpe invariably shows on his plans of similarly disposed 
houses, which is retained at Chastleton (Fig. 350) and Knole (Fig. 278) in wood, and at 
Montacute (Fig. 251) and Wollaton (Fig. 233) in stone. Sometimes the screen remains as a 
featureless passage, as at Salford. Sometimes, although there has been no new style introduced, 
the screen is no longer there, as at Plas Mawr. What it was like in a manor hall that went up 
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his work, and the latter, who died in 1648, appears to have been solely responsible for the buildin 

His initials H. S. and the date 1629 are carved on stones on he a side of this Spear re: eee 
other initials and dates: G. D., 1629; M. C., 1629; W. M., 1630; E. L., 1630; which may reasonably be interpreted 
as representing the names of masons employed upon the work. Where the structure on the terrace joins the bailey wall 
there is a doorway (now blocked up), above which is the Cavendish motto “ Cavendo tutus” and the date 1633 
doubtless that of the completion of the work. Thenceforward the keep was called the Little Castle to distinguish it from 


the rest of the structure. 

_ Now all but the “ Little Castle ” is ruined or decayed, but the building along the terrace must 
indeed have been a great house since its area is quite five times as great as that of the Little 
Castle which it supplemented. Its length is well shown in the illustration (Fig. 413) of its west 
elevation, and it is thus described by Mr. Currey : 


The house was completed by the erection of the great range of buildings along the terrace. These are now so ruinous that it is 
difficult to reconstruct their internal arrangements. Their scale is so vast, and their arrangement apparently so unsuited to 
family life that one is tempted to suppose that their object was rather to provide for the sumptuous entertainments which were 
given to the royal master who conferred such a shower of titles upon their owner. A huge doorway leads from the courtyard 
directly into a large room, called by Dr. Pegge the Saloon, connected with which are the two drawing rooms. In rear of 
these, and facing the terrace, with a glorious view over the Vale of Scarsdale, is the Long Gallery, the dominant feature, and 
evidently the raison d’étre of the whole scheme. 


The gallery is over 2ooft. in length, and although to the east it is level with the courtyard, a 
rapid fall of ground brings it, to the west, high above the terrace, which is reached through a 
great portal and down a flight 
of steps. It has lofty transomed . 
two - light windows between 
which project the curious 
columnar projections, begin- 
ning and ending with nothing, 
so as to produce with their 
strapping bands an_ effect 
which made Dr. Pegge believe 
that they represented cannon, 
were reminiscent of the Civil 
Wars, and denoted a post- 
Restoration date for the whole 
building. That certainly is 
incorrect, although we hear 
that Newcastle did do some 
additional building at that date. 
It can have been little more 
than renovation after much 
destruction, and may well 
include the great doorway from 
the courtyard (Fig. 410) in the 
broken pediment of which is a 
huge achievement of arms with 
the remains of a ducal coronet, 
denoting a date after 1665. 
Fitting on at“right-angles 
to the lower end of the gallery 
is the equestrian range of 
buildings. The riding school 
(Fig. 415) occupies the centre, 
a fine hall thirty feet wide by 
thrice that length, with an open 
roof of traditional timber con- 
struction. The central door 
toward the courtyard is as the 
general plan (Fig. 395) shows 
in a direct axial line, with an 
archway through the curtain 
wall, and with the south-east fia 


balcony of the Little Castle. 
ie bailey, despite its 408.—A CORNER CHIMNEYPIECE. 
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irregularity, was laid out as a formal garden with the fountain (Fig. 418) as its chief architectural 
incident. A hedged octagon enclosure has a pathway round it edged by the battlemented top of the 
wrought stone wall of a sunk area, of which the centre is occupied by the somewhat fantastically 
shaped and much rusticated base to a large tazza, richly carved on the outer side, and from the 
interior of which rises a plinth on which stands “a statue of Venus, who has drapery in her 
hands, and one foot on a step as if ascending from a bath.”’ An earl’s coronet, surmounting the 
Cavendish crest on the tazza, fixes the date as after 1628, and the design was probably made by 
Huntingdon Smithson, who will certainly have considered it ‘‘ Italyan.” It is of great value as 


-409.—IN THE SOUTH ROOM. 


an early example of the elaborately architectural treatment of gardens in our Late Renaissance 
manner, which developed after the Restoration, but which, under Charles I, was somewhat 
in its infancy, and has few survivals of its date even of component parts such as this fountain. 

Royal entertainments, with performances of Masks by Ben Jonson, were things of the past 
when financial difficulties and Scottish invasions forced Charles to call Parliament together. 
And when it became clear that not political action but armed force must decide the form 
of our polity, Newcastle’s opinions, wealth and influence in the Midlands and North 
marked him out as one of the leaders on the royal side. He lent money, he raised troops, 
he headed armies from the moment when not he but Hotham established himself in Hull 
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early in 1642, until the 
royal cause _ received 
a disastrous blow on 
Marston Moor in July, 
1644. Newcastle and 
York were the main 
centres of the Earl’s 
military activity. But 
in November, 1643, 
he hears a rumour that 
Parliamentary forces 
are intending to occupy 
Derbyshire. He there- 
fore marches thither, 
and, finding no serious 
opposition, uses Wel- 
beck and Bolsover as 
his winter quarters. 
He, however, takes 
part in local fighting, 
and we hear that his 
opponents 


are extremely pestered with the Earl of Newcastle’s forces that lie in Bolsover, who, in the night came out-of that town and 
took thirty horses from the adjacent people. - ee 


411.—RUINS OF THE 1629 TO 1633 BUILDING ALONG THE TERRACE. 


The Earl was now given a marquisate and continued to act as one of the royalist chiefs. At 
Marston Moor, however, not he but Prince Rupert was in command. Indeed, he had been 
opposed to battle being given, although once the armies had joined issue.he fought gallantly, 
and it was his ‘‘ Whitecoats ” that alone stood firm against Cromwell’s onslaught and ‘‘ fought 
it out until there was not thirty of them living.” 

Newcastle, who had been especially named as a traitor by Parliament, now felt that he could 
be of no more use, and from Scarborough sailed to Hamburg. Thence, through Holland, he 
went to Paris, where Henrietta Maria and many of the exiles were residing and where, being now 
a widower, the Marquis became enamoured of Margaret Lucas, one of the Queen’s maids of 
honour, and married her in 1645. ‘The bridegroom was no longer a powerful nobleman, with 
splendid house and a huge rent roll but a penniless exile making what shift he could, and 
borrowing right and left on the very speculative security of a royalist restoration, or of an 
accommodation with 
the triumphant Parlia- 
ment that had seized 
his estates. For the 
next fifteen years the 
history of the New- 
castles, as afterwards 
related by the - wife 
in her" kiteor the 
thrice Noble High and 
Puissant Prince. 
William Cavendish,” 
is a dramatic recital of 
ups and downs, of oc- 
casional acute penury 
suddenly relieved by 
the influx of means 
from loans, gifts and 
other sources. Now 
to obtain dinner for 
her husband, the 
wife has to desire her 
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pawn some small toys 
which I had formerly 
given her.”’ Next we 
find the Marquis 
buying horses at {160 
apiece and refusing 
to part with them 
when ofl ered=a 
tempting figure. It is 
especially as a master 
of horsemanship that 
the Marquis was 
famous in his time and 
has lived in history. 
His grandly produced 
and illustrated book, 
entitled ‘‘ Methdde et 
Invention Nouvelle de 
Dresser les Chevaux”’ 
was published in 1658 
at Antwerp, where he 
was then living amply 
~and well} with many 
horses and a manege. 
But here, too, there 
was alternation of 
financial sunshine and shadow. At one moment he is ‘“‘ put to great plunges and difficulties ” 
and his wife fears that he would ‘‘ for his debts suffer imprisonment.” But at another he 
entertains his exiled sovereign who finds he can “ procure better Meat than His own.” For a 
pauper living on uncertain credit there are very fine doings: 


414.—ENTRANCE TO CASTLE GROUNDS. 


To the left is the end of the Riding School and stable buildings. In the distance is seen the east 
side of the Castle 


At the ball at Lord Newcastle’s was the Duchess of Lorraine and her son and daughter, with the King arid his brothers and 
sister, several French people and some of the tewn. The King was brought in with music, and all being placed, Major 
Mohun, the player, in a black satin robe and a garland of bays, made a speech in verse of his lordship’s own poetry compli- 
menting the King in his highest hyperbole. . . . Then was the banquet brought in, in eight great chargers, each 
borne by two gentlemen of the Court, and others bringing wines, drinks, etc. 


Meanwhile things had gone badly with Bolsover. In 1646 a party of Foot 


advanced towards Bowzer, alias Boulsover Castle, about 8 miles from Sheffeild, it being another strong House of Marquesse 
Newcastles in Darbyshire, which was well manned with Souldiers, and strengthened with great Guns, one whereof carryed 
eighteen pound bullet, others nine pound, and it had strong works about it, yet this Castle also upon summons, was soon 
surrendred up to my Lord’s Forces, upon faire and moderate Articles granted to them. It pleased God to give us in this 
Castle of Boulsover, an hundred and twenty Muskets, besides Pikes, Halberts, etc. Also one Iron Drake, some leaden bullets, 
two Morter-peices, some other Drakes, nine barrels of powder, with a proportion of Match, some victuals for our Souldiers, 
and some plunder. 


Fortunately, although Newcastle was too hostile to the Commonwealth to effect such reconcilia- 
tion as might bring about a return of the sequestered estates on payment of a composition, his 
brother, Sir Charles Cavendish, was not so situate. He, accompanied by Lady Newcastle, 
returned to England and succeeded not only in compounding for his own estates, but in buying 
Welbeck and Bolsover. ‘The latter was by no means intact. In 1649 the Council of State wrote 
down to the Derbyshire committee : 


To avoid the charge of a garrison in Bolsover Castle, and yet to prevent danger if it should be surprised and kept by an enemy, 
we refer it to your care to do it so as the house itself, as it relates to private habitation, may be as little prejudiced as may 
be ; but let the outworks abroad, and garden walls, with the turrets and walls of the frontier court that are of strength be 
demolished, and all the doors of the house be taken away, and slight ones set in their place ; as also the iron bars of the windows, 


and the materials of the walls that are taken down be improved to the best, and the charge of demolishing defrayed out of the 
revenue thereof. 


If we are to believe Lady Newcastle, worse destruction followed, for she tells us that after securing 
his own lands, Sir Charles sought to save 


Welbeck and Bolsover, being resolved rather to part with some more of his land, which he had lately compounded for, than to 
let them fall into the enemy’s hands. But before such time as he could compass the money, somebody had bought Bolsover 
with an intention to pull it down and make money of the materials ; of whom Sir Charles was forced to buy it again at a far 
greater rate than he might have had it at first, notwithstanding a great part of it was pulled down already ; and though my 
Lord’s eldest son, Charles, Lord Mansfield, had those mentioned houses some time in possession, ‘after the death of his uncle, 
yet for want of means he was not able to repair them. 
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Sir Charles died without issue in 1654, and it was then that Bolsover passed to Newcastle’s 
son. Six years later the Restoration brought the exile back to England and to the possession 
of his estates. Law suits and other expensive proceedings arose before this happened, and 
then the great debts, arising from loans and interest, had to be paid off, and the devastated 
houses and lands had to be in some measure dealt with. 


His two houses Welbeck and Bolsover he found much out of repair, and this later half pulled down ; no furniture or any 
necessary goods were left in them, but some few hangings and pictures, which had been saved . . . yet he ordered his 
affairs so prudently, that by degrees he stocked and manured those lands he keeps for his own use and in part repaired his 
manor houses, Welbeck and Bolsover, to which latter he made some additional building. 


416.—THE RIDING SCHOOL AND STABLES. 
Seen through a north-east window of the ruined building. 


The additions were no doubt carried out by Huntingdon Smithson’s son John, but they were 
not very considerable, if the sums appearing in the accounts of 1663-6, and amounting in all 
to under £1,600, cover the whole outlay. Certainly Welbeck was the chief seat of the returned 
exile’s old age. He was given a dukedom in 1665, in lieu of the repayment of moneys owed to 
him by the Crown, and, although living largely in retirement, he was at times to be seen,in 
London, where the Duchess attracted much public attention by her dress and demeanour. 
Pepys’ curiosity 1s aroused and he pursues her often in vain. In April, 1667, he goes to Whitehall 
on purpose, but “I lost my labour, for she did not come this night.” A fortnight later, however, 
he is more fortunate : 
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Met my Lady Newcastle 
going with her coaches 
and footmen all in velvet ; 
herself (whom I never 
saw before) as I have 
heard her often described 
(for all the town-talk is 
now-a-days of her ex- 
travagancies), with her 
velvet cap, her hair about 
her ears; many black 
patches, because of pim- 
ples about her mouth ; 
naked necked, without 
any thing about it, and a 
black just au corps. She 
seemed to me a_ very 
comely woman: but I 
hope to see more of her 
on May day. 
But when May. Day 
came he could not 
See her, “she being 
followed and crowded 
upon by coaches all 
the way she went.” 
Her voluminous 
writings, including 
several plays, have a 
certain value to us as 
throwing much light 
on the social history of 
her day, especially so 
her description of her 
own early days given 
in “‘ A true Relation of 
my Birth, Breeding 
and Life.” ‘To Pepys, 
however, her grandii- 
panent, bite” of 
the ‘‘ Puissant Prince”’ 
appeared to be non- 
sense, for he tells us 


how in March, 1668, he » 


Stayed at home reading 
the ridiculous History of 
my Lord Newcastle, 
wrote by his wife, which 
shews her to be a mad, 
conceited, ridiculous 
woman, and he an asse to 
suffer her to write what 
she writes to him and 
of him. 


She died in 1674, the 
Duke, although thirty- 
two years her senior, 
surviving her for two 
years. His elder son 
had predeceased him, 
so. that it was the 
younger, Henry, who 
became second Duke. 
He sought to give con- 
tinuity and extension 
to the family fortunes 
by marrying his only 


I 
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boy to the girl heiress of the Percies. But a year after the marriage the boy died, leaving a widow 
aged fifteen, and the male line of the Newcastle Cavendishes ended when the second Duke 
died in 1691. Through three heiresses Welbeck and Bolsover came to the Bentincks in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and to the present Duke of Portland they still belong. But shortly 
before the Bentinck succession days more evil than those of the Commonwealth fell upon 
Bolsover. It was then in the possession of Lady Oxford, granddaughter of the second Duke 
of Newcastle and mother to Lord Portland’s wife. By her, as Mr. Goulding tells us : 


The furniture and pictures were removed to Welbeck, the buildings on the terrace were dismantled and unroofed, and the lead 
was taken to,Welbeck to cover the ‘‘ Oxford Wing ” which the Countess was engaged in erecting. A few articles were left in 
the Pillar Parlour, the Great Dining-Room and the Marble Room, and there was a certain amount of tea equipage, as we learn 
from an inventory taken in 1754. Although the Countess undid part of the work of her ancestor, the Loyal Duke, she never- 
theless, in 1751, expended upwards of {'500 in repairing other parts of the castle. Since her time the pile of buildings on the 
terrace has remained a picturesque ruin, while the other portions have been maintained in a fair state of repair. 


Such we hope they will continue, for Bolsover is not only a fine thing in a fine situation, it is a 
building of much interest in our early seventeenth century architectural annals. : 


419.—THE MARQUESS OF NEWCASTLE AT BOLSOVER CASTLE. 
From “ Méthode et Invention Nouvelle de Dresser les Chevaux,” 1658. 
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Admiralty, The, London, ror. 

Apethorpe, Northants, xix. 

Arbury, xliv, liv. 

Architecture, Early Renaissance Period of, xii. 

Arundel, the Earls of, 353. 

Arundel House, London, 353. 

Ashby family, the, of Quenby Hall, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 292, 
297. 

Ashdown Park, Berks, 198. 

Astley family, the, of Whitehall, Salop, 139, 140, 143. 

Astonbury, staircase at, xxiv, Xxxv. 

Atkyns family, the, of Daneway House, 125, 126. 

Audley End, Essex, 336, 337. 

Avebury Church, Wilts, 269, 272, 274. 

Avebury Manor, Wilts, xv, 269, 260, 270, 270, 271, 272, 272, 273, 274, 
274, 275, 275, 276, 276, 277, 277, 278, 278, 279, 279, 280, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 283. 

Avebury, prehistoric remains at, 269, 276. 


Bakewell, Robert, metal worker, 289. 

Ballroom, Knole, Kent, 249, 251, 253, 254, 258, 293, 336. 

Banqueting House— 

Camden House, Glos, xxvii, xxxiii, 140. 
Whitehall, London, xi. 

Barcheston Tapestries, 314, 315, 316, 316, 317. 

Barlborough Castle, Derbyshire, 305, 352. 

Barnsley, Mr. Ernest, 130. 

Mr. Sidney, 130. 

Barrington Court, Somerset, 17, 67. 

Bateman-Hanbury, Mr. Charles, of Breccles Hall, 36, 38. 

Baylham Manor House, Suffolk, 64. 

Baylis, John and Robert, of Breccles Hall, 34, 35. 

Beaudesert, Staffs, xxiv, 92, 92, 98, 93, 94, 94, 95, 95, 96, 96, 97, 98, 
98, 99, 99, I00, 101, 101, 102, 102, 103, 103, 104, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 107. 

Becket Park, Berks, 333. 

Beckington ‘‘ Abbey ”’ House, xliv, xviii, lii, li, 336. 

Bedrooms— 

Avebury Manor, Wilts, 278, 280, 282. 
Charlton House, Kent, 336, 344, 345, 346. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 318, 314, 314. 
Disposition of, xxiv, xxvii. 
Kirby Hall, Northants, xxvil. : 
Knole, Kent, 246, 247, 249, 249, 250, 255, 250, 258, 262, 263, 
265. 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 122, 123. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 292, 294, 297, 297, 298. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, 180, 182. 
Bedsteads— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, xxiv, 278, 280, 282. 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 104, 105, 106. 
Charlton House, Kent, 345, 346. 
Knole, Kent, 246, 247, 247, 249, 250, 255, 250, 262, 263, 265. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 294, 298. 
Benthall Church, Salop, 1538, 153. 
- family, the, of Benthall Hall, 148, 152. 
Hall, Salop, xii, xxx, xxxvi, xlv, xlvi, 1, 147, 147, 148, 148, 149, 
150, 150, 154, 151, 152, 152, 153, 153, 178. 

Bentinck, family, the, of Welbeck and Bolsover Castle, 370. 

Billiard room, Knole, Kent, 246, 247. 

Bletchley, staircase in a house near, xxiii, xxxvii, XXXviii. 

Blickling Hall, Norfolk, 102. 

Blomfield, Sir Reginald, R.A., 56, 59, 60, 83, 332. 
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Blow, Mr. Detmar, 36, 37. 

Bodiam Castle, Sussex, 204. 

Bodicote, Oxon, 44. 

Bodley, G. F., R.A., 292. 

Bodysgallen, Carnarvonshire, 124. 

Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, xv, xliv, 201, 202, 305, 848, 348, 349, 
349, 350, 350, 351, 351, 352, 352, 358, 353, 354, 354, 355, 355, 
856, 357, 357, 358, 359, 350, 360, 360, 361, 361, 362, 362, 363, 
364, 364, 365, 366, 366, 367, 368, 368, 369, 360, 370, 370. 
Church, 351. 

Bouchier, Archbishop, of Knole, Kent, 223, 225, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
2339243: 

Boyton, Wilts, 140. 

Bramshill, Hants, 336, 337. 

Breccles Church, Norfolk, 33, 34. 

Hall, Norfolk, xx, xxi, xxvli, 22, 22, 28, 23, 24, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
28, 29, 30, 30, 31, 32, 32, 38, 33, 34, 34, 35, 35, 36, 37, 37, 
38, 38. 

John de, 22, 23. 

Brontes, the, and Kildwick Hall, 320. 

Brookes family, the, of Madeley Court, 156, 158, 159. 

Buckhurst Park, Sussex, xviii, xviii, x1x, xxiv, Xxvil, 244. 

Burghley House, Stamford, ix, xv, xix, xxiv, 78, 80. 

Burton Agnes, Yorks, 194, 306. 

Byron, Lord, 351. 


Campbell, Colin, architect, 184. 
Campden House, Glos, xxvii, xxxill, 140. 
Cardington Church, Salop, 15, 20. 
Carpenters, incorporation of the, xliv. 
Castles— 
Barlborough, Derbyshire, 305, 352. 
Bodiam, Sussex, 204. 
Bolsover, Derbyshire, xv, xliv, 201, 202, 305, 348, 348, 349, 340, 
350, 350, 351, 351, 352, 352, 353, 353, 854, 354, 855, 355, 
356, 357, 357, 358, 359, 359, 360, 360, 361, 361, 362, 362, 
363, 364, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 368, 369, 360, 370, 370. 
Childham, Kent, 165. 
Conway, 116, 117, 118. 
Gilling, 103, 104. 
Lulworth, 352. 
Powis, 77. 
Rochester, Kent, 352. 
Wardour, Wilts, 165. 
Cavendish, Sir Charles, of Bolsover Castle, 305, 350, 351, 352, 353; 
355; 366, 368. 
Caverswall House, Staffs, 305. 
Ceilings, modelled plaster— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 277, 278, 280, 282. 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 108, 104, 105, 106, 107. 
Beckington ‘‘ Abbey ” House, xlviii, lii, lili, 336. 
Benthall Hall,:Salop, 1. 
Charlton House, Kent, 336, 336, 341, 345. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, li, li, 309, 310, 811, 311, 313. 
Chelvey Court, xlix, li. 
Daneway House, Glos, 118, 128, 129, 130, 282. 
East Gate House, Rochester, Kent, xlii, xlvii, 1. 
Ford House, Devonshire, liv. 
House near Wellington, Salop, xlvii, li. 
Knole, Kent, 237, 245, 249, 251, 254, 255, 258, 259, 260, 261, 
262, 268, 264, 293, 313. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 212, 219. 
Pitchford Hall, Salop, 7, 9. 


Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 1, 100, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
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Postlip Manor, xli. 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, lii, 288, 290, 293, 294, 295, 296. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, 179, 179. 

Througham, Glos, l. : 


Ceilings, painted— 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 200, 202. 


Ceilings, wooden— 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 97, 100. 
Daneway House, Glos, 126, 129, 131. 
Haughmond Abbey, ], 1. 
Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 1, 322, 323. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 196, 197, 201. 


Chairs— 
Chastleton House, Oxon (walnut), 313, 316; Kildwick Hall, 
Yorks (oak), 8238, 324; Knole, Kent (‘“ X” shaped), 245, 
247, 268. 
Chambers, Great (see Great Chambers). 
Chapel, the, xxvii. 


Chapels— 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, xxvii. 
Buckhurst Park, Sussex, xxvii. 
Charlton House, Kent, xxvii. 
Knole, Kent, xxvii; 228, 231, 233, 241, 266. 

Charlton Church, Kent, 327, 328, 333. 

Charlton House, Kent, xviii, xix, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, xxviil, xxxiil, 
XXXIV, XXXvill, xlil, xlili, xliv, lii, 80, 106, 284, 314, 327, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 332, 333, 333, 334, 335, 335, 336, 336, 
337, 337, 338, 338, 339, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 344, 345, 
345, 346, 346, 347, 347. 

Charltons, the, of Whitton Court, Salop, 71, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77: 

Charterhouse, the, carved woodwork at, xxiii. 

Chastleton Church, Oxon, 304, 317. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, xvi, xviii, xix, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiv, xliv, 
xlvili, 1, li, li, 164, 178, 194, 210, 299, 299, 300, 300, 301, 302, 
302, 303, 303, 304, 305, 305, 306, 306, 307, 307, 308, 308, 309, 
310, 311, 311, 312, 312, 318, 313, 314, 314, 315, 315, 316, 316, 
317, 317, 336. 

Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, 350. 

Chelvey Court, xxi, xxii, xxxiv, xxxvi, xliii, xliv, xlix, li. 

Chequers Court, Bucks, xii, xxiv, xxviii, 39, 39, 40, 40, 41, 41, 42, 
42, 43, 43, 44, 45, 46, 46, 47, 47, 48, 48, 49, 49, 50, 51, 52, 52, 
53, 53, 54, 54, 55, 55, 56, 56, 57, 57, 58, 58, 59, 59, 60, 60, 61, 
61, 62, 62, 68, 63, 104, 112. 

Chevening, Berks, xviii, 285. 

Chilham Castle, Kent, 165. 


Chimneypieces— 

Arbury, xliv, liv. 

Avebury Manor, Wilts, 278, 282. 

Beaudesert, Staffs, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 102, 103, 104. 

Beckington ““ Abbey ” House, xliv, xlviii. 

Benthall Hall, Salop, xlv, 150, 151, 151, 152. 

Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, xliv, 354, 355, 355, 357, 357, 
359, 359, 361, 362. 

Charlton House, Kent, xliii, xliv, 336, 336, 342, 348, 344, 345, 
346. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, xliv, 311, 313, 314. 

Chelvey Court, xliii, xliv. 

Chequers Court, Bucks, 51, 52, 58, 59, 104. 

Condover Hall, Salop, 167, 168, 171. 

East Gate House, Rochester, xlii, xlvii. 

Forde Abbey, 104. 

Kederminster Library, Langley Church, Bucks, li, liv, lv. 

Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 328, 324. 

Knole, Kent, xlili, xlvili, 237, 244, 248, 249, 249, 258, 255, 
259, 260. 

Madeley Court, Salop, 160. 

Mells Manor House, Somerset, 115, 115. 

Montacute House, Somerset, 208, 210, 212, 216, 217, 219. 

Pitchford Hall, Salop, 5, 10, 12. 

Plaish Hall, Salop, 18, 20. 

Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, xliii, 100, 118, 119, 120, 124, 122, 
122, 123, 123. 

Postlip Manor, xli, xliv, xlvi. 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, xliii, 292, 293, 296. 

Restoration House, Rochester, Kent, xlv, xlv, xlvi. 

Shipton Hall, Salop, 179, 179, 180, 180, 181, 182. 

Whitehall, Salop, 144, 146. 


Chimneys (exterior) 
Benthall Hall, Salop, xxx. 


Kirby Hall, Northants, 200. 

Knole, Kent, xxix. 

Pitchford Hall, Salop, xxix, 2, 3, 8. 

Plaish Hall, Salop, xxix, 14, 14, 15, 15, 16, 21. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, xxx. 

Treatment of the, xxviii, xxix, xxx. 

Wollaton Hall, Notts, xxix, 192, 193, 200. 


Chinese wallpapers— 

Beaudesert, Staffs, 104, 105, 106. 

Coker Court, Somerset, 106. 

Copped Hall, Essex, 106. 

Ramsbury Manor, Wilts, 106. 
Chippendale, Thomas, cabinetmaker, lv, 9. 
Christ Church, Oxford, 354. 

Christie, Capt., of Plaish Hall, 20. 


Churches— 

Avebury, Wilts, 269, 272, 274. 

Benthall, Salop, 153, 153. 

Bolsover, Derbyshire, 351. 

Breccles, Norfolk, 33, 34. 

Cardington, Salop, 15, 20. 

Charlton, Kent, 327, 328, 333. 

Chastleton, Oxon, 304, 317. 

Condover, Salop, 166, 170, 173. 

Langley, Bucks, li, lii, liii, liv, lv. 

Pitchford, Salop, 2, 5, 8, 12, 13. 

St. John, Leeds, 1, lvi. 

Somerton, liv. 

Wollaton, Notts, 183, 190, 201, 202. 
Clanricarde, Richard, fourth Earl of, xviii. 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 360. 
Clifton Hall, 351. 

Coker Court, Somerset, 106. 
Cold Ashton Manor, xxv, xxxiv. 


Colleges— 

Christ Church, Oxford, 354. 
Trinity, Cambridge, xv. 
Wadham, Oxford, xv. 

Colonnade Room, Knole, Kent, 258, 264. 

Combe Bank, Kent, 184. 

Compton Place, Sussex, 347. 

Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, 17. 

Condover Church, Salop, 166, 170, 173. 

Condover Hall, Salop, xii, xvill, xxviii, xxix, xxxvi, 33, 74, 158, 
161, 161, 162, 162, 163, 164, 164, 165, 165, 166, 166, 167, 167, 
168, 168, 169, 170, 170, 171, 171, 172, 172, 178, 173, 258. 

Conway Castle, 116, 117, 118. 

Copped Hall, Essex, 106. 

Cotes, Col. Charles James, of Pitchford Hall, 7, 11. 

Cottages, old, at Mells, Somerset, 109, 114. 

Council House, Shrewsbury, xii, xi. 

Court cupboard, oak, Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 322, 324. 

Cranbourne Manor, iv, 78. 

Cranmer, Archbishop, of Knole, Kent, 233, 234. 

Croke family, the, of Chequers Court, 45, 46. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 44, 53, 54, 55, 61, 62, 364. 

Cromwell, Richard, 54, 55, 63. 

Cromwell family, the, portraits and relics of, at Chequers Court, 52, 


53; 54, 55» 5®, 57; 58; 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. 
Cuckfield Park, Sussex, xxii, xxviii, xxxii, xlix, 67, 202. 


Cupolas— 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 353, 354. 
Eyton-on-Severn, Glos, xxviii, 140. 
Plaish Hall, Salop, 15, 149. 
Whitehall, Salop, 139, 140, 142. 
Currer family, the, of Kildwick Hall, 320. 
Currey, Mr. P. H., 350, 351, 354. 


Daneway House, Glos, 118, 125, 125, 126, 126, 127, 128, 128, 129, 
129, 130, 130, 131, 131, 132, 282. 

Daunt family, the, of Owlpen Manor, 137, 138. 

De Chekers family, the, of Chequers Court, 42, 43, 44. 

Devey, George, architect, 11. 

Devonshire, William Earl of, of Chatsworth, 350. 

De Vries, Hans Vriedemann, Flemish'designer, xxxvi, xlv, 184, 336. 

Diapering, brick, 15. 
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Dining-rooms— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 279, 282. 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 354, 355. 
Charlton House, Kent, 335, 338. 
Chequers Court, Bucks, 52, 57, 58. 
Daneway House, Glos, 126, 129. 
Mells Manor House, Somerset, 115, 115. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 212, 217. 
Pitchford Hall, Salop, 7, 8, 9. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 287, 291. 
Whitehall, Salop, 145, 145, 146. 

Ditchley Hall, 179. 


Doorways and doors (exterior) — 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 352, 361, 363. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 72, 301, 302, 303, 307. 
Daneway House, Glos, 125, 126, 127, 128. 
King’s Manor, The, York, xxx, xxxvi. 
Kirby Hall, Northants, 78, 79, 80, 81, 85, 91. 
Knole, Kent, 238. 
Plaish Hall, Salop, 14, 17, 17, 18. 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 116, 118. 
Seckford Hall, Suffolk, 67, 68. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, 72, 174. 
Stanton Court, xvii, 72. 
Whitehall, Salop, 140, 141, 142, 143. 
Whitton Court, Salop, 17, 71, 72. 


Doorways and doors (interior) — 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 105, 106. 
Charlton House, Kent, 333, 337. 
Daneway House, Glos, 126, 181. 
Ford House, Devon, xl, xlvi. 
Knole, Kent, 242, 249. 

Dorset, Lord of Knole, Kent, xliii. 


Dovecotes— 
Seckford Hall, Suffolk, 65, 66. 
Whitehall, Salop, 143, 143. 


Drawing-rooms— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 275, 277, 282. 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 102, 104. 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 34, 37. 
Charlton House, Kent, 336, 343. 
Pitchford Hall, Salop, xlvi, 5, 9, 10, 11. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 288, 290. 


Dressing-rooms— 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 106, 107. 
Knole, Kent, 248, 249, 250. 
Du Cerceau, 184. 
Ducie family, the, of Charlton House, 339, 344, 345,.346. 
Dunch family, the, of Avebury Manor, 272, 274, 275, 282. 
Early Renaissance Architecture, period of the, xi. 
East Barsham Manor House, Norfolk, 67. 
East Gate House, Rochester, Kent, xvi, xli, xlii, xlvii, 1. 
East India Company, 52, 106. 
Eltham Palace, Kent, 328. 
“E” shaped plan, the, xvii. 
Evelyn, John, 339. 
Exterior treatment-of Elizabethan houses, the, xxvii, xxvili, xxix, 
50.0, 7 9.0:yp,9, 0.40 
Eyton-on-Severn, Glos, xxviii, xxxili, 140, 165. 
Ford House, Devon, xl, xlvi, 1, lii, li, liv. 
Forde Abbey, 104. 
Forecourt, the, xxxv, xxxvi. 
Fishpond, Madeley Court, Salop, 155, 156. 
Fountain, Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 362, 369. 
Gable, treatment of the, xxviii. 


Galleries, long— 

Beaudesert, Staffs, xxiv, 99, 101, 102, 103. 
Bolsover Castle, Dervyshire, 361. 
Burghley House, Stamford, xxiv. 
Charlton House, Kent, xxiv, 336, 345. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, xxiv, lii, 309, 113. 

Chequers Court, Bucks, xxiv, 44, 54. 

Condover Hall, Salop, 168, 172. 

Kirby Hall, Northants, xxiv. 

Knole, Kent, 244, 245, 245, 246, 247, 249, 258, 259, 260, 261. 
Montacute House, Somerset, xxiv, 220, 220. ‘ 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 120, 122. 

Purpose of the, xxiv, 104. 


‘ 


Quenby, Leicestershire, xxiv. 

Gallery, Minstrels, Kirby Hall, Northants, 90. 

Garden houses and pavilions— 
Charlton House, Kent, 333, 333. 
Eyton-on-Severn, Glos, xxviii, xxxiv, 140, 165. 
Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 319, 321, 322, 325, 326. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 204, 204, 206, 207, 221. 
Owlpen Manor, Glos, 322. 
Pitchford Hall, Salop, 7, 9. 

Gardiner, Sir Richard, of Breccles Hall, Norfolk. 


Gatehouses— 
Cuckfield Park, Sussex, xxii, xxvili, 202. 
Knole, Kent, 222, 223, 224, 225, 228, 243, 244, 245. 
Madeley Court, Salop, 156, 156, 202. 
Sandford Orcas, xxi. . 
Stanway, X, XXXlli. 
Whitehall, Salop, 139, 140, 143. 


Gates and gateways— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 274, 275. 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 349, 366. 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 22, 28, 30, 32. 
Charlton House, Kent, xxxiv, 332, 334. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 299, 306. 
Cold Ashton Manor, xxv, xxxiv. 
Condover Hall, 161, 171. 
Holdenby, Northants, xxiii, xxxv, 80, 198. 
Iron Acton Court House, xxvi, xxxiv. 
Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 319, 321, 325. 
Kirby Hall, Northants, 86, 198. 
Knole, Kent, 230, 254, 268. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 206, 214, 221. 
Owlpen Manor, Glos, 322. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 284, 288, 289, 290, 298. 
Sandford Orcas, Xxxlil, XxXXlv, XxxXvl. 
Scraptoft Hall, 289. 
Shrewsbury (Council House), xii, x11. 
Stanway, xX. 
Gibbons, Grinling, 75,3 35. 
Gilling Castle, 103, 104. 
Gimson, the late Ernest, 130. 
Glastonbury, the Abbots of, and Mells Manor, 108, tog. 
Gloddarth, Carnarvonshire, 124. 
Gotch, Mr. J. A., architect, 83, 183, 185, 200, 351. 
Goulding, Mr. R. W., 350, 354, 355, 360, 370. 
Great Chamber, the, xxiv. 


Great chambers— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 280, 282. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 310, 311, 311, 312, 313, 330. 
Chequers Court, Bucks, 51, 52, 53. 
East Gate House, Rochester, Kent, xli, xvii. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 212, 219. 
Plas Mawr, Carnaryonshire, 120, 122, 123. 
Postlip Manor, xli, xlvi. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296. 
Whitton Court, Salop, 75, 75. 

Great Stairs, the, xx, xxi, xxli, xxill, xxiv. 

Greenwich Palace, London, 328, 330. 

Grosvenor, Lady Henry, 287, 288, 292, 293, 294, 297. 


H-shaped plan, the, xvii. 

Hall screens (see Screens)— 
Shape of the, xviii. 

Halls— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 275, 276, 282. 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 97, 100. 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 354, 355. 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 31, 37. 
Charlton House, Kent, 333, 336. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 305. 
Chequers Court, Bucks, 45, 48, 49, 56, 60. 
Condover Hall, Salop, 168, 170. 
Ford House, Devon, xl, xIvi. 
Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 320, 322, 328, 324. 
Kirby Hall, Northants, 78, 79, 81, 83, 89, 90. 
Knole, Kent, 237, 245. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 210, 215, 216, 217. 
Plaish Hall, Salop, 17, 18, 19. 
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Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 118, 119, 122. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 289, 292. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, 179, 179. 
Whitehall, Salop, 142, 144. 
Whitton Court, Salop, 74, 75, 76. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 190, 194, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201. 
Hampton Court Palace, xxiii, 283. 
Hancock, Walter, Mason, 165. 
Hardwick, Bess of, 350. 
Hardwick Hall, xxx, 350. 
Hatfield House, Herts, xv, xxxvili, 102, 165, 244. 
Hatton, Sir Christopher, xxxv. 
Hatton family, the, of Kirby Hall, Northants, 80, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88. 
Haughmond Abbey, ], 1. 
Hawtrey family, the, of Chequers Court, Bucks, 42, 43, 44, 59, 60, 
wat, 
Hedges, Yew (see Yew), 
Hedingham, Castle, 352. 
Hethersett, Alderman, of Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 34. 
Hewyt family, the, of Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 34. 
High Ercall, xv, xxviii, 165. 
High Hall, Nettlestead, Suffolk, 64. 
Hinton St. George, Somerset, 106, 
Holdenby, Northants, xxiii, xxxv, 80, 165, 198. 
Holford family, the, of Avebury Manor, Wilts, 276, 277, 278, 279, 
280. 
Holkham, Norfolk, 33, 184. 
Hoppner, John, R.A., portraits by, 11, 13. 
Horner family, the, of Mells Manor House, Somerset, 109, 110, 112 
tigate Bez, CTS 
Houghton Hall, Norfolk, 184. 


Houses— 


Apethorpe, Northants, xix. 

Arbury, xliv, liv. 

Arundel House, London, 353. 

Ashdown Park, Berks, 198. 

Astonbury, XXiv, XXXv. 

Audley End, Essex, 336, 337. 

Avebury Manor, Wilts, xv, 269, 269, 270, 270, 271, 272, 272, 
278, 274, 274, 275, 275, 2786, 276, 277, 277, 278, 278, 279, 
279, 280, 280, 281, 282, 288, 283. 

Barlborough Castle, Derbyshire, 305, 352. 

Barrington Court, Somerset, 17, 67. 

Baylham Manor House, Sussex, 64. 

Beaudesert, Staffs, xxiv, 92, 92, 98, 93, 94,, 94, 95, 95, 96, 96, 
97, 98, 98, 99, 99, 100, 101, ror, 102, 102, 108, 103, 104, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 107. 

Becket Park, Berks, 333. 

Beckington ‘‘ Abbey ’’ House, Somerset, xliv, xlviii, lii, liii, 336. 

Benthall Hall, Salop, xii, xxx, xxxvi, xlv, xlvi, 1, 147, 147, 148, 
148, 149, 150, 150, 151, 1517, 152, 152, 158, 153, 178. 

Blickling Hall, Norfolk, 102. 

Bodiam Castle, Sussex, 204. 

Bodicote, Oxon, 44. 

Bodysgallen, Carnarvonshire, 124. 

Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, xv, xliv, 202, 305, 848, 348, 349, 
349, 350, 350, 351, 351, 352, 352, 358, 353, 354, 354, 355, 
355, 356, 857, 357, 858, 359, 3509, 360, 360, 361, 361, 362, 
362, 363, 364, 364, 365, 366, 360, 367, 368, 368, 369, 369, 
370, 370. 

Boyton, Wilts, 140. 

Bramshill, Hants, 336, 337. 

Breccles Hall, Norfolk, xx, xxi, xxvil, 22, 22, 28, 23, 24, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 28, 29, 80, 30, 31, 32, 32, 38, 33, 34, 34, 35, 35, 
36, 87, 37, 38, 38. 

Buckhurst Park, Sussex, xviii, xviii, xix, xxiv, xxvii, 244. 

Burghley House, Stamford, ix, xv, xix, xxiv, 78, 80. 

Burton Agnes, Yorks, 194, 306. 

Campden House, Glos, xxvii, xxxiil, 140. 

Caverswall House, Staffs, 305. 

Charlton House, Kent, xvili, xix, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii, 
XXxXiil, Xxxiv, XXXVill, xlii, xliii, xliv, hii, 80, 106, 284, 314, 
827, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 332, 333, 333, 834, 335, 
335, 386, 336, 337, 337, 388, 338, 339, 339, 340, 341, 342, 
343, 844, 344, 345, 345, 346, 346, 347, 347. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, xvi, Xvili, xix, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiv, 
xliv, xlviii, 1, ‘li, lii, 164, 178, 194, 210, 299, 299, 300, 300, 
801, 302, 302, 308, 303, 804, 305, 305, 806, 306, 307, 307, 
308, 308, 309, 310, 311, 311, 312, 312, 318, 313, 314, 314, 
315, 315, 316, 316, 317, 317, 336. 

Chatsworth House, Derbyshire, 350. 

Chelvey Court, xxi, xxil, xxxiv, xxxvi, xliii, xliv, xlix, li. 


Chequers Court, Bucks, xii, xxiv, xxvili, 39, 39, 40, 40, 41, 41, 
42, 42, 43, 43, 44, 45, 46, 46, 47, 47, 48, 48, 49, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 52, 58, 53, 54, 54, 55, 55, 56, 56, 57, 57, 58, 58, 59, 5u, 
60, 60, 61, 61, 62, 62, 63, 63, 104, 112. 

Chevening, Berks, xviii, 285. 

Chilham Castle, Kent, 165. 

Clifton Hall, 351. 

Coker Court, Somerset, 106. 

Cold Ashton Manor, xxv, xxxiv. 

Combe Bank, Kent, 184. 

Compton Place, Sussex, 347. 

Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, 17. 

Condover Hall, Salop, xii, xvill, xxvili, xxix, xxxvi, 33, 74, 158, 
161, 161, 162, 162, 163, 164, 164, 165, 165, 166, 166, 167, 
167, 168, 168, 169, 170, 170, 171, 171, 172,172, 178273; 
258. 

Copped Hall, Essex, 106. 

Cottages at Mells, Somerset, tog, 114. 

Council House, Shrewsbury, xii, xii. 

Cranbourne Manor, iv, 78. 

Cuckfield Park, Sussex, xxii, xxviii, xxxii, xlix, 67, 202. 

Daneway House, Glos, 118, 125, 125, 126, 126, 127, 128, 128, 
129, 129, 180, 130, 131, 131, 182, 132, 

Ditchley Hall, 179, 

Early Renaissance, planning of, xiv, xv, xvi, Xvil, xviii, 

East Barsham Manor House, Norfolk, 67. 

East Gate House, Rochester, Kent, xvi, xli, xlii, xlvil, 1. 

_ Eltham Palace, Kent, 328. 

Eyton-on-Severn, Glos, xxviii, xxxiii, 140, 165. 

Ford House, Devon, xl, xlvi, 1, lii, liii, liv. 

Forde Abbey, 104. 

Gilling Castle, 103, 104. . “ 

Gloddaith, Carnarvonshire, 104. 

Hampton Court Palace, xxiii, 283. 

Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, xxx, 350. 

Hatfield House, Herts, xv, xxxviii, 102, 165, 244. 

Haughmond Abbey, ], 1. 

High Ercall, xv, xxviii, 165. 

High Hall, Nettlestead, Suffolk, 64. 

Hinton St. George, Somerset, 106. 

Holdenby, Northants, xxiii, xxxv, 80, 165, 198. 

Holkham, Norfolk, 33, 184. 

Houghton Hall, Norfolk, 184. 

Ireland’s Mansion, Shrewsbury, xii, xiv. 

Iron Acton Court House, Glos, xxvi, xxxiv. 

Jacobean Houses in Frankwell, Shrewsbury, xii, xiii. 

Kensington Palace, London, roo. 

Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 1, 318, 318, 319, 320, 320, 321, 322, 322, 
828, 324, 324, 325, 325, 326, 326. 

King’s Manor, the, York, xxx, xxxvi. 

Kirby Hall, Northants, xiv, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, xxiv, xxvii, 
XXvili, Xxix, xxxv, 78, 78, 79, 80, 80, 81, 82, 88, 83, 84, 84, 
85, 85, 86, 86, 87, 88, 88, 89, 90, 91, 91, 178, 198, 200, 208, 
258, 275, 283. 

Knole, Kent, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xlili, xlviii, 222, 
222, 228, 223, 224, 224, 225, 225, 226, 226, 227, 228, 228, 
229, 229, 280, 230, 231, 231, 232, 232, 233, 233, 234, 234, 
235, 235, 286, 236, 287, 238, 238, 239, 239, 240, 240, 241, 
241, 242, 248, 243, 244, 244, 245, 245, 246, 246, 247, 247, 
248, 248, 249, 249, 250, 250, 251, 252, 258, 254, 254, 255, 
255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 260, 261, 261, 262, 262, 263, 
263, 264, 264, 265, 293, 313, 330. 

Little Wenham Hall, 64. 

Longleat, Wilts, 208. 

Lulworth Castle, 352. 

Lyme Hall, 103. 

Madeley Court, Salop, xii, xxviii, 154, 154, 155, 156, 156, 157, — 

158, 158, 159, 159, 160, 160, 165, 202. 

Marl, Carnarvonshire, 124. . 

Maxstoke, 204. 

Mells Manor House, Somerset, 108, 108, 109, 109, 110, 110, 

111, 112, 112, 113, 113, 114, II4, 115, II5, 220. 

Methley, 102. 

Montacute House, Somerset, xii, xiv, xvi, xviii, xix, xx, xxiv 
XxXI1X, XXX, xxxiii, xxxvi, xlviii, 1, 112, 146, 196, 204, 204 
205, 206, 207, 208, 208, 209, 210, 210, 211, 212, 212, 218 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 217, 218, 218, 219, 220, 220; 221 - 
221, 284, 314. 

Owens House, Shrewsbury, xii, xiv. 

Owlpen Manor, Glos, 125, 182, 132, 188, 133, 184, 134, 185, 
186, 136, 187, 137, 138, 138, 322. 

Penrhyn, Carnarvonshire, 124. 


Pitchford Hall, Pelon HU RVI RIK. Ay ly arg v2 ye Cia en ee 
6, 6, 7, 7, 8, 8, 9 , 9, 10, 10, 11, TL, 12, 12, 13, 13, 161, 


; 


Plaish Hall, Salop, xii, xxviii, xxix, 14, 14, 15, 15, 16, 16, 
17, 17, 18, 18, 19, 20, 20, 24, 21, 72. 

Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, xix, xxviii, xliii, xlviii, 1, 116, 
116, 117, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, r22, 128, 123, 124, 
124. 

Postlip Manor, xxviii, xli, xliv, xlvi, lv. 

Powis Castle, 77. 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, xv, xviii, xix, xx, xxiv, xxviii, 
Xxxill, xliii, xlvi, 1, 284, 284, 285, 285, 286, 286, 287, 287, 
288, 288, 289, 289, 290, 290, 291, 291, 292, 292, 298, 293, 
294, 294, 295, 296, 297, 297, 298, 208. 

Rainham Hall, Norfolk, xviii, 33, 285. 

Rakehouse, Surrey, xxi. 

Ramsbury Manor, Wilts, 106. 

Restoration House, Rochester, Kent, xlv, xlv, xlvi. 

Salford, Warwickshire, xxi, xlviii. 

Sandford Orcas, xxi, xxix, xxxiii, xxxiv. 

Scraptoft, Leicestershire, 289. 

Seckford Hall, Suffolk, xii, xlix, 28, 64, 64, 65, 65, 66, 66, 67 
68, 68, 69, 69, 70, 70. 

Sheffield Place, xxiv. 

Shipton Hall, Salop, xvi, xxx, xlvii, xlvili, 72, 125, 132, 174, 
174, 175, 176, 176, 177, 177, 178, 179, 179, 180, 180, 181, 
181, 182, 182, 284. 

Somerhill, Kent, xviii, xix, xix, xxvii. 

Stanton Court, xvi, xvii, xvii, xviii, xxviii, 72, 178, 300. 

Stanway, xX, xviii, xxx, xxxiii. 

Stoneleigh Abbey, 179. 

Temple Newsam, Yorks, 102. 

Thame Park, Oxon, xxiii, xxiv, xxxix, liv, 300. 

Theobalds Park, Herts, 351. 

Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, 198. 

Througham, Glos, 1. 

Tissington, 103. 

Tudor House, Broadway, Worcestershire, xx, xxviii. 

Upton Cressett, Salop, 146. 

Wardour Castle, Wilts, 165. 

Welbeck Abbey, Notts, 350, 351, 364, 366, 368, 370. 

Wellington, Salop, House near, xlvii, li. 

Whitehall, Salop, xii, xviii, xxxvi, 37, 189, 139, 140, 140, 144, 
142, 142, 143, 143, 144, 144, 145, 145, 146, 146, 178, 221. 

Whitton Court, Salop, xii, xv, xvi, xix, xxx, 67, 71, 71, 72, 
TOO 14, 7A. 10, 75, 16, 70, 11, 77, 125, 132, 178. 

Wilderhope, Salop, 146. 

Wixley Hall, Staffs, ror. 

Wollaton Hall, Notts, xv, xix, xxix, xxx, xlvill, 80, 183, 183, 
184, 184, 185, 185, 186, 187, 187, 188, 189, 190, 190, 191, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 194, 195, 195, 196, 196, 197, 198, 198, 
199, 200, 200, 201, 201, 202, 202, 208, 203, 208, 210, 275, 
303, 348, 351. 

Wootton Lodge, Staffs, 305. 

Worksop Priory, Notts, 351. 

Hyckes, Richard, Tapestry Weaver, 315. 


5) 


Treland’s Mansion, Shrewsbury, xii, xiv. 
Iron Acton Court House, Glos, xxvi, xxxiv. 


James I,’s Room, Knole, Kent, 249, 262, 263. 

Jenner, Col., of Avebury Manor, Wilts, 280, 282, 283. 

Joiners and Ceilers, Incorporation of the, xliv, xlv. 

Jones family, The, of Chastleton House, Oxon, 300, 302, 303, 300, 
311, 312, 313. 

Jones, Inigo, Architect, xi, xviii, xxxiv, xxxvili, xl, 83, 91, 104, 
140, 166, 198, 255, 285, 332, 333, 330. 

Jonson, Ben, 362. 


Kederminster Pew and Library, Langley Church, Bucks, li, Iii, 
liii, liv, lv, 20, 

Kederminster, Sir John, liv, lv. 

Kensington Palace, London, roo. 

Kent, William, Architect, 100, 179, 184. 

Kerrison family, The, of Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 36. 

Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 1, 318, 318, 319, 320, 320, 321, 822, 322, 323, 
824, 324, 325, 325, 326, 326. 

King’s Manor, The, York, xxx, xxxvi. v ¥ 

Kirby Hall, Northants, xiv, xv, xvi, xvili, xix, XxiV, XxXVil, Xxvill, 
xxix, xxxv, 78, 78, 79, 80, 80, 81, 82, 83, 83, 84, 84, 85, 85, 
86, 86, 87, 88, 88, 89, 90, 91, 91, 178, 198, 200, 208, 258, 275, 
283. 
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Kitchens ; 

Wildwick Hall, Yorks, 320, 322, 325. 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 122, 128. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 288, 292. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 200, 201. 

KXneller, Sir Godfrey, 9, 10. 

Knole, Kent, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xliii, xlviii, 222, 2 
228, 223, 224, 224, 225, 225, 226, 226, 227, 228, 228, 229, 2 
230, 230, 281, 231, 282, 232, 288, 233, 284, 234, 285, 235, 236, 
236, 287, 288, 238, 289, 230, 240, 240, 241, 241, 242, 248, 243, 
244, 244, 245, 245, 246, 246, 247, 247, 248, 248, 249, 240, 250, 
250, 251, 252, 258, 254, 254, 255, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260, 
260, 261, 201, 262, 262, 268, 263, 264, 264, 265, 293, 313, 336. 


Lacquer cabinet on Gilt stand :— 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 313, 815. 
Chequers Court, Bucks, 52, 58. 
Laquerre, Painter, 200, 202. 
Lambeth Palace, London, 226, 
Langley Church, Bucks, li, lii, liii, liv, lv. 
Laud, Archbishop, xxvii. 
Lead Cistern, Charlton House, Kent, 385, 346. 
Lee of Fareham, Lord and Lady, 39, 40. 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, xxxvi. 
Leighton family, The, of Plaish Hall, Salop, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Lenton Priory, Notts, 349. 


Libraries :— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 281, 288, 283. 
Benthall Hall, Salop, 151, 151, 152. 
Kederminster Library, Langley Church, Bucks, li, liv. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 212, 219. 
Little, Mr. Owen, 115. 
Little Wenham Hall, Suffolk, 64. 


Loggias :— 
Burghley House, Stamford, 78. 
Condover Hall, Salop, 164, 164, 165, 258. 
Cranbourne Manor House, iv, 78. 
Kirby Hall, Northants, 78, 79, 84, 87, 258. 
Knole, Kent, 226, 227, 228, 258. 

Longleat, Wilts, 208. 

Lulworth Castle, 352. 

Lutyens, Sir Edwin, R.A., 38. 

Lyme Hall, 103. 


Madeley Court, Salop, xii, xxvill, 154, 154, 155, 156, 156, 157, 158, 

158, 159, 159, 160, 160, 105, 202. 

Mansfield, William, Viscount, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, 357, 

3600. 

Mar, The Earl of, of Charlton House, Kent, 328. 

Marl House, Carnarvonshire, 124. 

Maryon-Wilson family, The, of Charlton House, Kent, 346, 347. 

Maxstoke, 204. 

Mells Church, Somerset, tog, 110, 114. 

Mells Manor House, Somerset, 108, 108, 109, 109, 110, tro, 111, 112 
112, 118, 113, 114, 114, 115, 115, 220. 

Mervyn, Sir James, of Avebury Manor, Wilts, 274, 275, 276, 282. 

Methley, 102. 

Montacute House, Somerset, xii, xiv, xvi, xvill, xix, xx, xxiv, 
XxXixX, XXX, Xxxiii, xxxvi, xlvilil, 1], 112, 146, 196, 204, 204, 205, 
206, 207, 208, 208, 209, 210, 210, 211, 212, 212, 213, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 217, 217, 218, 218, 219, 220, 220, 221, 221, 284, 314. 

Montagu, Rt. Hon. E. S., M.P., 38. 

Morris, Robert, architect, 184. 

Morton, Archbishop, of Knole, Kent, 230, 231, 244. 

Mostyn fam'ly, the, of Plas Manor, Carnarvonshire, 124. 

Mytton family, the, of Shipton Hall, Salop, 176, 177, 178. 


Newcastle, Henry, second Duke of, 369. 
William, first Duke of, 357, 360, 364, 366, 370. 
First Duchess of, 364, 366, 368, 369. 
Newton family, the, of Charlton House, Kent, xxvii, xxxii, xxxvili, 
xliv, 328, 330. 
Niches and Statues: Montacute, Somerset, 208, 209, 210, 211. 
Nonsuch, the Palace of, 104. 
Norfolk, Thomas, Duke of, xxiii. 
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Offices, disposition of the, xxxii, xxx1il. 

Ottley family, the, of Pitchford Hall, Salop, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
TORU 

Owen family, the, of Condover Hall, Salop, 161, 162. 

Owen, Judge, of Condover Hall, Salop, 33. 

Owen’s House, Shrewsbury, xii, xiv. 

Owlpen Manor, Glos, 125, 182, 132, 133, 133, 134, 134, 185, 136, 136, 
487, 137, 188, 138) 322: 

Oxford, Lady, of Bolsover Castle, 370. 


Paget family, the, of Beaudesert, Staffs, 92, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 
IOI, 102, 104, 106. 


Painted Decoration :— 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 354, 355, 357, 357, 358, 360. 
Knole, Kent, 239, 240, 241, 242, 246, 257, 258, 302. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 297, 298. 
Wollaton, Hall, Notts, 200, 202. 


Palaces :— 
Eltham, Kent, 328. 
Greenwich, London, 328, 330. 
Kensington, London, roo. 
Lambeth, London, 226. 
Nonsuch, Surrey, 104. 
Richmond, Surrey, 328. 
Westminster, London, 330. 


Panelling (Wood)— 

Avebury Manor, Wilts, 280, 282. 

Beaudesert, Staffs, 95. 99, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, ro2, 103, 
104, 106, 107. 

Benthall Hall, Salop, xlvi, 150, 151, 151, 152. 

Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 354, 355, 355, 356, 857, 358, 360, 
361. 

Breccles Hall, Notts, 23, 24, 31, 35, 37, 38. 

Charlton House, Kent, 333, 336, 338, 345. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, 305, 306, 308, 309, 311, 312, 3138, 
314. 

Chelvey Court, xliii. 

Chequers Court, Bucks, 45, 48, 49,51, 52, 52, 58, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60, 60. 

Condover Hall, Salop, 168, 172. 

Cuckfield Park, Sussex, xxxii, xlix. 

East Gate House, Rochester, xli, xlii, xlvii. 

Ford House, Devon, xl, xlvi. 

Gilling Castle, 103, 104. 

Kederminster Library and Pew, Langley Church, Bucks, li, 
lii, liii, liv, lv. 

Ialdwick Hall, Yorks, 322, 328, 324, 325. 

Kknole, Kent, 237, 238, 248, 244, 245, 246, 246, 247, 248, 248, 
249, 249, 250, 251, 253, 254, 259, 260, 261, 266. 

Lyme Hall, 103. 

Madeley Court, Salop, 160. 

Montacute House, Somerset, 212, 213, 215, 216, 217, 217, 219. 

Pitchford Hall, Salop, xlvi, 5, 7, 8, 8, 9, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

Plaish Hall, Salop, 18, 20. 

Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 122, 123. 

Postlip Manor, xli, xlvi. 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, xlvi, 287, 288, 290, 291, 292 
294, 295, 296. 

Restoration House, Rochester, Kent, xlvi, xlvi. 

Shipton Hall, Salop, 180, 182. 

Tissington, 103. 

Whitehall, Salop, 140, 144, 145, 145, 146, 146. 

Whitton Court, Salop, 74, 75, 75, 76. 

Parlour, the Winter, xix, xx. 


Parlours : 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 98, 100. 
Chequers Court, Bucks, 52, 59, 60. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 213, 216. 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 121, 123. 
Whitehall, Salop, 145, 145. 
Pavilions, Garden, see Garden. 
Pegge, Dr., History of Bolsover and the Peak Castles, 350, 351. 
Penrhyn, Carnarvonshire, 124. 
Pepys, Samuel, 368, 369. 
Peveril of the Peak, History of, 349. 
Pew, the Kederminster, Langley Church, Bucks, lii, liii, liv, lv. 
Phelips family, the, of Montacute House, Somerset, 208, 210, 202, 
20S esl, eeloyee20 ean. 


Pitchford Church, Salop, 2, 5, 8, 12, 13. 

Pitchford Hall, Salop, xii, xxviii, xxix, xlvi, 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 5, 
5, 6,6, 7, 7) 8, Oo, 95.9:10, 10,41, 115 12,12) 13,213) Tor. 

Plaish Hall, Salop, xii, xxviii, xxix, 14, 14, 15, 15, 16, 16, 17, 17, 
IB ase I PAU Belay Py bese yee 

Plan, the E-shaped, xvii. 
H-shaped, xvii. 
Quadrangular, xviii, xxxill, xxxv. 


Plans : 

Avebury Manor, Wilts, 270, 283. 

Benthall Hall, Salop, 148, 148, 150. 

Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 348, 350, 350, 351. 

Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 28, 36, 37. 

Buckhurst Park, Sussex, xviii, xviii, 244. 

Burghley House, Stamford, xix, xxiv. 

Charlton House, Kent, xviii, x1x, xxill, xxiv, xxvil. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, xvili, Xix, Xx, Xxi, xxiv, 305, 305, 300. 

Chequers Court, Bucks, 44, 46. 

Chevening, Berks, xviii. 

Condover Hall, Salop, xvili, 162, 164. 

Daneway House, Glos, 126, 126. 

Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 320, 320. 

Kirby Hall, Northants, xviii, xix, xxiv, xxvil, 78, 80. 

Knole, Kent, 228, 229, 234, 236. 

Mells Manor House, Somerset, 109, 112. 

Montacute House, Somerset, xviii, xix, xx, xxiv, 204, 208, 217. 

Owlpen Manor, Glos, 133, 133, 134. 

Pitchford Hall, Salop, 2, 4, 8, 9. 

Plaish Hall, Salop, 17, 17. 

Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, xix. 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, xviii, xix; xXpxxiv, 284, 285, 289. 

‘Rainham Hall, Norfolk, xviii. ~~ 

Shipton Hall, Salop, 176, 178. 

Somerhill, Kent, xviii, xix, xix, xxvii. 

Stanton Court, xvil, xviii. 

Stanway, Xviii. 

Whitehall, Salop, xviii, 140, 140. 

Whitton Court, Salop, 72, 72. 

Wollaton Hall, Notts, xix, 184, 184, 190, ror. 
Planning of Early Renaissance Houses, xiv, xv, Xvi, Xvil, Xvill. 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, xix, xxviii, xliii, xlviii, 1, 116, 116, 117, 

LIZ, Tid, 109) 120, 1210 12250122) 123592235) 2a es 
Plasterwork, decorative : 

Audley End, Essex, 336, 337. 

Bramshill, Hants, 336, 337. 

Charlton House, Kent, 314, 335, 336, 337, 340, 341, 342, 343, 346. 

Chastleton House, Oxon, 313, 314, 314. 

Ford House, Devon, xlvi, 1, lili, 118. 

Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 324, 325. 

Montacute House, Somerset, 1, 210, 212, 213, 216, 218, 219, 314. 

Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 100, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 

Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 294, 298. 

Upton Cressett, Salop, 20, 146. 

Whitehall, Salop, 146. 

Whitton Court, Salop, 74, 75. 

Wilderhope, Salop, 20, 146. 


Porches— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 274, 274. 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 92, 93, 94, 99. 
Benthall Hall, Salop, xxxvi, xlv. 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 348, 349, 353. 
Charlton House, Kent, xxxviii, xlil, 327, 329, 331, 332, 333, 336. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 178, 301, 307. 
Chelvey Court, xxi, xxxvi. 
Condover Hall, Salop, xxxvi, 163, 164, 165. 
Hatfield House, Herts, xxXviii. 
Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 318, 322, 325. 
Kurby Hall, Northants, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85. 
Madeley Court, Salop, 156, 158. 
Mells Church, Somerset, 109, 114. 
Montacute House, Somerset, xxxvi, 209, 210, 212, 218. 
Pitchford Hall, Salop, 1, 2, 8. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 284, 284, 285, 286. 
Sandford Orcas, xxix, Xxxvi. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, 174, 178. 
Stanton Court, xvii, 178. 
Whitehall, Salop, xxxvi, 140, 141, 142. 
Whitton Court, Salop, 71, 74, 178. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 185, 190. 
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Porter, Mr. W. E., of Plaish Hall, Salop, 20. 

Postlip Manor, xxviii, xli, xliv, xlvi, lv. 

Powell, William, Thorpe’s plan for, xviii. 

Powis Castle, 77. 

Priests’ hiding-places, Madeley Court, Salop, 158, 159. 
Prince family, the, of Whitehall, Salop, 139, 140, 143. 
Priory, Lenton, Notts, 349. 

Priory, Worksop, Notts, 351. 

‘Quadrangular plan, the, xviii, xxxiii, xxxv. 


Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, xv, xviii, xix, xx, xxiv, xxviii, xxxiii, 
xiii, xlvi, li, 284, 284, 285, 285, 286, 286, 287, 287, 288, 288, 
289, 289, 290, 290, 291, 291, 292, 292, 298, 293, 294, 2094, 
295, 296, 297, 297, 298, 208. 


Rainham Hall, Norfolk, xviii, 33, 285. 
Rainwater heads, lead, Condover Hall, Salop, 168, 170, 171. 
Rakehouse, Surrey, xxi. 
Ramsbury Manor, Wilts, 106. 
Renaissance Architecture, period of the early, xi. 
Woodwork, painted, xxxix, xliv, li, lii, liii, liv, lv, 289, 246. 
Restoration House, Rochester, Kent, xlv, xlv, xlvi. 
Reynell, Sir Richard, xlvi, xlvii, liv. 
Reynold’s Room, the, Knole, Kent, 249, 255, 258. 
Richmond Palace, Surrey, 328. 
Riding School, Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 361, 367, 368. 
Ripley, Thomas, architect, 184. 
Rochester Castle, Kent, 352. 
Russell family, the, of Chequers Court, Bucks, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50. 


Sackville family, the, of Knole, Kent, 236, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 
244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 252, 254, 255. 

Salford, Warwickshire, xxi, xlviii. 

Saloon, Charlton House, Kent, 336, 341, 342. 

Sandford Orcas, xxi, xxix, xxxiii, xxxvi. 

Sapperton Furniture Industry, The, 129, 130, 131. 

Sayer family, the, of Plaish Hall, Salop, 17, 18, 19, 20. 

Scraptoft Hall, Leicestershire, 289. 


Screens, hall (stone)— 


Montacute House, Somerset, xix, xlviii, 210, 215. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, xlviii, 199, 200, 201, 210. 


Screens, hall (wood)— 

Chastleton House, Oxon, xix, xlvill, 210, 305, 306, 308. 
Chequers, Bucks (modern), 56, 60. 
Cuckfield Park, Sussex, xxxii, xlix, 67. 
Knole, Kent, xlviii, 287, 238, 245, 246. 
Plaish Hall, Salop (modern), 18, 19. 
St. John’s Church, Leeds, 1, Ivi. 
Salford, Warwickshire, xlviii. 

Seckford Hall, Suffolk, xlix, 67, 69. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, xlvii, xlviii. 
Whitehall, Salop, 142, 144, 146. 
Whitton Court, Salop, xix, 67, 74, 76. 

Seckford family, the, of Seckford Hall, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70. 

Seckford Hall, Suffolk, xii, xlix, 28, 64, 64, 65, 65, 66, 66, 67, 68, 
68, 69, 69; 70, 70. 

Sharington, Sir William, of Avebury Manor, xxxvi, 270, 272. 

Sheffield Place, xxiv. 

Shipton Hall, Salop, xvi, xxx, xlvii, xlvill, 72, 125, 132, 174, 174, 
175, 176, 176, 177, 177, 178, 179, 179, 180, 180, 181, 181, 182, 
182, 284. 

Shrewsbury, Gilbert, Earl of, 350, 353, 355- 

Shute, John, xi, xv, xxxiv, xxxvi, 184. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, xxxvi. 

Silver and silver furniture, Knole, Kent, 256, 263. 

Smithson, Huntingdon, architect, 351, 361, 368. 

Smithson, John, senior, architect, 350, 351. 

Smithson, John, architect, xv, xliv, 184, 202, 353, 368. 

Smythson, Robert, architect, xi, xx, 183, 184, 196, 198, 202, 208, 351. 

Soane, Sir John, architect, 114. 

Soane, Museum, The, xv. 

Sofa, part of gilt suite at Knole, Kent, 247, 267. 

Somerhill, Kent, xviii, xix, xix, xxvii. 

Somerton Church, painted altar table at, liv. 

Sprenghose family, the, of Plaish Hall, Salop, 14. 


Stables— 


Avebury Manor House, Wilts, 269, 272. 
Charlton House, Kent, 332, 333, 346. 
Stafford, Sir Humphrey, xxxv. 
Stafford family, of Kirby Hall, 80. 


Stair towers— 


Chastleton House, Oxon, 302, 303, 307. 
Plaish Hall, Salop, 15, 17. 
Plas Mawr, Carnarvonshire, 117, 122, 124. 


Staircases— 
Astonbury, XxXiv, XXXv. 
Beaudesert, 96, 100, ror, 103. 
Benthall Hall, Salop, 151, 153. 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, roz. 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 30, 32, 33, 37, 38. 
Charlton House, Kent, 333, 335, 339, 340, 347. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 807, 308, 311. 
Chelvey Court, xxii, xxxiv, xlix, lil. 
Chequers Court, Bucks, 47. 
' Hatfield, Herts, 102. 
House near Bletchley, xxiii, xxxvii, xxxviii. 
Jones Mansion, Shrewsbury, xxxvi. 
Knole, Kent, xxiii, 239, 240, 241, 242, 246, 249, 257, 258. 
Methley, 102. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 212, 218. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 293, 294. 
Rakehouse, Surrey, xxi. 
Salford, Warwickshire, xxi. 
Temple Newsam, Yorks, 102. 
Thame Park, Oxon (formerly at), xxii, xxiv, xxxix, liv, 300. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 200, 202. 
Stairs, winding newel, xx. 
Stairway, the main, XxX, XX1, XXll, XXili, xxiv. 
Stanton Court, x, xvi, xvii, xvii, xviii, xxviii, 72, 178, 306. 
Stanway, X, xviii, xxx, Xxxill. 
Star Chamber, The, Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 355, 357, 358. 
Stawel, Sir John, of Avebury Manor, 275, 276, 282. 


Steps and stairways (exterior)— 
Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 348. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 300, 301, 302, 304. 
Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 318. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 221. 
Owlpen Manor, Glos, 133, 135, 136. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 286. 
Shipton Hall, Salop, 175, 178, 179. 
Whitehall, Salop, 140, 141, 142. 
Wollaton Hall, Notts, 183, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
Stone, Nicholas, xliv, 166, 336. 
Stoneleigh Abbey, 179. 
Suite upholstered in red satin at Knole, Kent, 246, 247. 


Sundials— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 271. 
Madeley Court, Salop, 158, 159. 
Mells Manor House, Somerset, 118, 115. 
Whitton Court, Salop, 77, 77. 


Table, oak, long, Kildwick Hall, Yorks, 328, 324. 

Table, oak, long—drawout, Montacute House, Somerset, 146, 220, 
221, 221. 

Table, oak, long—drawout, Whitehall, Salop, 144, 146. 221. 


Tapestries— 
Barcheston, 314, 315, 316, 316, 317. 
Beaudesert, Staffs, 95, 97, 99, 100, 105, 106. 
Breccles Hall, Norfolk, 34, 37. 
Knole, Kent, 248, 262, 263, 265, 266, 268. 
Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, 292, 294, 294, 295, 298, 
Whitton Court, Salop, 75, 75, 76. 
Taylor family, the, of Breccles Hall, 35, 36. 
Temple Newsam, Yorks, 102. 
Thame Park, Oxon, xxiii, xxiv, xxxix, liv, 300. 
Theobalds, Herts, 351. 
Thorpe Hall, near Peterborough, 198. 
Thorpe, John, architect, xi, xv, xviii, xvili, xix, xix, xxiv, xxvii, 
xlviii, 78, 80, 83, 183, 184, 190, 196, 200, 208, 210, 244, 258, 
285, 306, 332, 333, 348. 
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Througham, Glos, 1. 
Tissington, 103. 


Tombs and monuments— 
Leighton, Chief Justice (Cardington Church), 20. 
Owen family (Condover Church), 166, 178. 
Pitchford, Sir John de (Pitchford Church), 2, 12. 
Smythson, Robert (Wollaton Church), 183, 202. 
Willoughby, Sir Henry (Wollaton Church), 190, 204. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, xv. 

Tudor House, Broadway, Worcestershire, xx, XXvlil. 


Upton Cressett, Salop, 20, 146. 


Vaulting, Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, 354, 355, 356. 
Venetian room, Knole, Kent, 255, 256, 258, 265. 
Verrio, painter, 200, 202. 


Wadham College, Oxford, xv. 

Wainscoting (see Panelling). 

Wallpapers, Chinese (see Chinese). 

Wardour Castle, Wilts, 165. 

Warham, Archbishop, of Knole, Kent, 231, 232, 244. 

Warre, Mr. Edmund, 93, 99. 

Webb, John, architect, 104, 198, 255. 

Webbe, John, of Breccles Hall, 33. 

Welbeck Abbey, Notts, 350, 351, 364, 366, 368, 370. 

Weldon, Thomas, of Charlton House, Kent, 328. 

Westminster Palace, London, 330. 

Whitehall, Salop, xi, xii, xvili, xxxvi, 37, 139, 139, 140, 140, 144, 
142, 142, 143, 143, 144, 144, 145, 145, 146, 146, 178, 221. 

Whitton Court, Salop, xii, xv, xvi, xix, xxx, 67, 71, 71, 72, 72, 78, 
74, 74, 15, 75, 16, 76, 17, 77, 125, 132, 178. 

Whitton family, the, of Whitton Court, 71, 72, 74. 


Wilderhope, Salop, 20, 146. 

Williams, Charles, plaster modeller, 1. 

Willoughby family, the, of Wollaton Hall, 187, 190, 198, 2or1. 
Wilson, John, of Sheffield Place, xxiv. 


Windows— 
Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire, xxx. 
Kirby Hall, Northants, 78, 79, 80, 85, 89. 
Montacute House, Somerset, xxx, 220, 220. 
Stanway, xxx, xxxiii, 80. 
Treatment of the, xxx. 
Wollaton Hall, xxx. 


. Winter parlour, the, xix, xx. 


Withdrawing-room or great chamber, the, xxiv (see also Great 
Chambers). 

Wixley Hall, Staffs, ror. 

Wollaton Hall, Notts, xi, xv, xix, xxix, xxx, xlvill, 80, 183, 183, 
184, 184, 185, 185, 186, 187, 187, 188, 189, 190, 190, 191, ror, 
192, 193, 194, 194, 195, 195, 196, 196, 197, 198; 198, 199, 200, 
200, 201, 201, 202, 202, 208, 203, 208, 210, 275, 303, 348, 351. 

Woodhouse, Francis, xxvii. , 

Woodhouse family, of Breccles Hall, 23, 28, 30, 32, 33, 37, 38. 

Wootton Lodge, Staffs, 305. 

Worksop Priory, Notts, 351. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 352. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 75. 

Wyatt, James, architect, 57. 

Wyatville, Sir Jeffrey, architect, 200, 302. 

Wynn family, the, of Plas Mawr, 116, 117, 118, 123, 124. 


Yews and yew hedges— 
Avebury Manor, Wilts, 273, 282. 
Chastleton House, Oxon, 304, 317. 
Mells Manor House, Somerset, 111, 115. 
Montacute House, Somerset, 205, 221. 
Owlpen Manor, Glos, 132, 133, 134, 185, 136, 137. 
Whitton Court, Salop, 78, 77, 77. 
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The aim of the Proprietors of Country Lire is that this new series of Enoutsh Homes shall 


ultimately comprise practically all the houses of real architectural merit in England and Wales, and 
form a monumental History of English Domestic Architecture. Scotland and Ireland will be dealt 


with separately. 


The new series is divided into the following distinctive chronological and dynastic periods : 


1. NORMAN AND PLANTAGENET, 1066-1485. (Now ready.) 
EHaRLY Tupor, 1485-1558. (dx preparation.) 

LaTE TupDoR AND Far.Ly STuaRT, 1558-1649. (Now ready.) 
LATE STUART, 1649-1714. (Now ready.) 

EARLY GEORGIAN, 1714-1760. (Vow ready.) 
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LATE GEORGIAN, 1760-1820. (/# preparation.) 


Additional volumes will be added to each period as occasion arises. 


Mr. H. Avray Tiprinc, M.A., F.S.A., has undertaken the entire editorship and most of 
the writing of the various volumes, and his name is a sufficient guarantee of the care and accuracy 
with which the work will be carried through. Every house has been specially visited and its history 
investigated and verified either by him or another expert writer on the subject. Owners frequently 


allow the use of family manuscripts and accounts in their possession shedding entirely new light and 


revealing unexpected matter. 


Special stress is laid on the work of the period which gives to each house its outstanding 
character, and has led to its classification. Both letterpress and illustrations will aim at giving 
a true conception of the building under consideration, and its development under successive 
owners. While each volume will have its own individual interest, the whole series will trace 
the growth of every style of English Architecture from Medieval times to the early part of 


the nineteenth century, and every English Country Home possessing charm and merit will be 


used for the purpose of illustrating the text. 
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